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In  Los  Angeles’  Metro  Area,  the  HERALD-EXAMINER  delivers 

more  exclusive  auto  owning  households!  Within  the  world’s  largest 

motorized  area,  the  Herald-Examiner  has  an  exclusive  audience  of  776,000  adults  in  households  owning 
autos.*  Because  the  Herald-Examiner  is  the  only  daily  newspaper  read  by  these  Metro  Angelenos,  there 
isn’t  any  substitute  for  covering  this  key  piece  of  the  Los  Angeles  Market.  And  remember,  not  only 
does  this  massive,  mobile  audience  buy  hundreds-of-thousands  of  cars,  they  also  purchase  anything  and 
everything  else  an  affluent  society  needs  and  wants. 

How’s  your  sales-portrait  in  the  nation’s  No.  2  Market’.'  The  accredited  data  in  “Profile”*  provides 
evidence  that  shows  how  greater  sales  can  be  obtained  through  the  Herald-Examiner’s  leadership  where 
it  counts,  readership  where  it  pays. 

"  Protile  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mailtel"  Only  Los  Angeles  newspaper  audience  study  made  m  consultatidn  with  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation 


LOS  ANGELES 


HERALD-EXAMINER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CIRCULATION  IN  AMERICA 
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THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Tincs-Umon 

Albany  Knickerbacker  News 

Baltimere  News  American 

Besten  Recerd  American  and  Sanday  Advertiser 


Les  Anfeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  Yerk  Jeiirnal-American 
San  Antenie  Light 
San  Francisce  Examiner 


San  Francisce  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Hearst  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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While  this  important  Bell  is  sounding  for  The 
Kansas  City  Star  at  the  moment,  we'd  like  to  tip 
our  hot  to  a  responsive  public.  Presented  with  the 
facts,  it  moved  swiftly  to  correct  evils  in  a  vital 
field. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


In  this  instance:  humane  reforms  on  behalf  of  the 
mentally  ill. 


It's  a  singular  honor  for  a  top-flight  team  of  Star 
reporters  and  editorial  writers  (among  them: 
reporter-photographer  John  V.  Colt,  Notional  Head¬ 
liner  award-winning  reparter  Steve  Underwood, 
editorial  writer  Al  Bohling).  Their  stories  drew  public 
attention  to  practices  that  included  Imprisonment 
of  mental  patients. 


"Active  leadership  in  a  campaign  for  improved 
service  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
mental  illness,  and  for  other  contributions  to  the 
advancement  of  good  mental  health." 


by  the 

National  Association  for 
Mental  Health 


For  generations  mentally  ill  persons  were  quartered 
in  jail  when  hospital  beds  were  not  available.  Articles 
and  follow-up  editorials  in  The  Star  about  this 
practice  led  to  corrective  action  by  public  officials 
in  both  Kansas  and  Missouri  Patients  are  now  placed 
in  private  and  public  hospitals  until  beds  in  psy¬ 
chiatric  institutions  become  available. 


Yes,  we're  very  pleased  by  the  Bell  Award,  pin¬ 
pointing  once  again  the  effectiveness  of  a  news¬ 
paper's  investigative  powers  in  the  cause  of  social 
betterment. 


COLT 


UNDERWOOD 


BOHLING 
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You  Ve  got  to  see 
before  you  can 
understand! 

One  thing  is  certain:  To  stay  on  top  of  this 
fast  moving  world—to  see  new 
approaches,  demands  lots  of  ‘know-how.’ 
That’s  why  we  send  so  many  of  our 
employees  back  to  college. 

To  graduate  schools  at  Harvard,  Virginia, 
Syracuse,  Rutgers,  Pittsburgh,  Carnegie 
Tech,  and  Dartmouth,  we  have  sent 
twenty-five  men. 

Forty-five  people  from  our  news  staffs, 
advertising,  circulation,  and  production 
departments  have  attended  American 
Press  Institute  Seminars  at  Columbia 
University. 

Forty-five  men  and  women  have  also 
participated  in  various  seminars  and 
courses  at  Old  Dominion  College 
here  in  Norfolk. 

We’ll  even  pick  up  the  tuition  tab 
whenever  any  employee  completes  courses, 
at  any  college,  that  will  help  that  person 
do  a  better  job. 

We  do  our  part  in  taking  the 
blindfolds  off! 

Morning  and  Evening,  Weekdays,  229,140—Sundays,  162,496 


Wat  ^lir!9[inian-;PiIjot 


Ledger- Star 

Norlolk,  Portsmouth,  Chesapeake  and  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
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JUNE 

7-8 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  Associated  Press,  Westbank  Motel,  la  no  Falls. 

7-18 — American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminal-  (news¬ 
papers  under  75,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

7-25— New  York  City  Seminar  in  Interpretive  Writing,  sponsor'd  by  th» 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  School  of  Journalism,  Seminar  Club,  New  ork  City. 

10-12 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

10- 13— California  Press  Association,  Giant  Forest  Lodge,  Seq  'oia  Na¬ 
tional  Forest. 

11—  UPl  Editors  of  Massachusetts,  spring  meeting  at  new  plant  oi  Framing¬ 
ham  (Mass.)  News  and  Ken's  Steak  House,  Framingham. 

1 1- 12— Arkansas  Press  Association.  Fayetteville, 

12 —  Canadian  Press  Ontario  regional  meeting,  Port  Arthur,  Ont 

12-13 — Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writeirs  Seminar,  University  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville, 

16- 19 — National  Editorial  Association  80th  annual  convention  with  Texas 
Press  Association,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

17 —  Northern  California  UPl  Editors,  Rickey's  Hyatt  House,  Palo  Altc 
Calif. 

17 —  California  AP  Editors  Council,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18—  Canadian  Press  West  regional  meeting,  Winnipeg. 

18-19— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  sponsoring  Editors 
Conference,  Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 

18-19 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Summer  Workshop, 
Winslow. 

18-20 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

20-22 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Bald 
Peak  Colony  Club,  Melvin  Village,  N.H. 

20-23 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Jack 
Tar,  San  Francisco. 

20-24— International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20- 24 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference, 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 25 — Edpress  Institute,  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y. 

2 1 -July  2 — American  Press  Institute  Chief  News  Executives  Seminar  (news¬ 
papers  under  50,000)  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

23-2^— National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

23-26— California  Advertising  Executives  Association,  and  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Association,  Ocean  House,  San  Diego. 

25-26— Pennsylvania  State  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Pittsburgh. 

25-26— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 

25-26— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  La  Fonda  Hotel,  Santa  Fe. 

25- 27 — California  Press  Photographers  Association.  Harrah's  Lake  Tahoe. 
Stateline,  Nevada. 

26- 29 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Statler  Hilton,  Boston. 

27 -  Blair  Summer  School  for  Journalism  (six  weeks),  Blairstown,  N.J. 


JULY 

12-16— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

22-25— Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  press  associations,  joint  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs.  Va. 

29-31 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 


AUGUST 

2-13 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

6-7 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Ocean 
Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Otesaga  Hotel, 
Cooperstown. 

8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division),  Biltmore  Hotel 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

15- 17 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Summer  meeting.  Hotel  Amer¬ 
ica.  Houston. 

16- 27 — American  Press  Institute  Advertising  Executives  Seminar,  Columbia 
University.  New  York  City. 

17- 21 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  Annual  Congress,  Madison, 
Wis. 
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Effective  August  1,  1965,  The 
Courier- Journal  and  The  Louisville 
Times  will  offer  national  adver¬ 
tisers  the  lowest  cost/page/ 1000 
combination  buy  in  America.  See 
your  Branham  Man  for  details 
about  low  equal  rates  and  the  new 
6-column  page  format. 
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Announcing 
the  George  Hedman 
M  emorial  Awards 
for  excellence  in 
travel  writing. 


If  you  wrote  or  published  any  articles  on  interna¬ 
tional  tra\  el  (travel  outside  the  U.S.  or  Canada) 
that  appeared  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
between  June  1,  1964  and  May  30,  1965,  you  are 
eliijible. 

There  are  six  awards  altojajether. 

rhe  first  two  prizes  are  Travel  Writing  Fellow¬ 
ships  in  Scandinavia.  Kach  includes  transporta¬ 
tion  and  expenses  for  winner,  and  if  married, 
spouse. 

The  next  four  prizes  are  objects  of  artistic  value 
from  the  four  Scandinavian  countries. 

.Although  we  will  only  accept  one  entry  from 
each  contestant,  a  series  of  articles  on  the  same 
theme  will  be  considered  a  single  entry.  (\'ou  may 
submit  the  work  of  anyone  you  feel  is  deserving 
of  notice,  too.) 

5our  entry  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
midnight,  June  30,  1965,  and  sent  to:  Mr. 
Windsor  P  Booth,  President,  The  Society  of 
.American  Travel  Writers,  National  Geographic 
Society,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

If  you  have  any  questions  at  all  about  the 
awards,  contact  Air.  .Albert  Chioda,  Scandina¬ 
vian  .Airlines  System,  138-02  Queens  Boulevard, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  i  1435. 

Good  luck. 


Florida,  Hke  New  York,  California  and  other  stalt.-,  is  a 
melting  pot.  Its  population  is  made  up  of  sun-seekc*is  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  most  foreign  countries. 
The  Florida  staff  of  the  Associated  Press  is  no  exception;  it  is 
made  up  of  news,  photo  and  traffic  people  from  2.5  states, 
Cuba,  Turkey,  England.  Only  one — Traffic  Bureau  Chief  J.  F. 
(Nick)  Nicholson — was  born  in  Florida  and  he  spent  25  years 
as  TBC  at  Boston.  .  .  .  Gabriel  Heatter,  who  lives  at  Miami 
Beach,  retired  at  74  as  radio  and  tv  commentator  but  will 
continue  as  a  six-day-a-week  columnist  for  the  Miami  Beach 
Sun.  ,  .  .  Fred  Ferretti,  who  covers  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  ran  into  Chief  Bright 
Canoe  of  the  Mohawk  Tribe  at  the  Chunky  Candy  Pavilion. 
The  reporter,  who  often  has  criticized  Robert  Moses,  president 
of  the  Fair,  was  named  “Sekosetene”  by  Chief  Bright  Canoe. 
“What  does  ‘Sekosetene’  mean?”  asked  the  inquisitive  reporter. 
“Constant  critic,”  replied  the  Indian. 

And  so, 

Tlicy  go. 

Folks  seldom  die;  the  papers  say 
Tliey  are  deceased,  they  pass  away, 

And  some 
.Succumb. 

—.Marian  (><M>dman 

RetUvoml  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

Ennui  as  in  ISues 

Obits  are  writ 

Without  elation: 

A  good  example 
Of  Automation. 

^Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— The  Sag  Harbor  (N.  Y.)  Express  ran  a  one-sentence  front¬ 
page  story  about  a  school  board  election,  saying  one  man 
“defended”  (for  defeated)  another  and  mispelling  another 
word  as  “recieved.”  This  second  sentence  was  added  to  the 
first:  “Complete  details  of  all  the  local  School  Districts  will 
be  printed  next  week  when  we  find  a  sober  Linotype  operator.” 
.  .  .  Paul  Houston,  San  Francisco  Examiner  reporter,  won  the 
International  Frog  Journalism  Award  (trophy  and  $50)  for 
1965  for  a  Mother’s  Day  frog  story,  it  was  announced  by  the 
Committee  for  Higher  Standards  in  Frog  Journalism,  Calaveras 
County  Fair  Jumping  Frog  Jubilee,  Angels  Camp,  Calif.  The 
winning  story  was  chosen  from  clippings  on  the  Jumping 
Frog  Jubilee  from  newspapers  in  every  part  of  the  U.S.,  England, 
Scotland,  Australia,  Holland,  Italy,  Malta,  Belgium.  Germany, 
the  Bahamas.  South  Africa  and  Japan.  The  Jubilee  recently 
held  its  centennial  celebration  to  mark  the  passing  of  100  years 
since  Mark  Twain  WTote  the  story  that  made  him  famous.  “TTk 
Celebrated  Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County.” 

^Specially  If  You*re  *Flat^ 

The  sweetest  words  to  guys  who  write 
(E’en  those  who  hunt  and  peck) 

Are  found  in  letters  which  will  say— — 

“Enclosed  please  find  the  check.” 

^I^awrence  A.  Barrett,  Headlight’ 
Pittsburg,  Kansas 

One,  Two,  Three 

Win,  Place  and  Show 
In  the  money  rate. 

So  this  is  called 
The  Fourth  Estate. 

—Bill  Cktpeland,  Sarasota  Joursd 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  5, 
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NOW! 

A  GREATER  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 

IN  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

IN  THE  ISSUE  OF  SUNDAY,  MAY  30th.  THE 
HERALD  -  AMERICAN  AND  POST  •  STANDARD 
ARE  COMDINED  INTO  A  SINGLE,  GREATLY 
EXPANDED  AND  IMPROVED  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD  -  AMERICAN  THEREBY  INCLUDES 
THE  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THE  SUNDAY 
POST  -  STANDARD,  THE  ROTO  MAGAZINE  SECTION, 

MAGAZINE  SUPPLEMENT,  ALL  OF  THE  POPULAR 
COLOR  COMICS  AND  THE  COLUMNISTS  AND  WRITERS. 

IN  ADDITION  TO  ALL  OF  THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  HERALD-AMERICAN. 

THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 
TOTAL  COVERAGE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  15  -  COUNTY  GREATER 
CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  MARKET  IS  OBTAINED  AT  ONE  LOW  COST. 


the  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

HERALD-JOURNAL  HERALD-AMERICAN  THE  POST-STANDARD  /Tllj 
Evening  POST-STANDARD  Morning 

Sunday 


Represented  notionally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Laws  Controlling  the  Press 

^  I  'hf-  ami-iiierf>[er  hill  hein^  considered  in  England  which  would 
require  government  approval  for  newspaper  mergers  of  larger 
newspapers,  similar  to  occasional  demands  in  the  U.  S.  to  back  up 
current  activities  of  the  antitrust  department,  and  Canadian  efforts  to 
keep  ownership  of  Canadian  newspajiers  and  magazines  in  the  hands  of 
Canadians,  all  have  one  thing  in  common: 

They  represent  an  attitude  that  governments  can  legislate  success  in 
the  publishing  imlustry. 

Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  as  everyone  in  the  business  knows.  There 
are  two  alternatives  left  after  a  government  is  in  the  position  of 
preventing  a  sale  or  merger  of  an  unsuccessful  or  not-so-successful 
publication:  Either  to  let  it  die  a  slow’  financial  death,  or  subsidize  its 
existence  in  the  misguided  belief  it  is  in  the  pid)lic  interest. 

Once  governments  start  dictating,  or  establishing  by  law,  who  may  or 
may  not  own  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine  the  lid  is  off  the  box,  in  our 
opinion.  In  Canada,  for  instance,  what  is  to  prevent  the  next  step  from 
being  legislation  to  insure  that  ownership  is  confined  to  white 
I’rotestant,  native-born  Canadians,  or  in  Quebec  to  native-born 
Catholics?  In  the  T.  .S.,  if  the  government  can  say  a  publisher  cannot 
ow’n  tw’o  new  spa|x*rs  in  the  same  community  or  in  the  same  area,  what 
is  to  prevent  it  eventually  saying  what  kind  of  a  publisher  it  is  talking 
about? 

Government  (ontrol  of  press  ownership  could  lie  a  great  big  camel’s 
nose  undtor  the  tent  of  press  freedom  regardless  of  protestations  that  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  editors  and  reporters. 


Triumph  for  the  Press 

ON  the  12th  observante  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  Day  (June  7)  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Dr.  Petlro  G.  Beltran,  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association,  says  “the  day  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
lAPA  can  flash  a  triumphant  bulletin  to  read  tersely: ‘There  is  freedom 
of  press  throughout  the  .\iuericas.’  ”  Cadia,  Haiti  ami  Paraguay  are 
on  the  black  list;  Guatemala  and  Bolivia  are  in  the  grey  area.  And  this 
year,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  turned  toward  United  States  |X)licy  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  rebellion,  the  shadows  of  official  news  man¬ 
agement  are  cast  over  our  own  press  freedom. 

However,  the  “hard  facts”  of  rejxjrting  on  the  scene  in  Santo 
Domingo  have  stood  fast  against  the  versions  handetl  out  in 
Washington  in  such  contrast  as  to  inspire  Walter  Lippmann  to 
comment  at  a  meeting  of  world  editors  in  London:  “Santo  Domingo 
may  be  a  political  disaster,  but  it  was  a  triumph  for  the  press.” 

Decision  Too  Late 

The  decision  of  the  International  Tyjwgraphical  Union  members  to 
honor  their  contract  and  cross  the  picket  line  in  Baltimore  was 
long  overdue.  It  was  only  because  of  their  misguided  loyalty  to  the 
picket  line  rather  than  to  their  signed  contract  that  the  Guild  strike 
has  been  effective  in  closing  down  the  Baltimore  papers.  If  all  the 
printers  had  let  it  be  known  they  would  abide  by  their  contracts,  the 
Guild  might  have  thought  twice  about  calling  a  strike  that  has  proved 
costly  to  everyone  involved. 


A  tcluAesonu;  longue  is  a  tree  of  life:  hut 
perverseness  therein  is  u  breach  in  the 
spirit.  Proverbs  15,  4. 
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K  ^SING  THE  PRICE 

In  Nov.  -n her  of  ’.S8  our  newspaper,  the 
Blanches!  Union  Leader,  became  the 
first  papf  in  New  England  to  raise  its 
price  to  he  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  in  l!  nation  to  raise  its  home  de¬ 
livered  |t!i<e  to  60c  a  week.  We  suffered 
less  than  ..  10%  decrease  in  circulation 
and  a  year  later  had  recovered  all  our  lost 
circulation  except  39  copies. 

Now  at  rOc  liome  delivered,  our  circula¬ 
tion  is  at  .in  all-time  high  and  6.000  above 
where  it  was  when  we  first  raised  the  price. 

We  congratulate  Richard  C.  Steele  on 
his  conversion  (E&P,  May  22)  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  lad  tliat  for  years  the  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  lia\e  been  under-pricing  them¬ 
selves.  It  will  he  interesting  to  see  if  now. 
after  his  return  from  the  heady  atmosphere 
of  tropical  llermuda  to  good  (dd  New  Eng¬ 
land.  he  will  maintain  his  courage  and 
immediately  raise  the  price  of  the  War- 
tester  Telifinim  Gazette  to  l.fic  and  to 
•fOc  a  week,  thus  juitting  his  customers* 
money  where  his  mouth  is. 

Of  course  all  major  U.S.  newspapers 
in  major  cities  throughout  the  nation 
-hould  have  long  ago  taken  the  lead  and 
pone  to  l.Sc.  As  for  their  mammoth  Sun¬ 
days,  these  should  have  been  selling  for 
a  number  of  years  now  at  the  basic  price 
of  50c  in  their  home  cities. 

William  Lokb 

President. 

Union  Leader  Corp.. 

Manchester,  N.H. 

*  *  * 

STUDY’  CHALLENGED 

The  article  (May  15)  about  two  jour¬ 
nalism  professors’  readership  “study”  in 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich,  must  not  go  unchal- 
lenped. 

We  question  the  validity  of  the  “study” 
results  on  several  points.  In  the  first  place. 
Profs.  Stempel  and  Click  purport  to  have 
conducted  “155  interviews  with  residents 
chosen  at  random.”  Selection  of  interview 
subjects,  of  course,  can  determine  the  out¬ 
come  of  any  poll.  Of  equal  importance  are 
the  framing  of  the  questions  and  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  in  placing  the  questions  before 
the  subjects,  either  of  which  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  poll’s  results  and  distort  these 
results  if  not  handled  properly.  Profs. 

I  Click  and  Stempel  used  university  stu¬ 
dents  to  conduct  their  “study”  as  a  class 
project;  another  important  part  of  polling 
is  the  conduct  of  the  pollster,  who  can 
also  influence  replies  with  his  handling  of 
the  interview.  Playing  with  polls  is  like 
handling  a  loaded  revolver;  it  can  be  dan¬ 
gerous  unless  done  properly. 

Of  most  importance  to  us  here  at  the 
1/t.  Pleasant  Daily  Tiines-News,  the 
Click-Stempel  “study”  was  conducted 
during  a  few  days  early  in  October  of 
1964.  We.  purchased  the  Daily  Times- 
News  and  assumed  operation  on  Oct.  26, 
1964 — several  days  after  the  Click-Stem- 
pel  “study”  of  readership. 

^’e  can  have  little  quarrel  with  one  of 
the  professors’  overall  conclusions — that 
the  throwaway  in  Mt.  Pleasant  can  be 
stiff  competition.  We  know  this.  The  pro- 
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lessors  suggest  a  “vigorous  competitive 
effort  by  the  newspaper.”  The  new  Daily 
Times-News  is  providing  such  an  effort, 
with  gratifying  results. 

For  example,  the  Stempel-Click  “study” 
indicated  the  throwaway  was  ahead  of  the 
newspaper  in  “occasional  readership”  of 
auto  ads.  If  this  was  true  last  October, 
one  reason  could  have  been  the  volume  of 
auto  ads  in  the  newspaper,  at  the  time  of 
the  “studv,”  But  things  are  changing  at 
the  new  Daily  Time.s-News. 

During  the  week  of  Oct.  5,  1964 — the 
lime  of  the  “study” — the  Daily  Times- 
News  carried  210  inches  of  national  auto¬ 
mobile  ads  plus  only  18  inches  of  local 
automobile  ads  for  a  total  of  228  inches. 
But  during  the  week  of  May  17,  1965 — 
under  a  “vigorous  competitive  effort”  such 
as  the  profes.sors  suggested — the  neW 
Daily  Times-News  carried  249  inches  of 
national  automobile  ads  plus  .307  inches 
of  local  auto  ads  for  a  total  of  556  inches. 

We’d  bet  another  “study”  by  Stempel- 
Click  students  in  October  of  1965  would 
show  much  different  readership  results — 
even  with  the  questionable  techniques  the 
professors  applied. 

Richard  L.  Milliman 

Publisher. 

Daily  Times-News. 

Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

*  «  * 

MONEY  IN  ADS 

As  a  general  rule,  to  avoid  costly  mis¬ 
takes  and  embarrassment,  do  not  photo¬ 
graph  paper  money  or  other  government 
obligations  for  advertising  purposes.  For 
example,  the  U.S.  .Secret  Service  fre¬ 
quently  seizes  expensive  items,  including 
plates,  negatives,  proofs,  art  work,  layouts, 
etc.,  from  advertisers  and  their  clients  be¬ 
cause  the  laws  governing  the  reproduction 
of  currency  and  other  government  obliga¬ 
tions  have  been  violated. 

Here  is  the  basic  rule: 

Printed  reproductions  or  films  of  paper 
money,  checks,  bonds,  stamps  and  securi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  are  not  permissible  for  adver¬ 
tising  purposes  except  in  the  following 
cases: 

(1)  Black  and  white  illustrations  of 
paper  currency  may  lie  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  numismatic  advertising  provided 
there  is  compliance  with  certain  size  re¬ 
strictions. 

(2)  Black  and  white  illustrations  of 
United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps 
are  permitted  for  philatelic  advertising, 
whether  or  not  cancelled. 

(3)  Illustrations  of  foreign  postage 
stamps  which  bear  an  official  cancellation 
mark  may  be  used  for  advertising  and 
may  be  either  black  or  white  or  color. 

Photographs  or  printed  illustrations  of 
United  States  and  foreign  coins  may  be 
used  for  advertising  purposes.  However, 
tokens,  discs,  or  devices  in  the  likeness 
or  similitude  of  genuine  coins,  are  not 
jiermissible. 

Burrill  a.  Pf.tf.rson 
U.S.  Secret  Service, 

Washington. 
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Out  this  month... 
your  fastest  guide 
to  all  the 
news  of  1964... 
$60  a  copy. 


Add  $45  more 
and  you  also  get  a 
year’s  suhscription  to 
The  New  York  Times 
Semimonthly  Index- 
your  fastest  guide  to  all 
the  current  news  of 
the  world. 


■  I 


Mail  the  coupon 
to  place  your  order 
or  get  more  details. 


The  New  York  Times  Index 
229  West  43d  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


I  I  Please  send  me  complete 
' — '  details  about  The  New  York 
Times  Index  service. 


I  I  Please  enter  my  order  for 
' — '  The  New  York  Times  Index 
service  as  checked  below— 
and  bill  me. 


Name  and  Title. 


Organization. 


Street  Address. 


I  I  1964  Annual  Index  only 
' — '  ($60  per  copy) 

I  I  1964  Annual  Index  and 
' — '  Semimonthly  Index— $105 
complete— a  saving  of  $15) 


I  I  Semimonthly  Index  only 
' — *  ($60  for  year's  subscription) 

□  Binder  for  Semimonthly 
Index  ($6  each,  holds  30 
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Loeb  Kills  Haverhill  Paper, 
Makes  $  Million  Settlement 


Gazette  Alone  Again  in  a  City 
Court  Called  Natural  Monopoly 


with  non-union  help  after 
lapse  of  three  days. 


court  observed  that  the  printers 
also  accompanied  advertising 
solicitors  and  urged  merchants 
to  favor  the  Journal. 

A  more  serious  finding  against 
Union  Leader  was  Mr.  Loeb’s 
arrangement  with  Haverhill 
merchants.  The  court  found 
there  was  a  general  under¬ 
standing  that  these  merchants 
would  not  advertise  in  the 


,,  merchants  appealed  to  Mr.  Loeb 

Haverhux,  Mass,  ton  on  Wednesday  ^or  ^  shopping  paper  to 

By  the  nature  of  circum-  down  the  figure  Ro^rt  H.  pre-Christmas  ad- 

sunces.  this  New  England  city  Goldman,  counsel  for  the  Ga-  ..grtising.  He  established  the 


On  Nov  30,  1957,  according  ^  ^o 

to  the  testimony  in  the  private  .  advertise  ex- 

antitrust  suit,  ^x  Haverhill 
merchants  appealed^  to  Mr.  Loeb  J 


settled,  the  merchants’  interest 
in  the  Journal  waned.  But 
thereafter,  according  to  the 


of  45,000  iiersons  is  a  one-news-  zette  said  his  client  would  ac-  ^  thereafter,  according  to  the 

jiaper  town  again — after  nearly  cept  the  lower  amount  partly  in  ..  .  anilv  Dec  16  court  record,  Loeb  paid  each  of 

eight  years  of  bitter  competi-  deferred  payments.  ‘  ’  the  merchants  subscribing  to 

tion  which  was  set  off  by  a  Judge  Charles  E.  Wyzanski  ‘Life  and  Death  Struggle’  the  boycott  agreement  $50  a 
printers’  .strike.  Jr.,  who  presided  at  the  lengthy  m,  tt  ^  i.  »  i  week.  This  was  increased  by 

Framed  in  heavy  black  rules,  antitrust  case  trials  in  1960, 


it  to  a  daily  Dec.  16.  merchants  subscribing  to 

‘Life  and  Death  Struggle’  the  boycott  agreement  $50  a 
week.  This  was  increased  by 
The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  promises  to  pay  $150,000,  plus 


the  front  page  of  the  Haverhill  said  he  would  be  very  happy  which  affirmed  the  findmgs  of  bonus,  if  the  Journal  succeed- 
Journal  on  Tuesday  morning  to  sign  the  necessary  orders  ^  trial  court,  noted  in  its  becoming  the  only  paper 

proclaimed:  “City’s  newspaper  to  close  the  matter.  He  granted  decision  that  active  competi-  jjj  Haverhill, 
competition  ends  today.”  The  the  request  of  Ralph  W.  Sulli-  Hon  between  the  Journal  and  jjy  the  fall  of  1958,  the  court 


story  began  in  this  vein:  “Hav-  van,  attorney  for  Union-Lead- 


the  Gazette  occurred  in  a  life¬ 


leading  citizen  died  er,  to  allow  at  least  28  days  to  and-death  struggle. 


said,  the  Gazette  found  itself 
in  danger  of  insolvency.  Mr. 


shortly  after  noon  today.”  arrange  for  financing  of  the  H  was  Judge  Wyzanski  who  Loeb  made  overtures  to  buy  it, 

A  secondary  headline  noted  million-dollar  settlement.  He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whereupon  the  New  England 

that  the  “syndicate”  had  gained  said  the  down  payment  might  Haverhill  was  a  “natural  rno-  pr^oup  was  formed  and  made  a 

a  monopoly.  This  was  a  refer-  l>e  made  by  June  18.  nopoly  in  newspaper  publish-  successful  bid  for  the  property, 

ence  to  the  ownership  of  the  In  the  past  the  Union  Leader  Cities  of  its  size,  he  found.  Some  shareholders,  the  court 
130-year-old  Haverhill  Gazette  Corp.  has  obtained  loans  from  a  cannot  support  two  good  daily  observed,  were  interested  in 

by  a  group  of  men  who  publish  welfare  fund  which  is  controlled  newspapers  under  present-day  Loeb’s  getting  his  “comeup- 

newspapers  in  other  New  Eng-  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Team-  conditions.  pance.” 

land  cities  sters.  The  courts  dismissed  Loeb’s  The  Gazette  had  sued  for 


land  cities.  sters.  The  courts  dismissed  Loeb’s  The  Gazette  had  sued  for 

Admitting  to  a  loss  of  $5  counter-claim  that  purchase  of  treble  damages  amounting  to 

million  “for  a  principle”— the  (arculation  Dipped  the  Gazette  by  members  of  the  nearly  $4  million.  After  court 

establishment  of  an  “independ-  Mr.  Loeb’s  closing  of  the  England  Daily  Newspa-  ,.ulings  in  its  favor,  a  Harvard 

ent  newspaper”  here— William  Journal  came  unexpectedly,  al-  Association  in  the  name  of  professor  was  appointed  master 

Ixieb,  the  fiery  owner  of  the  though  it  was  generally  known  ''ewspapeij  of  New  England  to  determine  the  amount  of 
prosperous  profit-sharing  Union  that  circulation  had  declined  to  constituted  an  illegal  restraint  damages.  He  set  the  figure  at 
Leader  Corporation  in  Man-  a  point  below  5,000  daily.  At  trade.  In  essence,  the  courts  $88,326,  This  was  set  aside  by 
Chester,  N.  H.,  thus  gave  up  one  period  in  the  feud  the  Jour-  culed  that  the  publishers  merely  the  courts  and  a  new  hearing 
the  ghost  in  one  of  the  country’s  nal  had  gained  dominance  over  together  to  rescue  the  was  underway  m  April  when 

most  litigated  newspaper  bat-  the  Gazette,  whose  circulation  Gazette  from  Loeb  and  make  a  the  settlement  was  disclosed. 


ties.  slipped  to  around  8,000.  Now  investment;  that  none  of  Frank  A.  Lawlor,  of  the 

Some  time  before  June  30  Mr.  the  Gazette  is  above  the  20,000  ^^eir  papers  weie  in  competi-  Lowell  Sun,  is  president  of  the 
Loeb’s  company  must  deliver  mark.  Gazette  Company;  William 

$1,100,000  in  cash  to  the  Haver-  All  of  the  30  Journal  em-  At  the  outset  Loeb  hired  some  Dwight,  of  the  Holyoke  Trana- 
hill  Gazette  Company  in  final  ployes,  including  union  crafts-  the  Gazette’s  striking  print-  cript-Telegram,  is  secretary, 

settlement  of  a  claim  for  dam-  men,  received  severance  pay  to  distribute  the  Journal  and  William  F,  Lucey  of  the 

ages  due  to  practices  which  the  but  none  were  reported  to  have  thus  demonstrate  that  it  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  is 

courts  found  to  have  violated  been  transferred  to  jobs  on  the  had  union  support.  But  the  treasurer. 

the  antitrust  laws.  Loeb  paper  across  the  border  in  - 

In  his  parting  editorial  blast  New  Hampshire.  The  business- 

against  the  Gazette,  Mr.  Loeb  editorial  office  remained  open.  d  _ ^  _ 9  A  — - 

indicated  the  payment,  ar-  The  Journal  was  printed  on 

ranged  in  an  out-of-court  agree-  a  $100,000  press  at  the  plant  of  *7 

ment  among  attorneys,  would  Merrimack  Printing  Co.  which 

impose  no  great  hardship  on  also  turned  out  the  Lowell  1J]|  "I  v~l  .-j  , 

him  or  his  wife,  who  is  a  mem-  Liberator  and  the  Haverhill  I 

ber  of  the  Scripps  family  which  Liberator,  weeklies.  The  latter  ^ 

Dwns  the  Scripps-Howard  news-  was  suspended  along  with  the  Baltimore  The  company  pledged  itself 

papers  and  other  enterprises.  Journal.  A  public  statement  by  the  to  take  no  reprisals  against 


Simpapers’  Amnesty 
Pledge  Ends  Strike 


jwn.  tne  bcripps-Howard  news-  was  suspended  along  with  the  Baltimore  The  company  pledged  itself 

papers  and  other  enterprises.  Journal.  A  public  statement  by  the  to  take  no  reprisals  against 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  had  been  In  November,  1957  the  Ga-  Sunpapers  of  amnesty  to  be  ac-  union  printers,  who  honored 
announced  that  the  Union  zette  published  the  only  daily  corded  to  all  employes  who  the  Guild  picket  lines  for  40 

^der  Corp.  would  pay  $1,250,-  newspaper  in  Haverhill.  Its  prevented  publication  of  the  days,  nor  any  others,  including 

•bO  in  the  terms  of  the  settle-  union  printers  went  out  on  newspapers  from  April  17  to  Guild  members,  for  any  inci- 

Bent.  No  explanation  was  strike  Nov.  20,  1957  and  the  May  27  ended  the  Guild’s  strike  dents  that  occurred  during  the 

Pven  in  federal  court  at  Bos-  Gazette  resumed  publication  here  June  3.  {Continued  on  page  58) 


Pven  in  federal  court  at  Bos-  Gazette  resumed 
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Hand-to-Hand  Combat 
With  Royalty’s  PR 

Rv  Edwin  Roth 


Bonn 

Even  on  a  dramatic,  historic, 
stupendous  i*oyal  tour,  primi¬ 
tive  means  of  communication 
are  sometimes  the  most  efficient. 
This  was  shown  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip 
sailed  up  the  Rhine  on  the  white 
and  gold  steamer  “Loreley”  dur¬ 
ing  their  tour  of  Germany  re¬ 
cently. 

We  press  representatives 
from  all  over  the  world  —  more 
than  200  correspondents,  colum¬ 
nists,  commentators,  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  movie  camera  opera¬ 
tors  —  followed  in  the  “Koeln.” 
A  simple  .semaphore  code  was 
arranged  to  tell  the  cameramen 
on  the  “Koeln”  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  appear  on  the  “Lore- 
ley’s”  deck  and  pose  against  the 
magnificent  background  of  cas¬ 
tles,  vineyards,  and  quaint  river¬ 
side  villages. 

Information  Counselor  John 
Price  of  the  British  embassy  in 
Bonn  was  with  us  on  the 
“Koeln”,  while  the  Buckingham 
Palace  press  officer,  William 
Heseltine,  was  on  the  “Loreley”. 
When  Price  raised  one  hand  on 
the  “Koeln”,  it  meant  “Would 
the  Queen  be  free  to  come  up 
on  deck  in  about  five  minutes?” 
Two  hands  held  up  by  Heseltine 
meant:  “The  Queen  will  be  on 
deck  in  precisely  five  minutes.” 

In  a  gigantic  operation  which 
beat  the  German  tours  of  Gen¬ 
eral  de  Gaulle  (10  days  in  1962 
but  without  a  trip  to  Berlin) 
and  President  Kennedy  (4  days 
in  1963,  with  a  tremendous  day 
in  Berlin),  the  German  govern¬ 
ment’s  press  department  trans¬ 
ported  the  international  press 
corps  for  11  days  through  Bonn, 
up  the  Rhine,  to  Hamburg.  It 
built  press  centers  of  varying 
quality  in  nine  places. 

64  Accreditation  Cards 

All  press  arrangements  were 
fought  out  between  the  Palace 
press  office,  which  is  used  to 
limited,  respectful  pool  arrange¬ 
ments  preserving  royal  majesty, 
and  the  Bonn  government  which 
wanted  the  fullest  possible  cov¬ 
erage  for  the  greatest  possible 
goodwill.  The  British  insisted 
that  no  press  representative  — 
not  even  a  pool  correspondent  — 
would  be  allowed  on  the  Queen’s 
train,  plane,  or  steamer. 

During  the  German  tours  of 
General  de  Gaulle  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  all  press  repre- 

10 


sentatives  who  wanted  to  do  so 
drove  behind  them  in  buses  all 
the  time.  But  the  British  refused 
to  let  any  press  bus  drive  be¬ 
hind  Queen  Elizabeth’s  motor¬ 
cade  anywhere  except  in  Berlin, 
where  the  Germans  could  get 
this  very  reluctant  concession 
from  the  British. 

Only  in  Berlin  was  the  open 
car  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Prince  Philip,  Mayor  Willy 
Brandt  and  Chancellor  Ludwig 
Erhard  followed  by  10  press 
buses. 

Because  of  the  British  insist¬ 
ence  on  protecting  the  Queen’s 
majesty  from  too  much  press 
intrusion,  we  traveled  ahead  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  long  bus 
rides,  long  train  rides,  and  mid¬ 
night  flights.  While  on  the  de 
Gaulle  and  Kennedy  trips  the 
accreditation  badge  admitted  to 
every  press  enclosure  and  al¬ 
most  every  event.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  German  trip  had  64  dif¬ 
ferent  colored  admission  cards 
to  press  enclosures  and  events. 

A  special  “protocol”  notice 
ordered  cameramen  not  to  pho¬ 
tograph  the  Queen  from  less 
than  four  yards,  while  eating 
or  drinking,  and  while  walking 
on  stairs.  This  was  completely 
ignored  throughout  the  trip. 
Many  times,  cameras  were  held 
within  inches  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  face. 

West  Germany’s  press  not 
only  gave  the  tour  enormous 
coverage,  but  used  it  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  advertising.  Bunte 
Illustrierte  acted  as  if  it  had 
sponsored  the  tour  as  its  own 
stunt.  It  plastered  all  West  Ger¬ 
many  with  huge  colored  posters 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip.  Wherever  the  royal  tour 
went  it  was  followed  by  three 
planes  pulling  three  streamers 
welcoming  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
on  behalf  of  this  magazine’s 
readers. 

In  Berlin,  almost  all  the  flags 
waved  at  Queen  Elizabeth  were 
printed  by  a  Berlin  tabloid  with 
its  owTi  scarlet  advertisement 
much  larger  than  the  Queen’s 
picture  and  the  words  “Berlin 
greets  Queen  Elizabeth  II.” 

In  the  Official  Packet 

The  British  government’s  in¬ 
formation  services  distributed 
masses  of  public  relations  ma¬ 
terial  about  the  British  mon¬ 
archy  and  the  British  way  of 
life. 

Here  is  part  of  the  official 


program  given  to  the  jjress  for 
the  royal  visit  to  the  Guetersloh 
Royal  Air  Force  base: 

“1305  hours:  (a)  The  Sta¬ 
tion  Commander  will  present  the 
President  of  the  Mess  Commit¬ 
tee  and  Flying  Officer  A.  Y. 
Lawrence,  Women’s  Royal  Air 
Force,  (b)  Flying  Officer  Law¬ 
rence  will  escort  Her  Majesty 
to  the  Ladies’  Retiring  Room, 
(c)  The  PMC  will  escort  His 
Royal  Highness  to  the  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Retiring  Room.” 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  military  airfield  in  Berlin, 
the  British  army’s  press  officer 
Major  Reginald  Peachie,  wear¬ 
ing  his  best  uniform  and  all  his 
medals,  had  to  read  out  with  in¬ 
creasing  embarrassment  this 
very  unmilitary  official  news 
item: 

“Overcoat  in  golden  yellow 
light  weight  mohair  wool  cut  on 
slim  unfitting  lines  without 
fastening.  The  small  round  col¬ 
lar  is  faced  with  matching  heavy 
pure  silk  shantung  which  is  used 
for  the  dress  beneath.  The  dress 
is  cut  to  give  the  effect  of  a  two- 
piece,  and  has  a  plain  unfitted 
bodice,  is  sleeveless  and  is  fin¬ 
ished  with  two  small  bows  at 
the  side  attaching  the  bodice  to 
the  skirt.” 

The  royal  tour’s  best  souve¬ 
nir  was  collected  by  charming 
Dominique  Auclere,  who  has 
been  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  daily  Figaro  for 
more  than  25  years.  She  now 
has  on  the  official  note  paper  of 
the  Bavarian  state  government 
in  Munich,  complete  with  official 
rubber  stamp  and  signature, 
this  official  request: 

“It  is  urgently  requested  to 
admit  Madame  Dominique  Au¬ 
clere  to  the  National  Theater 
in  a  short  evening  dress.  Ma¬ 
dame  Auclere’s  bag  containing 
her  long  evening  dress  was  lost.” 

Dominique  Auclere,  who  is 
very  French,  was  so  moved  by 
this  unique  official  document 
that  she  found  time  to  buy  her¬ 
self  a  new  long  evening  dress. 
• 

Geoffrey  Hoare 

I.K)NDON 

Geoffrey  Hoare,  61,  noted  war 
reporter  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  British  newspapers,  died 
May  28.  He  covered  the  war  in 
the  African  desert  and  in  Greece 
for  the  Times  and  later  worked 
for  the  News  Chronicle  and  the 
Daily  Mail. 

• 

Pravjla  Etlilor  Dies 

Moscow 

Pravda,  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper,  this  week  announced 
the  death  of  one  of  its  founding 
editor,  Boris  1.  Ivanov.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Party  when  it  estab¬ 
lished  the  paper  May  5,  1912. 


Erhard’s  ]Vh)ve 
To  Muzzle  ?s  ews 
Media  ()ppoM‘d 

Bonn 

The  German  Press  ('->uncil,  an 
organization  of  publishers  and 
broadcasters,  has  registered  op¬ 
position  to  the  draft  of  a  law 
which  would  regulate  news  me¬ 
dia  in  times  of  emergency  and 
war. 

After  the  draft,  ])repared  by 
the  Interior  Ministry,  won  cabi¬ 
net  approval,  the  Pre.ss  Council 
announced  that  it  “emphatically 
rejected”  the  idea  of  l  egulatinft 
the  news  in  a  period  of  “de¬ 
fense  alert,”  especially  when  it 
is  left  to  the  government  alone 
to  decide  when  a  “defense  alert’ 
was  warranted. 

The  bill  would  reeiuire  that 
newspapers  lay  all  their  newrs 
before  a  government  press  com¬ 
mission  and  require  them  to 
print  all  official  statements 
whenever  the  government  de¬ 
cides  these  measures  are  needed 
to  speed  defense  readiness. 

It  would  also  require  the 
licensing  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  and  domestic  news  agency 
chiefs  in  West  Germany  in  time 
of  emergency. 

The  bill  is  i)art  of  a  package 
of  legislation  on  which  Chancel¬ 
lor  Ludwig  Erhard’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  get  .started  be¬ 
fore  Sept.  19  elections. 

• 

Glenn  Neville  Dies; 
Last  Mirror  Editor 

Glenn  Neville,  editor-in-chiei 
of  the  New  York  Mirror  whet 
it  suspended  publication  in  1963. 
died  June  1  at  his  home  in  Keene 
Valley,  N.  Y.  He  was  59  and 
had  suffered  a  stroke  a  year 
ago. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  Mr.  Neville,  a  Mis¬ 
sourian,  began  working  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  1927. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  1937, 
starting  on  the  Mirror  staff  and 
l>ecoming  chief  editorial  writer, 
then  executiv'e  editor  and  editor 
in  1955. 

• 

Vir^nia  Stations  Sold 

Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Hamilton  Shea  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  have  agreed  to  sell  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley  Broadcasting  Inc 
to  Gilmore  Broadcasting  Corp 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  if  the  F^- 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  approves  the  deal.  Mr.  Shea 
would  remain  under  a  long-term 
contract  as  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  WSVA  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  The  Star  ob¬ 
tained  its  interest  in  19-59. 
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Springfield 
Court  Fight 
Continues 

SPRINGFIEIi),  Mass. 

It  ha.'  been  five  years  since 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  of  New 
York  bouKht  an  interest  in  the 
Sprinffficlil  Newspapers  and 
testimoney  relating  to  his  am¬ 
bition  to  gain  control  of  the 
property  in  1967  continues  to 
pile  up  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Newhouse,  who  owns 
ne\vspap(MS  across  the  country, 
is  committed  to  an  investment 
of  approximately  $4  million  in 
the  Biji  ingtield  Newspapers  and 
their  subsidiarj'  enterprises.  The 
newspaiKMs  are  the  Springfield 
Union  (morning),  the  Spring- 
field  Ddilii  S'eu'n  (evening)  and 
the  Springfield  Republican 
(Sunday).  The  morning-evening 
circulation  is  close  to  180,000 
and  the  Sunday  sale  is  at  115,- 
000. 

Lawsuits  instituted  by  the 
Newark  Morning  Ledger  Co. 
Inc.,  a  Newhouse  corporation, 
and  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Sherman  Bowles,  who  ran  the 
Springfield  newspapers  for 
many  years  until  he  died  in 
1956,  have  kept  judges  busy 
almost  since  the  day  in  June, 
1960,  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  Ledger  Co.  had  pur¬ 
chased  74  shares  of  Republican 
Company  stock  from  a  group  of 
Bowles  cousins. 

About  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Newhouse  contracted  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  80  additional  shares 
from  the  Bowles  family  which 
were  held  in  the  employes’  pen¬ 
sion  funds  under  a  voting  trust 
agreement  expiring  in  1967.  The 
two  blocks  of  stocks  would  con¬ 
stitute  effective  control  of  the 
management. 

A  recess  was  taken  this  week 
in  trial  of  a  suit  brought  by  the 
Bowles  heirs  which  seeks  to  re¬ 
move  the  voting  trustees  who 
now  control  the  newspapers.  Ap¬ 
proximately  5,000  pages  of  testi¬ 
mony  have  been  compiled  in  the 
hearings  l)efore  Federal  Master 
Henry  M.  Leen  at  Boston. 

Much  of  the  same  ground  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  117-day  trial  of  an 
action  brought  in  state  court  by 
the  Ledger  Co.  against  the  news¬ 
papers’  managers  has  been  re¬ 
traced  in  the  federal  case.  The 
court  record  ran  to  18,000  pages 
in  the  Ledger  case  and  brought 
a  recommended  verdict  by  Spe¬ 
cial  Master  George  N.  Beaure¬ 
gard  which  comes  before  the 
Superior  Court  here  June  8  for 
the  drafting  of  a  final  decree. 

The  federal  trial  is  scheduled 
to  be  resumed  June  14. 


ISeivhonse  Will  Build 
Paper  Mill  in  South 

Gilman  Paper  Company  and 
(he  S.  I.  Newhou.se  interests 
have  announced  that  they  have 
joined  forces  in  a  i)roject  to  con¬ 
struct  a  200,000-ton  newsprint, 
magazine  paper  and  bleached 
pulp  mill  in  the  South.  Sites  in 
several  states  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  project,  when 
completed,  will  total  $60,000,000. 

The  mill,  to  be  managed  and 
operated  by  the  Gilman  Paper 
Company,  will  lie  an  available 
source  of  supply  of  newsprint 
for  New.shouse  newspapers  and 
for  paper  for  Conde  Na.st  mag¬ 
azines  in  which  Mr.  Newhouse 
has  a  major  interest. 

The  Newhou.se  group  includes 
the  Birmingham  Newa  and 
Hiuitaville  Timea  in  Alabama 
and  the  New  Orleans  Statea- 
Item  and  Picayune  in  Louisiana. 

In  the  year  since  Judge  Beau¬ 
regard  made  his  findings  public 
—  basically,  he  suggested  that 
the  court  .should  order  some  acts 
of  the  management  be  corrected 
or  revised  —  the  higher  author¬ 
ity  has  made  deletions  and 
changes  as  a  basis  for  attorneys 
to  arrive  at  a  final  report. 

Trustees  Are  Changed 

The  original  pension  fund  and 
v'oting  trust  trustees  were  Paul 
F.  Craig,  Walter  R.  Graham, 
Frank  H.  Kelly  and  John  A. 
Mannix.  They  have  been  re¬ 
placed  since  the  master’s  report, 
which  condemned  some  of  their 
actions,  was  .issued. 

The  present  pension  trustees 
are  Sidney  R.  Cook,  Bernard  M. 
Crosby,  James  F.  Duggan  and 
James  R.  Crowe,  all  active  in 
the  newspapers’  management. 
Those  voting  the  Bowles  stock 
are  Messrs.  Crowe,  Crosby,  Dug¬ 
gan  and  Arthur  T.  Garvey,  an 
attorney  and  counsellor  to  Mr. 
Bowles. 

Several  witnesses  have  testi¬ 
fied  in  both  trials  that  Mr.  Cook, 
treasurer  of  the  Republican 
Company,  had  vowed  that  Mr. 
Newhouse  would  never  gain  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company,  not  even 
in  1967. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that 
Mr.  Newhouse  paid  $25,000  a 
share  for  the  74  shares  acquired 
from  minority  stockholders  and 
the  purchase  agreement  with 
the  Bowles  family  calls  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  $21,000  a  share  for  their 
80  shares  in  1967.  Meanwhile, 
the  pension  funds  are  paying 
the  family  $30,000  a  year. 

Substantial  annual  contribu¬ 
tions  from  company  profits  to 
the  pension  funds  are  at  issue 
in  the  litigation.  The  value  of 
the  pension  funds  has  been  put 
at  more  than  $15  million. 


Panel  Favors 
Piece  Charge 
On  2-C  Mail 

Washington 

The  Citizens’  Advisory  Panel 
on  Postal  Rates  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  Congress  provide 
more  complete  guidelines  for 
establishing  second  class  mail 
lates. 

In  its  report  submitted  to  the 
Postmaster  General  after  sev¬ 
eral  months  of  study,  the  Panel 
states  its  l)elief  that  postage 
charged  for  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  in  second  class 
should  be  redesigned  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  adequate  piece  charge 
that  reflects  the  realities  of 
costs. 

Scaled  to  Cost.s 

“If  this  were  done,’’  the  Panel 
says,  “all  publications  would  be 
subject  to  a  basic  handling  and 
delivery  charge.  Postage  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  charge,  for  each 
copy  mailed,  should  be  scaled  in 
relation  to  line-haul  transporta¬ 
tion  costs.” 

With  the  absence  of  such 
guidelines,  the  Panel  observed 
that  controversy  centers  over 
legislative  rate  adjustments. 

All  preferential  postal  rates 
should  be  discontinued  and  if 
subsidies  to  certain  types  of 
mail  are  justified  they  should 
be  paid  directly  from  Treasury 
funds,  the  Panel  told  Postmaster 
General  John  A.  Gronouski. 

The  Panel  recommended  that 
the  Postal  Service  pay  its  full 
costs  from  postal  receipts.  The 
Panel  was  headed  by  Robert 
Ramspeck,  former  Congressman 
and  former  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

“There  is  an  urgent  need  for 
rate  increases,”  the  report  said, 
“and  the  size  of  the  deficit  sug¬ 
gests  that  few,  if  any,  categories 
of  mail  should  be  exempt  from 
rate  increases.” 

The  Panel  concluded  that 
Congress  should  evaluate  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  mail  on  the 
basis  of  their  service  value  and 
other  intangibles  such  as  the 
social,  economic  and  cultural 
importance  of  each  class  of  mail. 

Public  Service  Subsidy 

It  pointed  out  that  the  tax- 
supported  public  service  costs 
have  increased  from  $37  million 
in  1960  to  about  $500  million  to¬ 
day  and  attributed  the  increase 
to  the  rapid  volume  growth  of 
preferred  rate  mail  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  list  of  public 
service  items.  The  report  par¬ 
ticularly  cited  the  mail  volume 


increase  of  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tions  and  mailers  of  fourth  class 
educational  materials. 

“If  there  is  merit  in  these  sub¬ 
sidies,”  the  report  emphasized, 
“they  should  be  identified  and 
included  as  direct  payments 
from  the  budgets  of  the  Federal 
agencies  charged  with  oversee¬ 
ing  public  welfare  activities.” 

Postmaster  General  Gronou¬ 
ski  commended  the  Panel  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  met  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  challenging  asisgnment. 
He  said :  “While  there  are  some 
l)oints  with  which  we  may  not 
agree,  it  is  a  most  thoughtful 
and  bold  report  and  I  expect  to 
find  it  very  useful  in  shaping 
the  financial  policies  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.” 

The  Panel  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Gronouski  on  Jan.  22  after 
he  announced  that  a  proposal 
to  revi.se  rates  this  year  was 
being  deferred. 

Other  members  were:  Walker 
Lee  Cisler,  president  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Edison  Company;  Robert 
H.  Rawson,  general  manager  of 
the  Empire  Plow  Company; 
John  H.  Snyder,  president.  Over¬ 
land  Corporation  and  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Turner,  Professor  of 
Business  Economics  and  Public 
Policy,  University  of  Indiana; 
Mrs.  Mary  Roebling,  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Trenton  Trust 
Company;  and  James  A.  Suff- 
ridge,  president.  Retail  Clerks 
International  Association. 

All  Panel  members  but  one 
approved  the  report  without 
qualifications.  Mr.  Suffridge  took 
exception  to  the  proposal  to 
terminate  postal  subsidies  to 
non-profit  organizations. 

• 

Stanley  Fink  Ont; 

Acting  Editor  Named 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  resignation  of  Stanley 
Fink,  editor  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  for  the  past  14  years,  was 
announced  this  week. 

Donald  S.  Taylor,  president 
of  Press  Publishing  Co.,  said 
that  Joseph  P.  Henry  had  been 
appointed  acting  editor  of  the 
morning  newspaper. 

Mr.  Fink,  who  joined  the 
Press  in  1951,  previously  worked 
for  affiliated  newspapers  in  the 
Holland  L.  Adams  newspaper 
organization  for  26  years.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Free  Press  for  3%  years  and  of 
the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe- 
Times  for  8%  years. 

• 

‘Kit’  Larson  Retires 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Ralph  K.  T.  (Kit)  Larson,  an 
editor  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star  since  1925,  retired 
May  31.  In  recent  years  he  was 
associate  editor  for  public  serv¬ 
ice. 
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Gannett  Buys 
CapeKennedy 
Area  Paper 

Cocoa,  Fla. 

The  Cocoa  Tribune  on  June  1 
became  the  26th  member  of  the 
Gannett  Group  of  newspapers. 

Announcement  was  made 
jointly  by  John  Pound,  president 
of  Cocoa  Tribune  Inc.,  and  Paul 
Miller,  president  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 

The  Tribune  is  a  five-  day  eve¬ 
ning  newspaper,  Mondays 
throuph  Fridays,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  11,000.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  the  Cape  Kennedy 
missile  launching  and  space 
center  on  Florida’s  Central-East 
Coast,  just  a  few  miles  from 
where  the  Moonport  is  beinj? 
constructed. 

It  becomes  the  26th  and  one 
of  the  smallest  newspapers  in 
the  Gannett  Group,  and  the  first 
in  Florida. 

The  Tribune  was  established 
as  a  weekly  in  1917  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Holderman.  It  became  a 
daily  on  July  1,  1959,  with  Mr. 
Pound  as  mana^n^  editor. 

“Mr.  Pound  continues  as  man- 
agring  editor  of  the  Tribune  and 
other  personnel  remain  in  their 
present  assignments,”  Mr.  Miller 
said. 

Mrs.  Holderman  has  agreed 
to  serve  on  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  reorganized  Cocoa 
Tribune  Co.  Inc. 

Other  officers  and  directors 
include  Mr.  Miller,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Allen  Neuharth, 
president;  Cyril  Williams,  treas¬ 
urer;  and  L.  N.  Bitner.  Mr, 
Williams  and  Mr.  Bitner  are 
Gannett  Company  vicepresi¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  Mr.  Neu¬ 
harth,  who  has  worked  and 
lived  in  Florida  and  owns  Flor¬ 
ida  property,  will  have  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Cocoa  operation, 
working  with  the  Tribune  man¬ 
agement.  He  will  divide  his 
time  between  Rochester,  where 
he  is  general  manager  of  the 
Rochester  newspapers,  and  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Mrs.  Holderman  established 
the  Tribune  as  a  handset  weekly 
and  directed  its  operation  for 
more  than  46  years. 

Joins  NR&A 

Los  Angeles 

Thomas  J.  Cunningham,  with 
Donrey  Outdoor  Advertising, 
Las  Vegas,  and  formerly  with 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  & 
Ryan,  has  joined  Nelson  Roberts 
&  Associates  here. 


Macklin  Appointed 
To  CLAN  Position 

Robert  A.  Macklin,  who  has 
resigned  his  post  as  general 
manager  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  to  join  the  Copley  Los 
Angeles  Area  Newspapers. 
(E&P,  May  15). 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation,  announced  Mr. 
.Macklin’s  appointment  as  circu¬ 
lation  advisor  to  the  CLAN 
newspapers,  effective  July  1. 

Working  out  of  Los  Angeles, 
Mr.  Macklin  will  advise  CLAN 
publishers  and  their  circulation 
managers  and  staffs  in  matters 
of  service,  training,  and  promo¬ 
tion. 

Gastonia  Gazette 
Subsidiary  Buys 
5  County  Weeklies 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 

Purchase  of  the  weekly  Meck¬ 
lenburg  Times  and  four  weekly 
newspapeis  in  Gaston  County 
was  announced  this  week  by  the 
Gaston  Publishing  Co.,  a  newly 
createtl  .subsidiary  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  Publishing  Co.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  (iastunia  (iazette. 

The  newspapers,  known  as  the 
Lowrance  group,  were  sold  by 
Bomar  A.  Lowrance,  whose  late 
father,  B.  Arp  Lowrance, 
founded  the  Times  and  some  of 
the  others. 

The  Gaston  newspapers  in¬ 
volved  in  the  sale  are  the  Bel¬ 
mont  Banner,  the  Mount  Holly 
Neivs,  the  Bessemer  City  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Stanley  News. 

Announcement  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  by  W.  Garland 
Atkins,  president  of  Gaston  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Gastonia.  He  also 
is  an  officer  of  the  Gazette  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  is  news  director 
of  the  Gazette. 

Lowrance,  a  native  Charlotte- 
an,  operates  his  own  company, 
Bomar  A.  Lowrance  Associates 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  Atlanta,  St. 
Louis,  and  Dallas,  Tex.  The 
company  ser\’es  as  representa¬ 
tive  for  radio  and  television  ac¬ 
counts. 

The  sale  price  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  “well  in  excess  of 
$10(t,000.” 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that  the  news¬ 
papers  would  continue  with  the 
same  employes  and  would  re¬ 
main  under  the  management  of 
O.  N.  Burgess  Jr.,  who  became 
general  manager  in  October 
1964. 

Mr.  Atk'ins  said  that  the 
Mecklenburg  Times,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  is  at  503  N.  Trade  St., 
Charlotte,  would  continue  with 
Mr.  Burgess  as  editor. 


UO  -  Ree.se  and  Mr.  Schapir.  in  ac- 

^  since  they  had  !  en  ad- 

I  vised  in  advance  of  th>  finger 

19  meanings  they  were  abl  to  see 

J’  111201*00.  foi’  themselves  exactly  low  im- 

_  proper  information  wa‘  being 

shuttled  back  and  forth 

V^Ct.1.  vi.  J.  1.  “The  World  Bridge  I’t'dera- 

tion  then  took  over.  After  a 
B.  Jay  Becker,  author  of  the  series  of  lengthy  meeti/igs  and 
King  Features  Syndicate  bridge  further  confirmation  of  the 
column  and  winner  of  more  than  charges,  they  suspended  Messrs. 
35  national  and  world  champion-  Reese  and  Schapiro  from  fur- 
ships,  was  the  expert  who  first  ther  play.” 
alerted  officials  of  the  World  Called  before  the  committee. 
Bridge  Federation  of  the  po.s-  Mr.  Reese  and  Mr.  Schapiro 
sibility  of  cheating  by  British  denied  the  charges.  The  British 
players  Terrence  Reese  and  had  lost  their  match  against 
Boris  Schapiro  during  the  re-  Italy,  had  defeated  Argentina 
cent  13th  World  Bridge  Cham-  and  were  leading  the  U.  S.  by  a 
pionships  at  Buenos  Aires,  Ar-  slight  margin, 
gentina.  Captain  Swimer  announced 

Geoffrey  Butler,  president  of  before  play  was  over  that  his 
the  British  Contract  Bridge  team  was  forfeiting  its  matches 
sociation  and  an  official  of  the  against  Argentina  and  the 
World  Bridge  Federation,  has  United  States.  The  final  order 
said  the  case  against  the  two  ^^s  Italy  first.  United 

star  British  players  ‘has  been  states,  Argentina  and  Great 
very  well  documented.  Britain. 

Mr.  Becker  told  about  the  in-  ‘  , 

cident  in  this  special  report:  wTr»¥  wn  -  i 

“Playing  in  the  tournament  UPI  Will  CoilSHler 

against  Terrance  Reese  and  Own  Satellite  Systl’^m 
Boris  Shapiro,  regarded  by  United  Press  International 
many  as  the  ^st  in  the  world,  announced  it  will  seek  to 

,  ®  escape  gg^ablish  a  satellite  communica- 

the  conviction  that  illegal  mes- 

saps  were  being  transmitted  in  partnership  with  others,  if 

Horxiroon  rhAtvi  .  * 


DPI  Will  Consider 


between  them. 

“I  was  unable  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  coded  messages 


the  governments  concerned 
grant  the  necessaiy  permission. 
Mims  Thomason,  president  of 


teing  sent  but  I  wp  confident  consultations  with  the 

that  something  hi^ly  impoper  ^omiliunications  satellite  labora- 
was  taking  place  When  the  ses- 

Sion  was  over  I  informed  my  Company  had  satisfied  UPI  that 
partner,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hayden,  ^ 

'hr:  "omically  a.d  .eohnically  f.». 


ised  to  watch  for  finger  move-  ... 
ments  the  next  time  (three  days  ’ 
later)  we  played  against  Mr. 


“UPI  operates  world-wide  and 


Reese  and  Mr.  Schapiro  again.  communications  costs  are  a 
“When  we  played  the  British  very  substantial  part  of  our 
for  the  second  time,  Mrs.  Hay-  overall  budget,"  he  said.  ‘  The 
den  confirmed  my  suspicions,  capacity  of  satellite  transm^ 
The  following  day,  while  our  sion  makes  an  effort  by  me 
teammates  were  playing  Argen-  news  industry  entirely  feasible 
tina,  we  scouted  Mr.  Reese  and  nnd  UPI  is  exploring  this  p<^ 
Mr.  Schapiro  while  they  were  sibility.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
playing  Italy.  We  recorded  the  controlling  government  agencira 
number  of  fingers  shown  on  each  in  the  various  countries  will 
deal  by  the  British  stars.  recognize  the  importance  of 

“Late  that  night  in  a  restau-  Press  communications  and  en- 
rant  far  from  the  scene  of  the  courage  independent  systems  m 
tournament,  Mrs.  Hayden,  as-  this  area.” 
sisted  by  New  York  Times  cor-  A  schedule  of  proposed 
respondent  Alan  Truscott  and  charges  for  use  of  its  Early  Bird 
this  writer,  cracked  the  code  satellite  was  announced  this 
completely.  week  by  the  Communications 

“We  informed  our  non-play-  Satellite  Corp.  (Comsat).  The 
ing  captain,  John  Gerber,  of  tariff  for  “wholesale”  business 
what  was  going  on.  After  check-  with  common  carriers  would  be 
ing  for  himself  he  contacted  the  $4,200  a  month  for  two-way 
American  Contract  Bridge  voice  channel  for  telephone  calls, 
League  officials  who  were  pres-  data,  and  picture  signals, 
ent  and  they  in  turn  notified  the  Major  carriers  have  warned 
British  non-playing  captain,  they  will  oppose  any  ruling  by 
Ralph  Swimer,  and  the  presi-  the  Federal  Communications 
dent  of  the  British  Bridge  Asso-  Commission  that  permits  Com* 
ciation.  Captain  Geoffrey  Butler,  gat  to  serve  news  media  di* 
“They  both  observed  Mr.  rectly. 
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25  YI  US  AFTER  PM 


Qi  lalityT ab  Still  Sound 
Idea,  IngersoU  Holds 


PM  to  l)e  would  succeed,  “if  done 
right,”  today. 


$1,500,000  and  it  started  without 
its  own  presses  and  without  ad- 


when  wage  and  price  controls  Mr.  IngersoU,  reviewing  for 
went  off  after  World  War  II  e&p  the  days  of  PM,  recalled 
ended.”  other  things  that  did  not  go  as 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  originally  planned, 
venture  cost  Mr.  Field  at  least  in  the  1950’s  he  wrote  a  book 
$4,000,000.  Mr.  IngersoU  said  on  the  PM  days  and  submitted 
Mr.  Field  once  told  him  he  spent  the  100,000  word  manuscript  to 
10  times  that  amount  starting  Harcourt  Brace  &  World  Inc., 
the  Chicago  Sun,  now  the  Sun-  his  publishers.  At  first  the  edi- 
Times.  tors  said,  “nobody  would  be  in- 

Mr.  IngersoU  has  no  thought  terested  in  PM.”  But  they  have 
of  creating  another  PM,  which  since  changed  their  minds  and 
died  in  1948.  But  if  he  did,  he  the  volume  on  PM  is  scheduled 
said,  it  would  be  limited  to  a  rich  to  be  the  third  in  a  series  of 
metropolitan  market  and  would  autobiographical  books  by  Mr. 
need  $10,000,000.  IngersoU.  The  first.  “Point  of 


neea  $10,000,000.  IngersoU.  The  first,  “Point  of 

Unique  Plan  Departure”  (1961),  ‘•a^ies  the 

story  up  through  his  New 
It  might  begin,  as  did  PM,  Yorker  experiences.  The  second 
without  paid  advertising,  be-  will  be  about  the  years  he 
cause  that,  as  Mr.  IngersoU  sug-  worked  with  Henry  Luce  on 
gested,  was  in  itself  of  “great  Time,  Life  and  Fortune.  An- 
advertising  value.”  But  eventu-  other  will  detail  Mr.  Ingersoll’s 
it  would  take  advertising  as  World  War  II  adventures,  Mr. 
PM  did.  It  would  probably  sell  IngersoU  says  he  also  plans  a 
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Hitler  Joins 
Mussolini  2 


IIv  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Iph  McAllister  IngersoU,  for  20c  a  copy  instead  of  the 
a  buyer  and  publisher  of  news-  nickel  for  PM  in  a  day  when 
papers,  itill  believes  that  a  qual-  other  dailies  were  priced  at  2c 
ity  tabloid  such  as  he  planned  and  3c. 


Z^din  Munich 


“I  had  a  really  unique  plan 
for  advertising  in  PM’s  first 


“It  still  is  a  sound  idea,”  he  prospectus,”  Mr.  IngersoU  re¬ 
said.  called.  “It  was  based  on  limiting 

the  space  which  any  one  adver¬ 
tiser  could  buy,  so  that  the  small 
merchant’s  ad  couldn’t  be 
blanketed  by  the  big  space 
buyers. 

“We  dropped  the  idea,  before 
PM  came  out,  because  we  fore¬ 
saw  we  would  not  have  enough 
circulation  to  start  with — not 
enough  to  make  any  kind  of 
advertising  a  good  buy. 

“But  we  had  no  doubt  of  the 
importance  to  a  newspaper  of 
news  of  merchandise  for  sale. 
So  we  tried  substituting  our  own 
shopping  news.  This  was  an  idea 
I  had  worked  with  on  the  New 
Yorker  where  ‘On  and  Off  the 
Ralph  IngersoU  Avenue’  was  a  critical  column 

PM  bowed  in  New  York  25  on  merchandise,  with  the  same 
years  ago  on  June  18.  Eighteen  values  as  theatrical  criticism, 
persons  put  up  from  $50,000  to  It  was  of  great  importance  to 
$200,000  each  for  a  total  of  the  New  Yorker’s  success. 
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Dirtatoni  (  xMifer  Tudav  on  Prire 
They  ProfNMr  to  Exael  ha*  Slofipiii^  UrMlrue- 
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Reported  Only  BaMut  for  iNegotiatHMM  .  .  . 
diurrhifi  in  Uonimoikt  Oilirnra  French 


Not  enough  capital  to  keep  afloat. 


“PM’s  version  worked  to  a 
degree,  but  had  a  tendency  to 


vertising.  By  September  that  become  too  grim,  to  become  in¬ 
year,  Mr.  IngersoU  was  running  terested  in  the  consumer  move- 
out  of  money.  He  called  his  ment  at  the  expense  of  straight 
stockholders  together  and  in  news  of  what  was  for  sale.  And 
October,  Marshall  Field  II  gave  shoppers,  I  think,  want  more 
the  others  20  cents  on  the  dollar,  display  than  we  were  able  to 
and  gained  control.  give  them  in  the  two  pages 

“By  1945,  PM  was  in  the  allotted.” 
black,”  Mr.  IngersoU  recalled,  .  , 

“but  it  went  back  into  the  red  Advertised 

when  wage  and  price  controls  Mr.  IngersoU,  reviewing  for 


volume  on  contemporary  pub¬ 
lishing. 

While  at  Time,  Mr.  IngersoU 
began  working  on  “a  new  form 
of  newspaper.”  Mr.  Luce  did  not 
want  to  go  into  the  newspaper 
field,  so  Mr.  IngersoU  decided  he 
would  do  it  at  his  own  expense. 
Mr,  Luce  gave  him  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  with  pay  in  1939.  Mr. 
IngersoU  organized  Publications 
Research  Inc.,  and  took  office 
space  in  New  York  City.  Ed¬ 
ward  Stanley,  then  executive 
news  photo  editor  of  AP,  now 
with  NBC,  undertook  the  devel¬ 
opment  work,  but  he  left  the 
enterprise  before  PM  appeared. 

A  budget  of  $10,000,000  was 
determined  sufficient  to  launch 
a  tabloid  in  New  York  City  since 
the  printing  was  to  be  done 
under  contract,  no  large  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  would  be  required. 

Blocked  by  New  Deal 

“I  intended  to  float  stock 
through  a  Wall  Street  firm,” 
Mr.  IngersoU  said,  “A  broker 
told  me  he  could  raise  it.  But 
when  I  finally  told  him  to  go 
ahead,  he  said,  ‘I  can’t.’  I  cut  the 
budget  to  $5,000,000.  Still  my 
broker  said  he  couldn’t  do  it. 
This  time  he  blamed  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
of  the  New  Deal  for  making  the 
raising  of  venture  capital  too 
difficult.  So  I  barged  in  on  the 


SEC  and  got  clearance  on 
raising  the  money  myself,  pro¬ 
vided  I  got  it  from  millionaires 
who  could  afford  to  take  a  loss. 
It  was  suggested  I  ask  each  for 
$100,000.  'This  is  what  I  did. 

“But,  before  I  did  that,  I 
spent  about  $50,000  creating  a 
dummy.  Writers  who  were 
friends  of  mine  volunteered  to 
help.  Heywood  Broun  wrote  the 
sports  section. 

“I  took  this  around  when  I 
called  on  the  millionaires.  My 
first  investor  was  Mrs.  Marion 
Rosenwald  Stern,  now  Mrs.  Max 
Ascoli.  (Max  Ascoli  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Reporter.)  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  was  Number  7.” 

Here,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  sold  is  the  list  of  18: 
Marion  Stern,  Howard  Bon- 
bright,  John  Loeb,  Derring 
Howe,  Garrard  Winston,  Mrs. 
Elinor  Gimbel,  Marshall  Field, 
Huntington  Hartford  (who 
worked  on  PM  as  a  reporter), 
Harry  Scherman  (Book  of  the 
Month  Club),  Dwight  Dere  Wi- 
man,  Chester  Bowles  (Benton  & 
Bowles,  later  Governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Senator,  and  now  an 
Ambassador),  Ira  Williams  Jr., 
Dorothy  Thompson  (Number  13, 
was  bought  out) ,  William  Rosen¬ 
wald  and  Lessing  Rosenwald 
(Mrs.  Stem’s  brothers  of  Sears, 
Roebuck),  Philip  K.  Wrigley, 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


<^tain 

LOUIS  CHA  of  Ming  Pao  Daily  Evening  Post  of 


Hong  Kong. 


ISkaEL  FiNKELSTEIN  of  Haareh  of  Tel  Aviv 
Israel. 


IPI  ASSEMBLY 


Thomson  Sees  Threat 
To  Press  in  Canada 


Bv  Robert  Brown 


London 

.4d(lressimr  the  International 
Press  Institute  .Assembly  here 
last  week.  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson 
of  Fleet  criticized  as  “wholly 
undesirable”  imminent  Canadian 
Government  measures  which  he 
charged  in  the  lonK-term  will 
“inhibit  still  further  the  freedom 
of  newspaijer  publishinfr  in 
Canada.” 

Lord  Thom.son,  describing 
himself  as  “dedicated  to  concei)t 
of  international  publishiiiK,”  re¬ 
ferred  to  jtovernment  measuies 
relating  to  the  ownership  of 
Canadian  newsjiapers  and  other 
publications,  the  effect  of  which, 
he  .said,  “will  be  that  advertisinR 
expenditure  by  Canadian  firms 
will  not  be  regarded  as  allow¬ 
able  deduction  for  income  tax 
purposes  unless  the  advertising 
appears  in  a  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  or  other  publication  which 
is  at  least  75%  Canadian- 
owned. 


scrap  the  proposed  legislation.) 
“None  the  less,”  he  added,  “it  is 
my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
incredibly  ill-advised,  and  harm¬ 
ful  to  new.spaper  operations  in 
all  the  countries  of  world.  It  is 
in  violation  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
of  the  United  Nations  where 
•Article  19  specifies  that  everyone 
has  the  right  to  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  and  expression,  a 
right  which  includes  freedom  to 
hold  opinions  without  interfer¬ 
ence  and  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas 
through  any  media  and  regard¬ 
less  of  frontiers.” 


’(^uile  Incredible' 


Calling  on  the  IPI  to  “express 
its  determined  opposition  to  the 
whole  scheme,”  Lord  Thomson 
pointed  out  that  Thomson  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada  are  “100%> 
Canadian  owned.”  (The  IPI 
later  adopted  a  resolution  urg¬ 
ing  Prime  Minister  Pearson  to 


He  said  that  he  found  the 
action  of  the  Go\ernment  of 
such  an  advanced  and  enlight¬ 
ened  nation  as  Canada  in  pro¬ 
posing  what  were  in  effect  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  freedom  to 
publish  newspapers,  “quite  in¬ 
credible.” 

“I  likewise  find  it  incredible 
that  certain  Canadian  pub¬ 
lishers,  seeing  some  short-term 
advantage,  should  be  prepared 
to  accept  government  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  operation  of  news¬ 
papers,  since  this  opens  the  door 


to  the  possibility  of  further  re¬ 
strictions  in  other  directions,  the 
long-term  effect  of  which  could 
well  be  to  inhibit  .still  further 
the  freedom  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Canada,”  he  said. 
(The  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
demned  the  tax  proposals  in  a 
resolution  presented  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  April.) 

Lord  Thomson  in  summing 
up,  said:  “If  I  have  expressed 
myself  in  fairly  outspoken  terms 
on  this  matter,  it  is  l)ecause  I 
am  dedicated  to  the  concept  of 
international  publishing  and  be¬ 
cause  I  Ijelieve  that  the  ability 
of  new.spaper  operations  to 
widen  the  scope  of  international 
communications  and  understand¬ 
ing  is  something  of  which  the 
world  stands  in  need  of  more 
desperately  now  than  ever 
liefore. 

“My  own  organization  oper¬ 
ates  newspapers  in  a  numl)er  of 
countries  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  those  countries  we  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  doing  a  worthwhile  job. 
I  l)elieve  that  our  concept  of 
bringing  better  nevrspapers  to 
many  nations  is  one  that  will  te 
increasingly  followed  by  other 
publishers  who  will  share  with 
us  the  same  idea  of  responsibil¬ 
ity  foi-  such  development  .  .  .” 


the  cause  of  the  events  it  some¬ 
times  rei>orts,  although  it  is  fi»- 
((uently  made  the  scapegoat.” 

The  words  were  those  of 
Cecil  King,  chairman  of  Brit¬ 
ain’s  International  Publishinf 
Corporation.  As  the  head  of  t 
group  which  includes  mass-  sell¬ 
ing  popular  daily  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  he  warned  againal 
secretive  politicians,  official  cagi- 
ness,  and  all  measures  designed 
to  restrict  frank  and  truthful 
reporting. 

Mr.  King  told  IPI  delegates: 
“In  popular  newspapers  at  any 
rate,  you  don’t  preach.  You  donT 
use  literary  phrases.  You  use 
l)old  clear  words  and  keep  ram¬ 
ming  them  home  until  the  me^ 
sage  is  understood.  So  that  in 
this  country  with  nation-wide 
circulations  the  effect  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  press  campaign  is  very  great 
and  millions  are  made  aware  of 
issues  which  they  would  folio* 
through  no  other  printed  medir 


Kcliind  tlic  S<-encs 


‘You  Use  Bold,  Qcar  Vi’ords' 
“It  is  not  the  job  of  the  press 
to  be  loved.  It  is  not  the  job  of 
the  press  to  keep  everybody 
happy  and  to  preach  sunshine 
all  day.  The  press  is  not  the 
servile  tool  of  governments  and 
people  in  power.  Nor  is  the  press 

EDITOR  a: 


Mr.  King  said  that  he  did  not 
have  to  remind  members  of  the 
IPI  that  governments  liked  t* 
work  behind  the  scenes,  to  settbi 
issues  privately,  to  come  to  deci* 
sions  without  additional  comply 
cations  of  public  opinion.  * 
“You  will  know  the  famili* 
phrase:  ‘An  announcement  wil 
be  made  as  soon  as  we  haW 
decided’,”  he  said.  “But  ^ 
completely  overlooks  the  poiui 
The  public  must  be  told  befoW 
the  issue  is  settled,  so  that  it 
can  influence  the  decision. 

“So  the  press,  if  it  does  it* 
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job  fearlc  .y,  constantly  probes,  p 
stimulate  a.>ks  awkward  ques-  ^ 
tions.  It  .  •  1  ews  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  .  jajoth  administration 
by  giving  •  ^e  official  game  away. 

It  frequfi,*  ;v  makes  known  what 
some  wouii  i)refer  to  hide.  It 
speaks  oir  about  the  unspeak¬ 
able." 

Such  action  did  not  make  the 
press  likt.i  by  those  in  author¬ 
ity.  But  this  did  not  matter — if 
the  press  was  doing  its  job  it 
was  bound  to  make  enemies. 
These,  said  Mr.  King,  would  be 
among  ranks  of  the  “mainly 
pompous,  the  official,  the  over 
secretive,  I  he  self-important.” 

He  made  no  apologies  for  up¬ 
setting  petty  officials  or  politi¬ 
cians  or  p.'^eudo-intellectuals.  It 
did  them  good.  There  were  occa¬ 
sions,  however,  when  an  ordin¬ 
ary  member  of  the  public, 
"stumbling  unexpectedly  into  the 
limelight  of  the  news,”  came  into 
contact  with  the  press  for  the 
first  time  and  was  “left  with  a 
feeling  of  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
taste  for  newspaper  reporters.” 

“We  should  bear  in  mind,”  he 
continued,  “that  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
private  affairs  and  public  inter- 

(Contimicd  on  page  52) 


'iuliut  Humi,  left,  of  United  Press  Internationel,  London,  talks  with  Aatos  Masaaki  Kasagi,  left,  of  Nihon  Shimbun  Kyokai,  Tokyo,  discusses  business 
Michel  Erkko  of  Helsingen  Sanomat  of  Finland.  with  George  H.  Pipal  and  Akio  Konoshima,  UPl  London. 
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Three  visitors  to  London  for  the  In¬ 
ternational  Press  Institute  assembly 
enjoy  the  reports  on  the  Clay-Liston 
"fight"  in  Maine.  Left  to  right:  Erqki 
Raatikainen  of  Suomen  Sosialidemo. 
kraatti,  Erkki  Petajaniemi  and  Olavi 
Aarrejarvi  of  Helsingen  Sanomat,  all 
of  Helsinki,  Finland. 


International 

Press 


Some  of  the  IPI  delegates:  Kyu-Whan 
Kim  of  Seoul;  Chanchal  Sarkar  of 
New  Delhi;  Mrs.  Neepa  Chowdury, 
wife  of  IPI's  Asian  director;  Jai-Wook 
Koh  of  Seoul;  and  Amitabha  Chow¬ 
dury,  IPI  director  for  India. 


Institute 

{Additional  story  on  page  38) 


Opposition  to  ABC 
Changes  Detailed 


m  ^  m  ^  A  I . . . . . . . . . |  ouF  attention,  inste; -i,  to  i®. 

A  HVFHT'IslIlve  proved  ABC  map.'-  sharper 
E-n  1  i  typographical  preser  ation  of 

NEWS  I  the  statistics  we  h;  ,  e,  inch>| 

SECTION  1  perhaps  of  ntw  demo 

I  graphic  and  market  d,ita  in  net 

m  ^  . . . . . . . . paragraphs  and  also  isting  o! 

^  hard  earned  and  proven.  To  toss  circulation  data  in  , 

The  controversy  over  Audit  tion.  This  alone  tends  to  con-  them  aside  as  opinion  is  a  dis-  paragraph  to^^sftve  thosi 

Bureau  of  Circulations  propos-  tradict  the  stated  purposes  for  service  to  the  integrity  of  the  interested, 

als  for  the  elimination  of  city  making  these  changes  in  addi-  ABC  report.”  He  then  emphasize  i  a  poin: 

and  retail  trading  zone  figures  tion  to  weakening  the  entire  re-  Ottaway  has  also  made  made  at  the  Lido  Btach  meet 

from  ABC  Reports  continues  to  port.  the  point  that  marketing  strat-  inff:  “We  feel  that  a  splinterec 

bubble  and  boil.  •  The  projected  change  would  ggry  often  changed  from  season  ABC  membership  will  weaker 

Last  week,  at  the  New  York  be  a  complete  abandonment  of  season,  from  advertiser  and  and  destroy  this  fine  organize 
State  Circulation  Managers  As-  the  unique  “tailored  to  the  mar-  from  buyer  to  buyer.  “Are  we  tion  and  the  integrity  for  whicl 

sociation  meeting  at  Lido  Beach,  ket”  distribution  of  newspapers,  then  to  change  the  form  in  it  stands.” 

Leo  H.  Smith,  ABC  vicepresi-  as  noted  above,  to  the  blind  which  ABC  circulation  figures  His  final  comment:  "We  havf 
dent  and  chief  auditor,  heard  wastage  distribution  of  broad-  ^re  presented  annually?  How  confidence  that  publishers  wht 
condemnation  of  the  changes  cast  media.  Radio  and  tv  thus  absurd  this  would  be.  And  how  will  take  the  trouble  to  thinl 

which  Lester  A.  Walker,  pub-  far,  though  they  have  their  absurd  it  is  at  this  time  to  aban-  through  these  propo.sals,  wil' 

lisher  of  the  Fremont  (Neb.)  strengths,  have  been  unable  to  jon  the  reliable,  bedrock  accu-  conclude  that  they  leave  mud; 

Tribune  and  ABC  vice-chair-  assail  the  true  circulation  posi-  racy  of  our  net  paid  ABC  cir-  to  be  desired.  Further,  we  be 

man,  told  the  ANPA  convention  tion  of  newspapers.  To  realign  culation  figures,”  Mr.  Ottaway  lieve  that  the  ABC  l>oard  wil 

in  April  were  being  called  for  the  ABC  audit  in  the  proposed  had  commented.  find  ways  to  alter  and  impror* 

by  advertisers  and  their  agen-  form  is  to  give  to  competing  me-  Ryder  said:  “Let  us  turn  these  initial  proposals.” 

cies.  dia  the  very  thing  which  they 

Stephen  W.  Ryder,  vicepresi-  have  been  unable  to  achieve, 
dent  of  Ottaway  Newspapers-  even  with  tremendous  effort,  •  I*  «  1 

Radio  Inc.,  was  one  of  those  who  themselves.  W  WYi  If! 

declared  the  argument  that  Mr.  Ryder  said  that  these  f ff f f f t 

eliminating  zones  would  give  the  four  reasons  had  been  stated  by 

advertiser  what  he  wanted  was  James  H.  Ottaxray,  chairman,  James  H.  Atkins,  president  Television  Bureau  of  Adver 
insufficient  reason  for  making  as  being  basic  to  Ottaway  News-  and  general  manager  of  Gazette  Using’s  president,  Norman  E 
Hi®  ch^ges.  papers  objection  to  the  pro-  publishing  Co.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.,  Cash,  viewing  the  lists  of  las 

Mr.  Ryder  told  E&P  later  that  pos^  changes.  It  was  also  true  elected  new  president  year’s  top  100  newspaper  and  t 

Ottaway  Newspapers  had  made  that  if  it  was  desirable  to  have  Piedmont  Evening  Package,  advertisers,  noted  that  newspi 

opinions  known  to  the  circulation  data  on  a  county  ^  Carolinas  promotion  group  per  advertisers  increased  thei: 
ABC  after  having  discussed  the  basis  for  the  reason  of  relat-  formed  by  Gastonia  Gazette,  television  budgets  by  $116,285, 
matter  with  agencies,  national  mg  circulation  to  market  defini-  [{{ckory  Record,  Kannapolis  In-  590,  while  raising  newspape 
advertisers,  and  newspaper  pub-  Uons  based  on  the  buyers  mar-  fif,pgndent.  Rock  Hill  Herald,  budget  by  $31,692,562.  “Televi 
Ushers.  keting  strategy,  then  the  data  g}^gii,y  star.  Concord  Tribune  sion  will  probably  never  be  aUt 

Reasons  for  Disapproval  TaWiS^  soIrSs^‘ if  qu^rand  ^nd  Sfafcri«e  Record  &  Land-  to  bring  ^1  of  the  newspap^^ 
raoiisnea  sources  in  quicK  ana  Mr.  Atkins  succeeds  leading  advertisers  into  the  tel 


A  market  research  service 
which  enables  a  brand  adver- 


Robert  S.  Windt,  director  oi 


Investigation  had  led  to  the  “s^We  form.  Wayne  Sellers  of  the  Rock  Hill  evision  fold,”  he  said,  “becaua 

conclusion  that  the  changes  pro-  Eliminates  Old  Tool  Herald.  distillers  are  prevented  fron 

posed  were  unacceptable  for  the  *  *  *  using  it.”  Five  advertisers  ot 

following  reasons:  Mr.  Ryder  pointed  out  that  the  newspaper  list  were  distill- 

•  They  destroy  the  ABC-ap-  the  study  authorized  by  the  ^ research  service 

proved  city  and  retail  trade  ABC  membership  was,  among  which  enables  a  bi  and  ad\er-  *  *  * 

zone  substituting  therefore  an  other  things,  to  achieve  a  “bet-  *'*®®*'  correct  distribution  in  .  , 

“optional”  reporting  of  what  ter  tool  for  selling  advertising.”  supermarkets  on  a  week-t^week  Robert  S.  Windt,  director  of 

would  apparently  be  any  zone  “The  action  now  proposed,”  he  basis  is  teing  pioneered  by  the  publicity  for  Pepsi-Cola  Com- 

the  publishers  selected.  This  is  said,  “goes  far  beyond  what  was  ^<^bated  pany  from  1^959  to  965,  h« 

inconsistent  with  past  practices  authorized,  for  it  is  in  fact  a  tv  station,  WPIX.  The  plan,  de-  joined  Grey  Public  Relations  « 

and  provides  too  great  an  op-  brand  new  tool  that  would  re-  with  Marketing  Enter-  an  account  executive, 

portunity  for  misinformation.  place  and  eliminate  the  old.  It  P"ses  Inc.,  was  tested  for  *  *  * 

•  They  follow  a  fallacious  no-  is  simply  not  acceptable  in  this  months  in  2700  stores  for  P&G,  ^  j 

tion  that  because  census  and  form  and  we  suggest  that  fur-  Johnson’s,  Carter,  General  More  than  100  new  or  ii^^ 

other  statistical  data  are  irath-  ther  studv  be  made  ”  Foods  and  Quaker  Oats  on  spe-  proved  products  are  listd  a 

ered  on  countv  lines  all  infor  it  ri  r  •  f  tv.  ‘^‘^c  product  availabilities.  Ex-  the  May  issue  of  the  New  Prod- 

erea  on  county  lines,  all  infoi-  Underlining  some  of  the  j  RRnn  M  weif 


tv  station,  WPIX.  The  plan,  de-  joined  Grey  Public  Relations  « 
veloped  with  Marketing  Enter-  an  account  executive. 


.  •  “  j..»i*aviuuo  iiu  "  ....V  ...  Johnson’s,  Carter,  General  More  than  100  new  or  im- 

tion  that  because  census  and  form  and  we  suggest  that  fur-  vj  c  n  c  i  a  i  .•  ..-j 

other  statistical  data  are  irath-  ther  studv  be  made  ”  Foods  and  Quaker  Oats  on  spe-  proved  products  are  listd  a 

ered  on  countv  lines  all  infor  it  ri  r  •  f  tv.  ‘^‘^c  product  availabilities.  Ex-  the  May  issue  of  the  New  Prod- 

mating  sbonld  Z  Underlining  some  of  the  Report  by  BBDO.  25  wen 

^thTn  thos^llnn^ariL  A^tf  ^  previous  ^^^er  media  in  Philadelphia  in  test  market,  9  were  expand- 

wnthin  those  boundaries.  Actu-  week’s  meeting,  Mr.  Ryder  Cleveland.  ing  and  66  were  in  development 

ally,  newspaper  circulation  quoted  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 

(which  follows  the  population)  Ottaway  to  the  ABC  in  which  *  *  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

is  distributed  with  complete  dis-  it  -was  stated:  “We  are  shocked  Newspapers’  No.  1  national  An  agreement  to  consolidatf 
regard  to  arbitrary  political  to  read  in  the  ABC’s  own  bro-  advertiser  —  General  Motors  Fulton,  Morrissey  (Chicago) 
teundaries.  ^ther,  circulation  chure  on  this  subject  the  state-  Corporation  ($41,266,990  last  accounts,  services  and  person- 
is  aligned  with  natural  human  ment  ‘what  value  do  (zones)  year)  —  has  a  new  president  nel  with  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard, 
market  areas.  Daily  new'spapers  have?  Most  buyers  tell  us  ABC  who  comes  off  the  Cadillac  line,  was  effective  June  1. 
alone  provide  so  detailed  a  pat-  zones  have  little  value  since  they  He  is  James  M.  Roche,  onetime  ♦  *  * 

tern  of  a  market  area.  The  are  established  by  opinion,  not  sales  and  service  statistician. 

newspaper  alone  is  where  the  fact.  .  .  .’  These  zones  in  the  John  F.  Gordon  retired  May  31.  Paul  R.  Lee,  former  diwtor 

people  are  and  is  not  where  past  have  been  newspaper  pub-  of  merchandising  for 

there  are  no  people.  lisher  defined  and  ABC  audited  ♦  *  *  wagen  of  America  Inc.,  » 

•  The  suggested  reports  in  and  accejited.  That  is  not  sim-  National  Airlines  account  formed  Paul  R.  Lee  Inc.,  an 

their  proposed  form  pay  horn-  ply  ‘opinion’  ...  as  any  pub-  which  has  been  with  Kenyon  &  agency  at  511  5th  Avenu^* 
age  to  the  county  concept  and  lisher  who  has  had  to  prove  his  Eckhardt  for  about  18  months  York.  Before  joining  VW, 
relegate  the  more  important  RTZ  to  the  ABC  field  unit  returns  to  Papert,  Koenig,  Lois  worked  on  the  Chevrolet  accooni 
market  data  to  incidental  posi-  knows!  RTZ  areas  have  been  on  Sept.  1.  for  Campbell-Ewald. 
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ing  and  66  were  in  development 


Newspapers’  No.  1  national  An  agreement  to  consolidatf 


Paul  R.  Lee,  former  director 
of  merchandising  for  Volks¬ 
wagen  of  America  Inc.,  1* 


It%  Time  for  Newspapers 
To  Open  Their  Umbrella! 


By  fttiper  M.  Johnson, 

Vi«<'pre#ident, 

Hi>  -on  &  Jorgensen  Inr. 

It  seems  to  me  that  newspapers  are 
thought  of  as  a  deep-penetrating  “all 
business  is  local”  kind  of  medium.  News¬ 
papers  are  a  good  thing  to  use  if  you 
want  to  push  a  coupon,  placate  your 
brokers,  shore  up  a  sagging  market,  or 
introduce  a  new  product. 

But  using  new.spapers  for  a  national 
umbrella  campaign  on  a  continuing  basis 
just  doesn’t  fit  the  newspaper  image. 

When  you  fellows  go  in  to  an  adver¬ 
tiser  or  his  agency,  you  not  only  have  to 
sell  your  individual  newspapers  and  your 
individual  markets,  but  if  newspapers  are 
not  already  a  part  of  the  buy,  you  have  to 
sell  newspapers  as  a  national  vehicle 
against  foi-midable  competitors  like  net¬ 
work  television  and  national  magazines. 
If  any  of  you,  single-handedly,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bumping  magazines  or  network 
television  off  a  schedule,  I  take  my  hat 
off  to  you — you  have  wrought  a  minor 
miracle. 

Contrast  this  with  the  job  of  the  net¬ 
work  salesman  or  the  national  magazine 
representative.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
compete  against  other  networks,  other 
magazines,  or  each  other.  They  don’t 
have  to  sell  the  fact  that  they’re  a  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium — by  definition, 
they  just  are!  Surv'eys  in  1960  and  1965 
say  that  newspaper  representatives  do 
a  poor  selling  job. 

I  don’t  think  that  with  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  you  have  had  in  the  past  you  have 
done  a  poor  selling  job  —  I  just  think 
you’ve  had  a  much  tougher  selling  job. 

Image  Is  Local 

Of  course,  this  “local”  image  of  news¬ 
papers  is  certainly  not  without  benefit. 
There  are  such  things  as:  .  .  .  retailer 
tie-in  opportunities  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers;  .  .  .  the  thoroughness  and  interest 
with  which  local  newspapers  are  read; 

. . .  the  much-quoted  newsworthiness  and 
immediacy  values  of  newspapers;  .  .  . 
the  opportunity  for  deep  market  pene¬ 
tration;  .  .  .  and,  the  merchandising  help 
and  market  studies  that  you  supply  to 
advertisers  and  agencies. 

But,  as  far  as  national  sustaining 
umbrella  advertising  is  concerned,  your 
image  is  that  of  a  local  medium  trying  to 
be  national.  Television,  with  its  net- 
w’orks,  has  the  reverse  image — as  far  as 
spot  selling  is  concerned — of  a  national 
medium  trying  to  be  local.  National  mag¬ 
azines  also  have  this  image — today,  an 
advertiser  can  buy  almost  any  major 
magazine  on  a  regional  and,  in  some 


(Part  of  a  talk  to  the  Los  Angeles  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives,  May  20.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
yicepresident  for  marketing  and  research 
•n  the  Hixson  &  Jorgensen  agency  in  Los 
Angeles.) 
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cases,  on  a  county-by-county  basis.  Thus 
magazines,  a  medium  with  a  national 
image,  are  creating  a  local  image  and, 
as  such,  are  sure  to  become  increasingly 
competitive  for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  in  selected  markets. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  it’s  a 
far  easier  job,  both  psychologically  and 
physically,  for  a  medium  with  a  national 
image  to  develop  a  co-existent  local  im¬ 
age  than  it  is  for  a  medium,  like  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  predominantly  local  image 
to  establish  a  national  image. 

The  physical  barriers  to  a  national 
newspaper  image  include  the  lack  of  net¬ 
work  buying  and  discounts,  and  the  his¬ 
torical  lack  of  standardized  national  au¬ 
dience  data.  They  also  include  the  old 
bugaboo  of  the  national  vs.  the  local 
rate.  On  this  one,  steps  are  being  taken 
towards  a  single  rate  system  and  one 
prediction  is  that  the  number  of  papers 
offering  a  single  rate  will  double  during 
1965.  Unfortunately,  to  date,  there  isn’t 
much  to  double. 

Examining  Some  Barriers 

The  psychological  barrier  to  accept¬ 
ing  newspapers  as  a  vehicle  for  contin¬ 
uing  umbrella  dollars  would  probably  in¬ 
clude  the  depth  of  newspaper  penetra¬ 
tion  and  the  cost  of  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  nationally  on  a  continuing  basis. 
The  question  is,  are  these  barriers  simply 
psychological  blocks  or  are  they  reali¬ 
ties?  Unfortunately,  I’m  afraid  there’s 
no  easy  answer  to  that  question.  The  in¬ 
terpretation  will  vary  with  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  the  product,  the  intent  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  advertiser’s  position  in  the 
market,  the  advertiser’s  need  for  na¬ 
tional  promotional  support,  and  a  host  of 
other  factors.  However,  just  for  fun, 
let’s  take  the  side  of  newspapers  and  ex¬ 
amine  these  barriers  in  a  unabashedly 
biased  fashion. 

First  of  all,  the  barrier  of  in-depth 
market  penetration.  The  old  bromide 
goes,  “Since  newspapers  cover  everyone, 
who  can  afford  to  buy  them  nationally?” 
Perhaps,  if  the  TV  Bureau  is  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  this  barrier  is  only  a  myth. 

Although  a  Data,  Inc.  study  indicates 
that  every  weekday,  44  million  men  and 
51  million  women  read  newspapers,  the 
TV  Bureau  unwittingly  rallies  to  the 
newspaper  cause  by  pointing  up  startling 
differences  in  the  household  penetration 
of  leading  newspapers  in  the  top  100 
markets.  In  a  publication  entitled  “The 
Difference  Between  the  Amateur  and  the 
Professional  is  Control . .  .  But  Who  Con¬ 
trols  the  Range  of  Newspapers?”,  house¬ 
hold  penetration  of  the  largest  circulated 
newspaper  in  each  market  is  shown  to 
vary  from  a  high  in  some  markets  of 
around  80%  to  a  low  in  some  of  around 
20%.  Isn’t  that  wonderful!  Network  tele¬ 
vision  programs  are  notoriously  variable 


The  National  Image 

Now,  don’t  these  statistics  go  a  long 
way  in  re-enforcing  the  image  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  truly  national  advertising 
m^ium?  There  isn’t  a  magazine  or  a 
television  program  that  can’t  point  out 
to  you  the  tremendous  selectivity  of  its 
readers  or  its  audience. 

If  more  proof  is  needed  that  your  im¬ 
age  is  truly  national,  the  Audits  &  Sur¬ 
veys  study  “The  Daily  Newspaper  and 
its  Reading  Public”  shows  that  newspa¬ 
pers  even  collect  pass-along  households 
that  can  be  used  to  inflate  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  by  almost  10%.  That  sounds  pretty 
national  to  me. 

Another  thing  about  newspapers  that 
tends  towards  a  national  image  is  that 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Roger  M.  Johnson 

in  terms  of  ratings  between  markets. 

Leading  national  magazines  are  known 
to  vary  in  household  coverage  between 
counties  or  markets  by  40  or  50  percent. 
So  the  fact  that  newspaper  household 
penetration  is  variable  certainly  isn’t  a 
bad  thing — in  fact,  it  makes  newspapers 
just  like  their  competitors  for  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollar!  Besides,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  newspapers  are 
prone  to  turn  out  figures  indicating  that 
everybody  reads  a  newspaper,  they  also 
turn  out  figures  indicating  that  every¬ 
body  doesn’t. 

For  example,  in  72%  of  rural  house¬ 
holds,  one  or  more  persons  reads  a  news- 
I)aper  on  the  average  weekday,  while  in 
metropolitan  areas,  the  percent  reading 
jumps  to  between  89%  and  93%.  And 
here’s  a  wild  one — among  adult  individ¬ 
uals  that  are  not  members  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  and  earn  under  $3,000,  only  58% 
read  a  newspaper  on  an  average  week¬ 
day,  compared  to  95%  of  those  who  are 
officers  of  an  organization  and  make  $7,- 
500  a  year  or  more. 

I  could  carry  this  further  and  show 
that,  for  example,  teenagers  between  15 
and  20  who  did  not  attend  high  school 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  number  among 
their  members  only  50%  who  read  news¬ 
papers  on  an  average  weekday,  while 
87%  of  teenagers  who  have  completed 
four  years  of  high  school  or  more,  read 
a  newspaper  on  an  average  weekday. 
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Open  the  Umbrella! 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

a  newspaper  is  really  a  collection  of 
magazines.  Newspapers  combine,  among 
others,  a  financial  magazine,  a  news 
magazine,  a  sports  magazine,  a  woman’s 
magazine,  a  shelter  magazine,  a  fashion 
magazine  and  a  comic  book.  Advertising 
in  each  of  these  separate  “magazines” 
has  been  document^  to  be  extremely 
will  read. 

Color  advertising  is  highly  accepted — 
the  A.  J.  Wood  Co.  proved,  back  in  1962, 
that  color  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
regarded  by  consumers  as  equal  to  that 
of  magazine  color  advertising,  and  even 
better  in  some  respects?.  Further,  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  placing  his  color  or  black  and 
white  advertising  in  each  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  “magazines”  has  an  even 
greater  chance  to  obtain  real  national 
media  type  audience  selectivity. 

Examples  of  audience  and  reader  se¬ 
lectivity  indicate  to  me  that  newspapers 
surely  aren’t  the  all-j)er\'asive,  deep- 
penetJ-ating  local  medium  that  they  .seem 
to  be — surely  this  is  a  national  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  image. 

Question  of  (xjsl 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  question  of 
cost.  Art  Tatham,  in  an  address  to  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  stated,  “As  far  as  teach  is  con¬ 
cerned,  cost  Itecomes  an  almost  hopeless 
barrier  to  all  except  the  very  largest  ad¬ 
vertisers.”  C.  G.  Ward,  .4dvertising  Man¬ 
ager  of  Scott  Paper  Co.,  teiterated  this 
opinion  with  the  .statement,  “The  high 
absolute,  or  out-of-pocket  cost  today  of 
the  newspaper  list  is  still  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  to  our  use  of  the  me¬ 
dium.”  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  of  the  same 
company,  said,  “In  real  terms,  it  costs 
us  roughly  $100,000  to  place  a  decent  size 
ad  in  the  top  100  markets — just  once.” 
He  went  on  to  say,  “We  can  buy  4-color 
magazines  for  just  a  little  more  than 
your  1,000-line  black  and  white  cost  per 
thousand.” 

Comments  such  as  the.se  might  be  in¬ 
terpreted  to  indicate  that  newspapers 
have  an  image  of  high  cost.  .lust  for  fun, 
and  with  no  money-back  guarantees  on 
accuracy  or  validity  of  comiiarisons,  let’s 
see  how  newspapers  might  shape  up  cost- 
wise  as  a  national  buy  compared  to 
magazines. 


Let’s  assume  that  an  advertiser  buys  a 
black  and  white  page  in  two  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  national  consumer  magazines.  He’s 
buying  a  total  circulation  of  about  22 
million  homes,  for  a  total  cost  of  about 
$8.5,000.  Suppose  instead  he  had  bought 
a  leading  newspaper  in  each  of  the  top 
100  markets.  He’d  buy  about  the  same 
circulation  but,  for  a  black  and  white 
])age,  his  cost  would  be  roughly  double. 

That  certainly  doesn’t  sound  like 
newspapers  stand  much  of  a  chance 
against  the  two  leading  magazines  cost- 
wise.  But  at  this  point,  if  we  bring  Dr. 
Starch  and  his  ^vertising  readership 
sun*eys  of  magazines  and  newspapers 
into  the  picture,  we  find  that,  assuming 
the  product  is  aimed  at  men,  the  average 
page  black  and  w’hite  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  is  “noted”  and  “read  most”  bet¬ 
ter  than  twice  as  well  as  the  average 
magazine  black  and  white  page.  Happily, 
this  results  in  a  lower  cost  per  thousand 
“noting”  or  “read  most”  for  the  news- 
pajiers. 

But,  magazines  don’t  sell  that  way. 
Most  magazines  sell  total  audience 
rather  than  circulation.  If  we  skip  the 
debate  and  accept  their  entire  total  audi¬ 
ence  figure,  the  magazine  combination 
wins  hands  down.  In  this  comparison, 
however,  we  used  a  full  page  in  the  news¬ 
papers  so  we  would  be  comparable  to  a 
full  page  in  the  magazines.  Now,  logi¬ 
cally,  the  advertiser  really  doesn’t  need 
this  much  space  in  newspapers.  A  .500- 
line  black  and  white  ad  will  produce  ap¬ 
proximately  equal  and  slightly  better 
“noted”  and  “read  most”  scores  among 
men  than  will  the  black  and  white  page 
in  the  magazines.  Since  circulation  re¬ 
mains  comparable  and  readership  of  the 
advertisement  in  the  two  media  will  be 
approximately  equal,  this  would  seem  a 
fair  comparison.  This  slight  manipulation 
finds  newspapers  a  clear-cut  winner — 
even  against  the  magazines’  total  audi¬ 
ence  figures. 

.Argument  for  Color 

The  same  argument  holds  for  4-color 
advertisements.  This  time,  for  variety 
and  other  reasons,  we’ll  draw  our  com¬ 
parisons  against  women,  using  a  1200- 
line  4-color  ad  in  the  newspapers  and  a 
4-color  page  in  the  magazines.  Newspa¬ 
pers  don’t  quite  win  if  we  generously 
grant  the  magazines  full  credit  for  their 
box-car  total  audience  figures,  but  they 
come  mightly  close.  Newspapers  do  tend 
to  come  out  on  top  if  the  comparison  is 


drawn  against  regional  editio'.s  of  the  j 
magazines,  and  are  complet  victon 
when  magazine  circulation  or  .  ven  vin- 
duplicated  total  audience  fig.; res  are 
used. 

Now,  if  this  kind  of  cost  comparison 
were  to  l)e  developed  and  sob:,  maga¬ 
zines  might  counter  with  claims  that 
their  color  is  better;  or  that  the;,  produce 
multiple  advertising  page  exp.;sures  on 
multiple  reading  days;  or  that,  because 
of  the  very'  prestige  of  a  jvarticuiar  mag¬ 
azine  itself,  advertising  carried  would  be 
more  effective.  Newspapers  in  turn  could 
counter  with  color  superiority  claim  with 
the  A.  J.  Wood  study  mentioned  earlier. 

Concerning  effectiveness,  newspapers 
could  quote  such  things  as  immediacy, 
local  ness,  and  association  wdth  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  They  could  also,  if  we  are  al- 
low’ed  to  employ  our  bias  licen.se  again, 
borrow'  from  the  study  conducted  for 
This  lIVcfc  and  Parade  by  Simmons,  en¬ 
titled  “A  Study  of  the  Retention  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Five  Magazines.”  This  study 
indicates  significant  advantages  in  ad¬ 
vertising  retention,  even  over  a  period  of 
weeks,  for  This  Week  and  Parade  are 
pared  with  national  magazine  combina¬ 
tions.  Since  This  Week  and  Parade  are 
part  of  newspapers,  it  might  be  logically 
assumed  that  you  colld  bask  in  some  of 
that  glory.  After  all,  even  though  Thit 
Il’ccfc  and  Parade  arc  “magazine”  se^ 
tions,  so  is  your  sports  section,  or  your 
family  section,  or  your  general  news  sec¬ 
tion. 

If  there  were  more  time,  we  could  play 
the  same  fun  game  w'ith  television,  using, 
among  other  things,  any  one  of  the  many 
studies  that  show  how  the  viewing  audi¬ 
ence  tends  to  evaporate  at  the  time  com¬ 
mercials  are  telecast. 

In  summary,  although  admittedly  my 
examples  are  completely  biased,  there  is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  newspapers  phys¬ 
ically  and  psychologically  can  compete 
successfully  for  a  bigger  share  of  the 
national  advertising  continuing  umbrella 
dollars.  The  recent  giant  steps  taken  by 
the  new'spapers  themselves  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  indicate  that,  in 
not  very  distant  future,  new'spapers  will 
be  very  strong  contenders  in  the  race. 

So,  do  newspapers  need  a  new  um¬ 
brella  ?  I  think  they  have  needed  one  and 
are  now'  actively  in  the  process  of  getting 
it.  When  they  do,  all  that  will  be  needed 
will  l)e  to  turn  that  umbrella  upside 
down  and  watch  the  national  advertising 
dollars  float  in. 


<)07  Tlienie  Used 
To  Boost  Section 

San  Francisco 

A  James  Bond-type  pictorial 
s^uence  used  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  to  feature  fash¬ 
ions  resulted  in  an  expansion  of 
the  “Woman’s  W’orld”  section  to 
30  pages. 

James  Estes,  editor  of  the 
woman’s  department,  gave  cred¬ 
it  for  the  operation  to  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Joan  Chatfield-Taylor, 
w'ho  directed  and  staged  the  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  “special”  was  titled 
“Spring  Fashions  Go  to  a  Jew'el 
Robbery.”  An  actor,  Peter  Bon- 


erz,  carried  out  the  Operator 
007  activity  in  a  skit  featuring 
two  models.  The  girls  traiiv?d 
the  man  with  the  jew-els  to  vari¬ 
ous  locations  about  tow'n  in  cos¬ 
tumes  ranging  in  value  from 
$36  to  $495. 

From  this  resulted  a  15-photo 
story. 


Two  Are  Promoted 

Tom  Hutson,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Sun,  and  Tom 
Ricketson,  classified  advertising 
manager,  have  been  appointed 
assistant  vicepresidents. 


Costs  Climb  Sharply 
In  Guild  Negotiations 

The  cost  of  negotiating  wage 
raises  is  going  up  also,  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  (ANG)  reports. 

Two  years  ago  the  guild  spent 
$13,000  in  working  out  new  con¬ 
tracts  covering  members  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  International. 

This  year’s  negotiations  ran 
up  a  bill  that  will  be  close  to 
$22,000,  according  to  WSG 
Treasurer  Stella  Roberts.  Tele¬ 
phone  calls  cost  as  much  as 
$400  a  day  as  a  deadline  set 
for  a  strike  at  UPI  neared.  The 
UPI  contract  finally  was  ap- 
EDITOR  at 


proved  by  a  vote  of  458  to  12o, 
and  a  $100,000  advance  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  American  News- 
paner  Guild  for  strike  Iwnefits 
was  returned  intact. 

• 

Four  Retirees  Feted 

One  hundred  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  members  honored  four  re¬ 
tiring  Chicago  Tribune  veterans 
at  a  dinner  recently.  The  re¬ 
tirees  were  presented  with  cuff 
links.  They  were  Roy  Gibbons, 
science  editor;  Fred  Giese,  pho¬ 
tographer;  Paul  Hubbard, 
neighborhood  news  editor,  and 
George  Schreiber,  financial 
writer. 

UBLISHER  for  June  5,  19® 
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Chronicle  Features  are  aimed  at  young, 
high  income,  better  educated  families  and  these 

n  ■  ^ 

outstanding  newspapers  are  using  them. 


Alamo  (Calif.)  Observer 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle 
Altadena  (Calif.)  Altadenan 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  News 
Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulletin 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times 
Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent 
Antigo  (Wis.)  Journal 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun 

Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian 

Baltimore  (Md.)  News-American 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun 

Banning  (Calif.)  Record-Gazette 

Blackloot  (Idaho)  News 

Bloomington  (III.)  Pantograph 

Boise  (Idaho)  Observer 

Boston  Globe 

Boston  Daily  Herald 

Boston  Sunday  Herald 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald 

BrocKton  (Mass.)  Daily  Enterprise 

Buena  Park  (Calif.)  News  &  Independent 

Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News 

Burien  (Wash.)  Highline  Times 

Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye 

Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan 

Calgarv  (Alta.)  Herald 

Cape  Town  (So.  Africa)  Argus 

Caracas  (Venezuela)  Grafica 

Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Bay  Cities  Co. 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer 

Cincinnati  (O.)  Post  &  Times-Star 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Cleveland  Press 

Columbia  (S.C.)  State  Record 

Columbus  Hartley  Grp.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Columbus  (O.)  Star 

Columbus  (Neb.)  Telegram 

Corona  (Calif.)  Independent 

Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times 

Costa  Mesa  (Calif.)  Daily  Pilot 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald 

Dayton  (O.)  News 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mt.  News 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mt.  Journal 

Des  Moines  (lows)  Register  and  Tribune 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 

Detroit  (Mich.)  News 

East  Whittier  (Calif.)  Review 
Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal 
El  Cajon  (Calif.)  Valley  News 
Empire-Charleston  (Ore.)  Builder 
Erie  (Pa.)  Morning  News 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
Eureka  (Calif.)  Humboldt  Times 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier 
Everett  (Wash.)  Daily  Herald 

Fergus  Falls  (Minn.)  Journal 

Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press 

Forth  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram 

Frankfurt  (Germany)  Overseas  Weekly 

Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal 

Fullerton  (Calif.)  News  Tribune 

Gardena  (Calif.)  Valley  News 
Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
Goleta  (Calif.)  Gazette-Citizen 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  News 
Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record 


Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 

Hanford  (Calif.)  Sentinel 

Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  News 

Hays  (Kans  )  Daily  News 

Hollywood  (Calif.)  Citizen  News 

Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun-Tatler 

Honolulu  Advertiser 

Honolulu  Pacific  Business  News 

Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 

Houston  (Tex  )  Post 

Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald  Advertiser 

Indianapolis  News 
Indianapolis  Times 

Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal 

Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
Kennett  (Mo.)  Daily  Democrat 

Lancaster  (Pa.)  Sunday  News 

La  Paz  (Bolivia)  El  Diario 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Journal 

Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Sun 

Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star 

Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat 

Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 

Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Star-Journal 

Lorain  (O.)  Journal 

Los  Angeles  Hera'd-Examiner 

Los  Angeles  News  Herald  Publications 

Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun 

Lufkin  (Tex.)  News 

Magnolia  (Ark.)  Banner-News 
Managua  (Nicaragua)  La  Prensa 
Manila  (Philippines)  Herald 
Manila  (Philippines)  Times 
Mansfield  (O.)  News-Journal 
Marietta  (Ga.)  Daily  Journal 
McAllen  (Tex.)  Valley  Monitor 
Medford  (Ore.)  Mail  Tribune 
Mexico  City  News 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milan  (Italy)  Corriere  dei  Piccoli 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minot  (N.D.)  Daily  News 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald 
Montevideo  (Uruguay)  El  Pais 
Montreal  (Que  )  Metro-Express 
Mount  Kisco  (N.Y.)  Patent  Trader 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 

New  Westminster  (B.C.)  British  Columbian 

Newark  (N.J.)  News 

Newark  (O.)  Advocate  &  American 

Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal 

Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald 

North  Hollywood  (Ca'if.)  Valley  Times 

North  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Dispatch 

Oceanside  (Calif.)  Blade-Tribune 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner 
Okinawa  Morning  Star 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
OIney  (III.)  Daily  Mail 
Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olympian 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  Star 

Painesville  (O.)  Telegraph 
Palos  Verdes  (Calif.)  Newspapers 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent 
Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News 
Peoria  (III.)  Journal  Star 


Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Evening  American 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post  Gazette 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 

Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer 
Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
Riverside  (Calif.)  PresvEnterprise 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  &  News 

San  Antonio  Tex.)  Light 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Independent 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 

San  Salvador  (El  Salvador)  Diario  Latino 

Santa  Maria  (Calif.)  Times 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Independent 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Outlook 

Savannah  (Ga.)  News 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

Seattle  Times 

Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 

Sherman  (Tex.)  Oemocrat 

Shreveport  (La.)  Journal 

Shreveport  (La.)  Times 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union 

Staten  Island  (N.Y.)  Advance 

Sycracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  Journal 

Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard 

Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  Chronicle 
Toledo  (O.)  Blade 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
Torrance  (CalifJ  Press-Herald 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Star 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune 
Tupelo  (Miss.)  Daily  Journal 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Times 
Valparaiso  (Ind  )  Vidette-Messenger 
Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press 
Victorville  (Calif.)  Victor  Press 
Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Colonist 
Victoria  (B.C.)  Times 
Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 

Waco  (Tex.)  News-Tribune 
Warren  (Mich.)  Star-Reporter 
Washington  Daily  News 
Washington  Star 
WashinAon  Post 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
West  Covina  (Calif.)  Daily  Tribune 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle 
Wilmington  (Calif.)  Press  Journal 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening  Journal 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 


Why  don’t  you  take  a  look? 

For  samples  of  America’s  most  unique  list  of  newspaper 
features,  wire,  phone  or  write  to  Chronicle  Features 
Syndicate,  555  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  GArfield  1-1111 


Jr.  Achievement 
Supplement  Adds 
To  Daily’s  Income 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 

Nine  Mecklenburg  County 
youths  now  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  what  it  takes  to  run  a 
newspaper  and  the  Knight  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  the  revenue  from 
650  column  inches  of  advertising 
and  a  huge  trophy  to  show  for 
the  efforts  of  the  youngsters. 

The  nine  high  school  students 
were  the  staff  of  the  Junior 
Achievement  News  and  Views, 
a  four-page  tabloid  supplement 
published  four  times  during  the 
year  and  inserted  in  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News. 

Under  the  guidance  of  four 
Knight  employes,  the  nine  sold 
advertising,  wrote  stories,  edited 
copy  and  sold  copies  of  the 
paper  in  local  schools. 

The  Junior  Achievement  News 
and  Views  (JANAV)  won  the 
trophy  for  the  top  dollar  volume 
among  22  Junior  Achievement 
(JA)  companies  and  it  now  has 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  office  of 
Knight  General  Manager  J.  E. 
I  )owd. 

JANAV’s  dollar  volume  for 
advertising  and  papers  sold  was 
3:2,409.96.  JANAV  bought  its 

ETcrsrtliliig 
in  Baltimore 
revolves  aroimd 

THE  SUN 


Morning 

Evening 

Sunday 


That*!  why 
The  Sunpapers 
carry  more  than 
70% 

ot  all  advertising 
in 

Baltimore 

metropolitan 

newspapers. 

Nali.Ml  R.pr««it.tivM: 
Cmnm.  Wowtwwd,  O'Man  &  OnnsbM 
Naw  York.  Saa  Franciseo,  Los  Anialet, 
ChicatSi  Oatioit,  Atlaata,  PtiUadeiphia, 
Minnoapolis 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 


APRIL  &  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  1965 
( 14  City  Total — 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media 


1964 

Records 


GENERAL 

APRIL 

1965  vs  1964 
%  %of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

FIRST 

THREE  MONTHS 
1965  vs  1964 
%  %  of 

Gain  or  Loss  Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

+  1.8 

9.2 

+  7.1 

7.6 

Foods  . 

—  7.7 

10.5 

-  6.8 

10.5 

Baby  Foods  . 

—36.7 

0.2 

—37.0 

0.2 

Baking  Products . 

—30.1 

1.2 

+  5.9 

1.2 

Beverages  . 

•^7.8 

1.2 

—17.9 

1.4 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

-1-68.3 

0.6 

—28.9 

0.5 

Condiments 

-f23.6 

0.8 

—  1.3 

0.6 

Dairy  Products 

—18.3 

l.l 

—23.8 

l.l 

Frozen  Foods 

-1-25.7 

1.2 

-1-33.4 

1.3 

Meats  &  Fish 

-P63.4 

1.6 

-1-54.1 

1.4 

Industrial .  . 

-1-10.6 

1.8 

-i-12.6 

1.8 

Insurance  . 

—  0.3 

1.4 

-1-35.1 

2.1 

Medical  . . 

.  -1-33.0 

1.7 

—  5.5 

1.8 

Public  Utilities  . 

..  -H0.2 

3.6 

-H7.7 

3.6 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

..  -t-  6.6 

8.0 

-1-15.2 

10.9 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs . 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 

..  -m.7 

1.3 

-PI  1.8 

1.9 

SuppI . 

-p42.4 

0.5 

+  1.4 

0.5 

Tobacco  . 

—49.0 

1.7 

—67.6 

1.2 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

-1-43.6 

1.2 

—25.8 

1.4 

Dentifrices 

-1-16.5 

0.3 

-H7.4 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

—44.7 

0.1 

—82.6 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-H44.9 

0.6 

-1-26.6 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps 

—25.1 

0.0 

—50.8 

0.1 

Transportation 

-H3.3 

13.0 

-FI3.6 

13.5 

Airways  .... 

-1-18.4 

8.9 

-FI  7.7 

9.0 

Bus  Lines 

+  6.0 

0.5 

-1-  7.2 

0.4 

Railroads 

—15.7 

1.0 

—10.7 

0.8 

Steamships  . 

-f-38.8 

l.l 

•f  16.6 

1.4 

Tours  . 

•{'  6.7 

1.3 

+  8.6 

1.5 

Wearing  Apparel 

—  4.3 

2.1 

—  4.0 

1.7 

TOTAL  GENERAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 

—11.6 

72.5 

—  4.1 

73.5 

Gasolines  &  Oils  ...  . 

—13.9 

2.6 

—25.1 

1.2 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  .  —  3.8 

13.7 

—  5.3 

14.9 

Tires  4  Tubes  . 

-H4.3 

2.6 

+  18.8 

2.0 

Trucks  4  Tractors  . 

—  6.3 

0.5 

—48.6 

0.4 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

-P  5.5 

27.5 

+  4.4 

26.5 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  5.6 

100.0 

—  l.l 

100.0 

space  from  the  Charlotte  News 
at  contract  rates  of  $2.22  an 
inch  and  re-sold  it  to  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  at  $3.65  a  column  inch. 

Not  only  was  JANAV  the  top 
selling  company,  its  leading 
.salesman  came  within  $1.05  of 
being  the  top  salesman  among 
about  500  achievers.  Nancy 
Keating,  secretary  of  the  mock 


IVILJISIIM 


Bruce  Munn  is  chief  of  the  UPI 
bureau  at  the  United  Nations.  He’s 
been  covering  the  UN  for  UPI  sub¬ 
scribers  around  the  world  since  1949— 
four  years  after  it  was  organized. 
Munn’s  long  experience  with  complex 
UN  issues  and  his  close  contacts  with 
UN  diplomats  and  officials  are  reflected 
in  every  dispatch  carrying  his  signa¬ 
ture.  Editors  recognize  his  ability;  so 
do  readers. 


"By  Bruce  Munn”— another  big  by-line  from 

XJnited  Press  International 


pany  in  business  at  th^  l)egin- 
ning  of  the  year.  Ea<  i  stock¬ 
holder  regained  his  in  tial  in- 
vestment  plus  a  10  nercent 
dividend,  maximum  al'''\ved  by 
Junior  Achievement. 

David  Roberts  and  Harry  C. 
Watwood  III,  advertising  sales¬ 
men  for  the  Charlotto  News, 
counseled  the  JANA\'  staffers 
on  selling.  In  addition  to  Miss 
Keating’s  honor,  two  JANAV 
staffers  placed  in  the  top  five  in 
a  sales  presentation  contest. 
They  were  Carol  Thompson, 
vicepresident-sales,  and  Kit 
Ward,  a  first-year  achiever. 

Robert  J.  Alander,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  News 
and  the  Charlotte  Observer,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  during  the 
Junior  Achievement  Awards 
banquet  and  commented  to  the 
audience  that  he  had  found  some 
advertising  salesmen. 

JANAV  met  each  Monday 
night  except  during  Iiolidays, 
summer  and  otherwise,  during 
the  three-year  period. 

The  editorial  staff  was  coun¬ 
seled  by  Alex  Coffin  until  he 
resigned  to  go  into  government 
service  and  then  by  Lamar 
Gunter,  News  business  writer. 


Old  Race  Sparks 
Big  Auto  Section 


company,  sold  $543.95  worth  of 
advertising. 

Each  of  the  nine  students  in 
the  company  at  the  end  of  the 
year  had  sold  at  least  $100  worth 
of  ads,  enabling  all  to  qualify 
for  JA’s  $100  Sales  Club.  Not 
only  that,  but  members  of  the 
mock  company  sold  359  shares  of 
stock  at  $1  each  to  put  the  com- 


Elgin,  III. 

A  special  40-page,  standard- 
size,  automobile  section  pub¬ 
lished  May  12  by  the  Elgin  Daily 
Courier-News  produced  56,700 
lines  of  advertising. 

Using  the  Golden  anniversary 
of  the  Elgin  National  Road  Race 
as  a  theme  to  assist  the  local 
dealer  association  in  presenting 
1965  models,  the  editorial  de- 
jiartment  gathered  up  old  pho¬ 
tographs  taken  of  the  racing 
event  when  it  was  at  the  height 
of  its  popularity  half  a  century 
ago  and  prepared  historical  and 
feature  stories  about  some  of 
the  personalities  connected  with 
it. 

There  were  also  news  features 
about  the  local  car  dealers  and 
their  automobiles.  A  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Aug.  20,  1915  Elgin 
Daily  Courier  “race  extra”  front 
page  was  substituted  for  the 
usual  front  page.  The  old  front 
page  detailed  the  victory  of  Ear! 
Cooper  in  the  Elgin  Road  Race. 

Walton  Crouch,  director  of 
advertising,  was  in  charge  of 
the  section. 


Rep  Switch 


EDITOR  8C  P 


Frank  W.  Rowland  has  re  | 
signed  from  the  Detroit  office  of  _ 
Nelson  Roberts  and  Associates  ; 
to  join  the  sales  staff  of  Scripi^ 
Howard  Newspapers  in  Detrwt  : 
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San  Diego,  California,  now  has  a  population  of  1,176,542* 

not  including  our  six  zebras,  (we  only  count  people) 

Even  without  the  zebras,  San  Diego  is  the  *2  City  Newspaper  Market 


IMl.  NGOf  I«OtM  ^ 

15  hometown  daily  newspapers  covering  San 
Diego,  California  —  Greater  Los  Angeles  — Springfield,  Illinois  — and  Northern  Illinois. 
Served  by  The  Copley  News  Service  with  a  Washington  bureau  and  bureaus  in  other  ma¬ 
jor  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nationally  by  Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  Inc. 


in  the  11  Western  States. 


The  facts  are  in  black  and  white— advertisers  get  results  in  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening 
Tribune.  These  two  metropolitan  daily  newspapers  are  time-tested,  result-proved  sales 
forces  in  San  Diego— the  nation's  16th  largest  county  and  18th  largest  city. 

85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  more  than 
88%  of  the  total  retail  sales.  88%  of  those  urban  area  households  having  gross  family 
incomes  of  $8,000  or  more  (36.2%  of  total  households)  regularly  read  The  San  Diego 
Union  and  Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated.X  Productive  merchandising  cooperation,  and 
award-winning  ROP  color,  too. 

*Copl»'y  Newspaper  Ccpnomic  Rtsearcn  Oepartmant  •*^i3\** 
tracts  Consol  datad  Hafkat  Survay  « 

S'licianJiictjoDnion  |  Evening  Tribune 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


Quality  Image  Built 
In  Small  News  Space 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


While  the  impressive  expanse 
of  a  standard  newspaper  pap^e 
has  its  productiv'e  purposes, 
persistent  use  of  small  space  can 
also  huild  a  quality  image  that 
means  increased  sales,  Harry  L. 
Hicks,  president  of  Hicks  & 
Greist  has  learned. 

Kobrand  Corporation,  one  of 
this  advertising  agency’s  ex¬ 
panding  list  of  clients,  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  user  of  small  newspaper 
space.  The  firm  imports  for  sale 
in  this  country  Beefeater  Gin 
and  Taittinger  Champagne. 

Hicks  &  Greist  has  l)een  han¬ 
dling  the  Kohrand  account  since 
1955.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  champagne  has  lieen  added 
to  the  gin  in  newspapers.  The 
latter  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  through  the  years  nour¬ 
ished  by  newspaijers.  It  is  one 
of  three  accounts  Mr.  Hicks 
personally  supervises,  although 
he  keeps  abreast  of  all  client 
plans. 

Beefeater  copy  generally  runs 
two  columns  by  92  lines,  al¬ 
though  it  has  been  larger.  It 
runs  weekly  or  oftener. 

“What  we  insist  upon  is  posi¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Hicks  said.  “We  try  to 
tailor  our  position  requirements 
to  makeup  of  the  newspaper  in 
which  our  ad  is  scheduled  to 
appear.  Frankly,  we  are  proud 
of  the  success  we  have  had  in 
getting  good  spots  in  the  main 
news  .sections  of  the  list  of  about 
100  papers  we  use.  Naturally, 
we  thank  the  newspapers  and 
the  representatives  for  their 
coopeiation,  but  just  the  same 
w'e  must  say  that  it  takes  en¬ 
ergy  and  work  on  our  part,  too.” 

The  agency  keeps  a  tally  sheet 
on  the  position  achieved.  A  re- 


Harry  L.  Hicks 


.suit  has  been  a  success  story 
for  newspaper  advertising,  as 
wrell  as  a  success  story  for 
Kobrand,  Beefeater  Gin,  and 
now’  Taittinger  Champagne. 

Last  year  Beefeater  achieved 
the  largest  increase  in  number 
of  cases  of  any  other  top  brand, 
not  only  gin,  but  all  liquors,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  made  by  and 
published  in  Business  Week.  The 
grow’th  was  from  500,000  cases 
in  1963  to  675,000  in  1964.  So 
far  this  year,  sales  increases 
ai’e  as  good  as  last  year. 

Copy  is  kept  very  much  the 
same,  with  only  slight  modifica¬ 
tions.  It  etches  into  buyers’ 
minds  the  affable  handsome 
mustached  face  of  the  man  in 
the  traditional  British  Beef¬ 
eater’s  medieval  uniform.  You 
see  him  on  guard  at  the  Tower 
of  London,  familiar  through  the 
years,  healthy,  strong,  kind  and 
helpful.  That  feeling  is  trans¬ 


Written  with  character... 
competence. .  .color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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TAITTINGER 

CHAMPAGNE 


The  lightness  and  the  fun  of  Taittinger 
Champagne  come  from  white  Chardonnay 
grapes,  grown  best  in  the  chalky  soil  of 
France’s  Cote  des  Blancs.  Taittinger  lav¬ 
ishes  white  Chardonnay  on  each  of  its  fine 
champagnes,  using  only  the  first  pressing. 

FROM  FRANCE,  BY  KOBRAND,  N.  Y. 


Hicks  Formula — Persistency  2  Col.  x  42  lines. 


ferred  to  the  drink.  It  gives  pur¬ 
chasers  confidence  in  the  quality 
they  are  buying. 

Now’,  although  it  is  a  different 
category  of  Iteverage,  the  same 
pattern  of  small  newspaper 
space  is  being  followed  for  an¬ 
other  Kobrand  import,  Tait¬ 
tinger  Champagne.  Already  it 
has  earned  the  reputation  of 
being  the  fastest  growing  im¬ 
ported  champagne.  So  far  Sun¬ 
day  new’spapers  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  are  building  this  qual¬ 
ity  image.  What  is  needed  is 
persistency  and  two  columns  on 
42  lines,  that  run  each  week 
through  the  year,  Mr.  Hicks 
said. 

Mr.  Hicks  says  the  agency 
has  no  fav’orite  among  media. 

“We  try  to  see  representatives 
of  all  of  them,”  he  .said.  “In  the 
course  of  our  dealings  on  Beef¬ 
eater  through  the  years,  how¬ 
ever,  w’e  do  seem  to  have  a  closer 
relationship  with  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  than  the  others.” 

Mr.  Hicks  starts  his  20th  year 
w’ith  the  agency  this  June.  It 
was  founded  by  his  father  H. 
Leslie  Hicks  and  Harold  Greist, 
lx)th  of  whom  are  now’  retired. 

The  son  joined  with  Charles 
Skoog  and  other  executives  to 
buy  the  agency  from  its  original 
founders  in  1956.  Mr.  Skoog  was 
president  until  a  year  ago  this 
June.  Then  he  became  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  Harry  Hicks 
moved  up  from  executive  vice- 
president  to  the  president’s  office. 

During  1964  the  agency’s  bill¬ 
ings  were  $13,250,000.  There  has 
been  a  spurt  of  acquiring  new 
accounts  in  December  of  1964 
and  January  and  February  this 
year.  Among  the  new  clients  are 
American  Can  Company,  the 
pharmaceuticals  division  of 
Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Dictionary,  and  Weldon 
Foods  Inc.  The  American  Can 


is  the  consolidated  account,  rep¬ 
resenting  all  the  various  divi¬ 
sions.  Newspapers  are  being 
used  for  Weldon  to  promote 
Alba  non-fat  dry  milk. 

With  these  new  accounts  and 
increased  appropriations  from 
other  clients,  H&G  is  i)resently 
billing  at  the  rate  of  $15,000,000 
a  year,  and  hopes  this  may  be 
extended  to  $16,000,000  by  the 
end  of  1965. 

“While  the  firm  may  rest  on 
that  plateau  for  a  time,  we  arc 
shooting  right  now  for  $25,000,- 
000,”  Mr.  Hicks  said.  “We  real¬ 
ize  that  miracles  do  not  often 
happen  over  night,  and  consider 
that  the  important  job  is  to 
build  a  good  creative  agency 
gradually  and  solidly.” 

Since  Mr.  Skoog,  Mr.  Hicks 
and  the  other  executives  took 
over  H&G  in  1956  it  has  grown 
four  times  the  size  it  was.  Mr. 
Hicks  assessed  the  growth  as 
resulting  from  “getting  the  best 
people  we  can  to  do  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  jobs  for  our  clients.” 

Among  what  he  referred  to  as 
his  “tip  top”  executives  are 
Arthur  Mayer,  vicepresident 
and  creative  director,  “guiding 
genius,  among  other  things,  for 
much  that  has  been  done  for 
Dixie  Cup  that  has  been  brought 
into  nation-wide  distribution 
during  the  past  two  years”; 
Kenneth  A.  Hamilton,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  who  has  been 
with  the  firm  since  1945;  G.  Ed- 
w’ard  Ricchuto,  executive  vice- 
president,  and  Stanley  Newman, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  media. 

Affiliated  with  the  agency  is 
Irving  Smith  Kogan  &  Co.,  Inc., 
public  relations.  About  60%  of 
its  clients  are  also  clients  of  the 
agency.  Among  them  are  Endi- 
cott-Johnson  Shoe  Company, 
General  Signal  Corporation, 
and  Regina  Corporation.  | 

Both  agency  and  PR  affiliate  | 
moved  in  May  to  850  Third  Ave-  | 
nue.  New  York.  [ 
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iler^s  Western  New  Yarh*s 

First  Spectacular 


NoWf  reach  eight  out  of  ten  famittes  '  in  the  Buffalo  area  daily 
with  Western  New  Yorh*s  NEWEST  Spectacular 

^  Available  NOW  in  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Ask  KclIySmith  for  complote  details 

*THE  NEWS  delivers  more  than  2S0,000  WNY  households  dally,  more  than  Z9§,000  In  the  big  NEWS  Weeh-End  Edition 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


‘Speedy  Sales’  Ups 
Volume  in  Detroit 

By  *Stan  Finsness. 

CAM,  Provident’C  Journal-Bulletin 


Dave  Henes,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
PrenH,  recently,  came  up  with 
what  could  be  called  in-paper-in- 
pai>er  promotion  in  the  form  of 
a  rundown  of  the  past  three 
years  of  “Speedy  Sales”  classi¬ 
fied  growth  in  Detroit  and  re¬ 
ported  it  in  the  Free  Press’ 
house  organ,  “The  Friendly 
Little  Free  Press.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  thg, story: 

Riddle  of  the  week:  What 
Free  Press  advertising  salesman, 
spurning;,  Metrecal  and  even 
the  Drinking;  Man’s  Diet,  has 
nearly  doubl^  Jjis  weight  in 
three  years  .  .  .  and  couldn’t  be 
happier  about  it? 

Speedy  Sales,  that’s  who !  The 
mysterious  little  guy  created  by 
the  promotion  department  to 
personify  the  classified  staff  has 
really  ballooned  since  1962 — 
when  he  carried  less  than  15% 
of  total  Detroit  daily  newspaper 
classified  linage  —  and  now 
Speedy  is  responsible  for  28%  of 
the  want  ad  business  done  by 
the  two  Detroit  papers. 

Here’s  what  that  means  in 
terms  of  ad  linage  growdh:  In 
the  first  three  months  of  1962, 
there  were  596,469  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified  in  the  Free  Press.  In  the 
.same  period  of  1963,  759,711.  In 
1964,  883,764  lines,  and  in  the 
months  of  January,  February 
and  March  this  year,  the  Free 
Press  carried  1,103,804  lines  of 
cla.ssified.  And  if  trends  are  your 
cup  of  tea,  March.  1965  is  the 
30th  straight  month  of  gain. 

Classified  manager.  Stew  Mc- 
Teer,  confidently  sets  a  goal  for 


1965  of  five  million  lines  of  clas¬ 
sified.  Phone  Room  Supervisor, 
Marie  Bergeon,  joins  him  in  pre¬ 
dicting  they’ll  reach  it. 

And  both  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  all  linage  counted  in 
Free  Press  statistics  is  “hard” 
linage — there’s  been  no  including 
of  promotional  lines,  nor  of  clas¬ 
sification  headings,  nor  “credit” 
ads  re-run  due  to  misplacement, 
t>TJos,  wrong-day-insertion,  etc. 

The  gains  during  the  past  year 
are  especially  impressive  when 
you  consider  that  they  were  ac¬ 
complished  despite  an  increase  of 
four  cents  a  line  in  the  basic 
rate  for  regular  advertisers. 

And  there’s  no  gimmickry  in 
the  sales  approach — no  “One 
Line,  One  Week,  One  Dollar,” 
no  “Guaranteed  Results  Or  You 
Don’t  Pay,”  no  “Free  Boy  And 
Girl  Want  Ads  For  Extra  Cash 
For  School”.  Free  Press  classi¬ 
fied  offers  a  quality  product  at 
a  quality  price. 

Why  is  this  staff,  at  this  time, 
breaking  sales  records  time  after 
time?  “I  think  it’s  partly  liecause 
we’re  making  a  real,  solid  team 
effort,”  says  Mr.  McTeer.  “We’ve 
reorganized  the  department  and 
made  it  more  efficient,  and  top 
management  has  given  us  a 
mighty  attractive  rate  structure 
to  work  with.” 

“The  front  page  boxes  pound¬ 
ing  home  ‘Results,  Results’  are 
the  mainstay  of  our  promotion,” 
adds  Mrs.  Bergeon.  “They’re 
extremely  helpful,  along  with 
the  other  promotion  we  receive.” 

“I  think  there’s  darned  good 
morale  in  the  department,”  says 
Mr.  McTeer.  “There’s  confidence 


Linage  Leaders 

1965 

IVforninp 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  18,393,417 

Miami  Herald  .  16,065,281 

Washington  Post  .  15,009,621 

Chicago  Tribune  .  13,061,746 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  11,796,624 

Phoenix  Republic  .  11,123,306 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ...  11,119,856 

New  York  Times  .  11,085,085 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  10,145,760 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  10,036,625 


Evening 

Houston  Chroniel*  .  11,917,611 

Son  Jos*  News  .  11,861,446 

Datroit  News  .  11,576,407 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  11,556,643 

Cleveland  Press  .  11,415,003 

Montreal  Star  .  11,261,683 

Port  Lauderdale  News .  11,219,570 

Phoenli  Gazette  .  11,191,753 

Montreal  La  Press*  .  10,685,726 

Toronto  Star  .  10,424,708 


Siiinlay 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  12,903,126 

New  York  Times  .  12,209,146 

Chicago  Tribune  .  6,743,065 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  6,576,763 

New  York  News  .  6,50i,674 

Miami  Herald  .  6,431,285 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6,351,992 

Washington  Post  .  5,965,988 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  5,847,410 

Boston  Globe  .  5,811,132 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  31,296,543 

New  York  Times  MS .  22,294,231 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  22,516,566 

Washington  Post  MS  .  20,975,609 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  19,804,831 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  18,133,406 

Detroit  News  ES  .  16,752,232 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  16,547,805 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS .  15,884,035 

San  Jose  Mercury  ft 

Mercury-News  MS  .  15,512,135 


moving  in  every  direction — up, 
down  and  sideways.  We  get  to¬ 
gether  and  fight  the  competition 
one  classification  at  a  time.  And 
it’s  working:  We’re  carrying 
95%  of  the  auction  business,  and 
leading  in  dealer-run  used  and 
new  auto  copy,  and  we’re  hot  on 
the  trial  of  several  other  major 
classifications.” 

Classified  beats  the  circulation 
gap  by  selling  the  quality  mar¬ 
ket  available  in  the  Free  Press, 
according  to  Mr.  McTeer,  and 
sells  the  concept  of  a  state-wide 
market  to  take  positive  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Free  Press’  outstate 
circulation. 

“Finally,”  Mrs.  Bergeon  says, 
“we  have  a  special  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  salesmen  and 
women — contests  with  bonuses. 
But  they’re  what  we  call  cooper¬ 
ative  competition,  because  every¬ 
one  selling  a  particular  classifi¬ 
cation  works  together  to  put  the 
whole  group  over  the  top,  rather 
than  competing  with  other  sales¬ 
men  in  the  same  group.” 

*  *  e 

FIVE  NEW  RECORDS 

Five  new  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Minneapolis  Tribune  classi¬ 
fied  records  have  been  set  in 
four  weeks. 


. .  First  4  Months 


1964 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  17,626,544 

Miami  Herald  .  15,416,171 

Washington  Post  .  13,541^22? 

Chicago  Tribune  .  I2,99l't24 

Phoenix  Republic  .  ll,05l]4S| 

San  Jos*  Mercury  .  I0,927|m 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  ..  IO,SS(]74l 

New  York  Times  .  I0,J93]4|3 

Orlando  Sentinel  .  9,930j74 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  9,741,721 

Evening 

Houston  Chronicle  .  11,351,318 

San  Jos*  News  .  11,088,054 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  i  1,079,471 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  1  1,043,493 

Montreal  La  Press*  .  10,877,794 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  10,769,019 

Cleveland  Press  .  10,742,474 

Detroit  News  .  10,682,077 

Montreai  Star  .  10,504,541 

Toronto  Star .  10,214,529 

Sniiflay 

New  York  Times  .  11,425,044 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  11,110,273 

Chicago  Tribune  .  6,410,314 

New  York  News  .  6,241,922 

Miami  Heraid  .  6,088,441 

Phiiadeiphia  Inquirer  .  6,001,921 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,968,091 

Baltimore  Sun  .  5,780,444 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  5,639,745 

Washington  Post  .  5,228,004 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totaii 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  28,736,017 

New  York  Times  MS  .  21,818,727 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  21,574,439 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  19,402,243 

Washington  Post  MS  .  18,769,28 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  17,012,391 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  . . . . .  15,778,344 

Detroit  News  ES  .  15,513,123 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  15,381,473 

Phoenix  Republic  MS  .  14,876,713 


The  classified  department  since 
April  23  established  two  records 
for  daily  linage  and  three  for 
Sunday  classified,  i-eports  Gun- 
nar  Rovick,  classified  manager. 

On  Friday  (May  21)  the  clas¬ 
sified  section  ran  almost  17  pages 
to  set  a  new  daily  linage  record 
of  42,394  paid  lines.  This  sur¬ 
passed  the  previous  linage  mark 
of  40,941  lines  set  on  Friday. 
April  23.  Forty-eight  hours  later 
(May  23)  the  department  estab¬ 
lished  new  Sunday  records  for 
the  third  time  in  less  than  s 
month. 

A  57-page  section  included 
11,948  paid  advertisements  and 
148,326  paid  lines.  The  “old' 
mark  of  11,685  paid  ads  and 
135,566  paid  lines  was  set  on 
May  2,  which  in  turn  broke 
I'ecords  set  a  week  earlier. 

“Springtime  Is  Home-Buying 
Time,”  a  major  spring  real 
estate  promotion,  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  setting  the 
May  23  record. 

*  *  * 

The  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Dispatch  published  the  biggest 
classified  section  in  its  history 
(May  23).  More  than  10,000  ads 
were  listed  totaling  477  columns 
and  53  pages. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

they  could  take  out  their  own  appendix.  All  the  time  Comstock  won¬ 
dered  now  how  was  he  going  to  get  the  story  of  Jinx  Hinkle’s  losing 
his  arms  and  maybe  get  a  bit  of  coverage  for  that  $5,000  check  he 
wrote  so  that  Jinx  would  find  his  misfortune  easier  to  bear  Then  the 

Lord  spoke  to  the  editor  and  he  said  to  Long  John,  "Do  you  know 

how  a  new  father  shows  affection  for  a  new  baby?”  John  said,  he 

didn’t;  hadn’t  even  thought  about  it,  and  said  what  brought  that  on 

anyhow,  and  the  editor  said,  "I  am  something  of  an  authority  on  that 
subject.”  “He  will  reach  down  with  both  hands  and  encircle  it  at  the 
middle  and  slowly .  bring  it  to  him.  and  hold  it  there  as  long  as  it  is 
dry  and  quiet.  He  just  reaches  out  instinctively,  like  a  child  to  a  flame.” 
Long  John  said,  what  else  was  news,  and  the  editor  said,  "While  Jinx 
Hinkle  was  having  his  arms  off  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital,  his  wife 
was  having  a  baby  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  in  Richwood.  Now, 
wouldn’t  you  like  to  be  watching  Jinx  Hinkle  when  he  comes  home, 
and  goes  into  the  room,  and  looks  at  that  baby?  and  instinctively  starts 
to  pick  it  up,  and  nothing  happens,  not  even  two  little  stubs  quiwer 
because  there  really  are  no  stubs.  Right  at  the  shoulder,  mind  you.” 
For  a  minute  Long  John  was  quiet,  and  then  he  said.  "Make  your 
pitch.”  And  he  pitched,  and  the  editor  of  the  W.  Va.  Hillbilly  pitched, 
and  they  both  pitched  all  night  long.  Next  morning,  Jim  Comstock 
got  on  a  plane  and  came  home.  Next  week  three  letters  came  from 

. . .  WEST  VIRGINIA  HILLBILLY.  Richwood,  W.  Vo. 

(Advertisement ) 
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Metro  San  Jose 

Now  FIRST 

In  The  Higher 
Income  Groups 

/...and  a  big  FIRST \ 

\  in  average  income  / 


AVERAGE  OF  ALL  PERSONAL  TAX  RETURNS  AND 
NUMBER  OF  RETURNS  $10,000  AND  OVER 

MAJOR  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COUNTIES  —  1963 

T.v.r,.  .r,...-  OAKLAND  METRO  SAN  JOSE 

TAXABLE  RETURNS  (Alameda  County)  ^’*****'*^*'®  (Santa  Clara  County) 

$10,000  to  $14,999  46,563  29,544  46.781 

$15,000  and  over  16,451  17,833  19,915 

Average  PER  RETURN  $8,719  $8,573  '  $9,730 

Source  FronchifO  Tea  Soord,  Sfefo  of  CoUtornia 


FIR^T  number  of  tax  returns  $10,0C)0  $14,999.  Metro 

ririO  I  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County)  has  the  greatest  number 
of  personal  income  tax  returns  reporting  $10^000  to  $14,999  in 
Northern  California! 

CIpCT  in  total  number  of  tax  returns  $15,C)(X)  and  over.  More 
I  I  no  I  residents  in  Metro  San  Jose  report  incomes  of  $15,CX)0 
and  over  than  in  any  other  Northern  California  county. 


FIR^T  in  average  adjusted  gross  incomes.  Metro  San  Jose 
I  inOI  residents  report  the  highest  average  gross  income 
($9,730)  of  any  major  Northern  California  county. 


.  .  .  And  Metro  San  Jose  SPENDS  —  The  higher  income  power  of 
Metro  San  Jose  residents  is  reflected  in  the  fast  growing  retail 
sales  pace.  1963  Retail  Sales  totaled  $1,224,816,(X)0  —  an  in¬ 
crease  of  163.5%  since  1954. 

. . .  The  San  Jose  Mercury  and  News  Leads  the  Way — 
Response  to  Mercury  and  News  advertising  paces  the  growth  in 
Metro  San  Jose  .  .  .  that’s  why  the  San  Jose  News'  8,668,163  lines 
led  the  nation's  6  day  evening  papers  in  total  advertising  linage 
.  .  .  that's  why  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News  7-day  (Morning  and 
Sunday)  ran  11,390,382  lines  of  advertising,  more  than  1.4(X),(XX) 
over  the  leading  San  Francisco  paper,  the  first  3  months  of  1965. 

Sourct  Ctn«w«  oF  luiin«t(/M«diQ  tKOrdi,  (nc. 


ONLY  THE  MERCURY  and  NEWS 
EFFECTIVELY  COVERS  .  .  .  EFFECTIVELY 
SELLS  METRO  SAN  JOSE 


MERCURY 


^NEWS 


San  Jose, California 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD. 
O'lVIARA  A  ORMSBEE.INC. 


BOOKS  rv  REVIEW 


Warren  G.  Harding: 
Only  Editor-President 


Bv  Rav  ErM'in 


THE  AVAILABLE  MAN:  WAHUEN 
GAMALIEL  HARDING.  By  Andrew 
Sinclair.  Macmillan.  Illustrated.  344 
paKes. 


A  newspaperman  wonders 
what  kind  of  a  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor  Warren  G.  Harding  was, 
knowing  all  too  well  he  proved 
to  be  a  poor  President.  The  pro¬ 
vocative  question  is  not  an¬ 
swered  fully  by  Andrew  Sin¬ 
clair,  an  Englishman  w’ho  has 
written  a  well-documented  and 
enthralling  story  of  the  political 
Harding  with  scarce  comment 
about  the  editorial  Harding  — 
and  the  promiscuous  paramour. 

Now  that  papers  of  the 
“Available  Man”  have  been 
made  av'ailable,  too,  several 
other  biographies  are  under  way 
and  newspapermen  hope  they 
will  reveal  more  detail  about 
the  unfortunate  President’s  ear¬ 
lier  work  as  a  newspaper  editor. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Sinclair’s 
careful  study  happily  raises  the 
man  a  bit  in  the  readers’  esteem 


Prtdictioiu 

fnMi 

PintaKrapk-land 


PANTAGRAPH 
"AD  ECHOES" 
PROGRAM  TO  UP 
ADVERTISERS' 
SALES  IN  1965 

Ask  Woody  Shadid,  General  Adv. 
Mgr.,  how  Pantagraph's  Selling 
Elchoes  of  Shouting  Ad  Program 
can  work  sales  magic  for  you. 
Expect  important  detailing  services 
from  Pantagraph.  The  Pantagraph 
merchandises  your  ads  at  local 
level  with  personal  calls,  inviting 
tie-in  ads,  direct  mail  pieces, 
distributional  checks,  and  by 
setting  up  displays,  making 
activity  reports.  It  covers  a 
booming  seven  county  $284  million 
retail  trade  zone.  98%  of  its 
circulation  is  delivered  directly 
into  homes!  Works  like  magic! 


■t  o  r.  sp*i  coiof— ri»>  hill  Coiv 

(b(«ck  ARd  •R«.  two  Of 
two*  colon  doily 


*  i  Pantagraph 

)  lloofnioftoo-Normot  llliooii 


a.s  a  political  animal.  The  au¬ 
thor  pretty  well  proves  that 
Harding  was  a  stronger  and 
better  man  than  detractors  have 
charged.  He  asserts  Harding 
was  not  dominated  by  his  older 
and  domineering  wife,  by  a  Sen¬ 
ate  cabal  or  by  Harry  M. 
Daugherty.  The  always  “reluc¬ 
tant”  candidate,  we  are  assured, 
was  in  complete  control  of  his 
IKilitical  and  personal  life. 

Publisher  .At  19 

Warren  Harding  worked  as 
a  reporter  in  the  towm  and  then 
at  19  w’ith  two  associates  bought 
up  the  mortgaged  Marion 
(Ohio)  Star  for  $1,300  when 
the  tow’n  (population  4,000)  had 
three  newspapers  (1884).  He 
w’as  the  typical  small  town 
booster  and  promoter  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  manipulator  in  politics. 
His  paper  grew  with  the  city 
(population  of  28,000  when  he 
was  elected  President  in  1920) 
and  he  also  prospered  by  his 
marriage  to  a  rich  div’orcee. 

(“He  started  with  nothing, 
and  through  working,  stalling 
bluffing,  withholding  payments, 
borrowing  back  wages,  boosting, 
and  manipulating,  he  turned  a 
dying  l  ag  into  a  powerful  small¬ 
town  newspaper.  Much  of  his 
success  had  to  do  with  his  good 
looks,  affability,  enthusiasm,  and 
I>ersistence.  But  he  also  was 
lucky.”) 


He  left  an  estate  of  $850,000 
in  1923,  having  sold  the  Star 
for  $550,000  six  weeks  lK'f''re 
his  sudden  death  and  a  month 
after  he  told  the  American  So- 


One  Typo  Can  Cost  You 
Thousands  of  Dollars: 


One  simple  error  and  you  could 
be  sued  for  libel.  The  loss  can  be 
tremendous  unless  you  have  the 
protection  offered  by  Employer’s 
Special  Excess  Ivsurance. 

With  our  Excess  Insurance,  you 
agree  to  cover  a  certain  amount. 
We  handle  the  excess.  It’s  good 
business,  economical  and  protects 
you  against  loss  due  to  invasion 
of  privacy,  libel,  piracy,  copy¬ 
right  violation  and  plagiarism. 

For  complete  details  and  rates, 
at  no  obligation,  call  or  write: 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  10th  .  KANSAS  CITY.  MO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  220  Nlon1qon>«rv 
ATLANTA.  .14  Perichtr«e.  N  E 
CHICAGO  175  W  J^bson 
NEW  YORK.  Ill  John 


ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  he 
would  hang  on  to  it  because  he 
“would  rather  be  a  newspaper 
))ublisher  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.”  He  had  been  unable 
to  sell  the  paper  for  $170,000  in 
1917.  The  author  estimates  he 
got  twice  its  real  value,  even 
considering  an  agreement  that 
the  President  would  write  an 
occasional  editorial  for  the  next 
10  years. 

The  editor  was  a  kindly  man 
and  the  legend  was  that  he  went 
out  from  his  newspaper  office 
at  Christmastime  with  jiocket- 
fuls  of  gold  coins  to  give  to  the 
unfortunate. 

First  Editor-President 

The  fact  that  Harding  was 
the  first  newspaper  editor  to 
he  elected  to  the  White  House 
mirrored  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  that  newspapers  were 
to  play  in  political  life. 

Business  details  bored  Hard¬ 
ing,  whose  passions  were  poli¬ 
tics  and  boosting  (with  a  little 
poker,  liquor  and  amour  on  the 
side),  so  he  thankfully  turned 
over  the  role  of  making  the 
Star  a  money-maker  to  his 
penny-pinching  wife.  Norman 
Thomas,  once  a  Star  newsboy, 
wrote:  “Mrs.  Harding  in  those 
days  ran  the  show.  Her  husband 
was  the  front.  He  was,  as  you 
know,  very  affable;  very  much 
of  a  joiner  and  personally  popu¬ 
lar.” 

But  the  author  avers  Hard¬ 
ing  allowed  the  myth  that  he 
was  run  by  his  wife  to  grow 
liecause  it  was  useful  to  him. 
(“If  he  could  not  raise  wages 
or  meet  expenses,  he  could  blame 
it  on  the  meanness  of  his  wife. 
If  he  could  not  perform  a  favor 
demanded  of  him,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influence  of  his 
wife.”) 

Editor  Vis.  Editor 

It  was  Ohio  newspaper  editor 
against  Ohio  newspaper  editor 
in  the  1920  race  for  the  White 
House  with  Republican  Senator 
Harding  running  against  Demo¬ 
cratic  Governor  James  M.  Cox, 
publisher  of  a  group  of  news¬ 
papers  and  worth  $2,000,000  at 
I  the  time.  As  candidate  and  as 
President,  Harding  never  for¬ 
got  or  let  the  press  forget  that 
i  he  was  a  newspaperman  and 
i  the  fraternal  relationship  al- 
I  ways  was  helpful  to  him.  Mr. 
Sinclair  reports: 

“The  front-porch  campaign, 
of  course,  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  image  behind  which  Hard¬ 
ing  had  successfully  run  for 
office  all  his  life.  Newspaper 
correspondents  came  to  Marion 
to  scoff,  and  stayed  to  .smile  ap¬ 
proval  if  not  to  cheer. 

“To  this  successful  image  of 
the  dignified  gentleman  in  a 
small  town,  Harding  added  a 


iper  Editors  he  new  factor  to  succi'.- ml  cam- 
:o  it  because  he  paign  strategy.  His  elationg 
)e  a  newspaper  with  the  journali.sts  ere  ex- 
inything  else  in  cellent,  and  he  knew  ill  about 
lad  been  unable  their  jobs  and  their  ( (‘adlineg 
for  $170,000  in  and  their  troubles.  Thus  he 
)r  estimates  he  went  out  of  his  way  .o  make 
eal  value,  even  their  lives  easier.  I'rom  the 
agreement  that  press  point  of  view,  Harding 
vould  write  an  was  one  of  the  most  iiopular 
ial  for  the  next  candidates  and  Presid-  nts  that 
the  nation  ever  had.  \  special 
■s  a  kindly  man  bungalow  with  three  rooms  was 
ras  that  he  went  erected  for  the  use  of  the  jour- 
ewspaper  office  nalists.  Once  or  twice  a  day, 
le  with  ])ocket-  Harding  would  wander  in,  greet 
is  to  give  to  the  them  personally  by  name,  bor¬ 
row  a  plug  of  tobacco  or  a 
stogie,  and  say  ‘Shoot!’  He 
r-Prc8ident  would  then  answer  all  questions 

t  Harding  was  in  a  friendly  way,  without  eva- 
laper  editor  to  sion;  but  he  would  specify  which 
e  White  House  news  could  be  used  and  which 
increasing  im-  could  not.  He  alway.x  handed 
ewspapers  were  out  copies  of  his  speech  to  the 
cal  life.  correspondents  before  he  spoke, 

ils  bored  Hard-  so  that  his  words  could  catch 
ions  were  poli-  the  headlines  in  time.  He  was 
g  (with  a  little  ready  to  pitch  horse.shoes  or 
d  amour  on  the  exchange  stories  off  the  cuff 
inkfully  turned  with  almost  all  reporters;  and 
of  making  the  by  relying  on  their  discretion 
■maker  to  his  and  that  of  their  editors,  he 
wife.  Norman  kept  an  intimacy  with  them  that 
Star  new'sboy,  made  them  friendly  to  him.  He 
arding  in  those  set  a  fashion  in  good  press  rela- 
w.  Her  husband  tions  that  was  not  equaled  until 
He  w’as,  as  you  the  time  of  Franklin  1).  Roose- 
ble;  very  much  velt  and  John  F.  Kennedy, 
lersonalfy  popu-  Relation* 

ar  avers  Hard-  “If  he  had  any  political  genius 
I  myth  that  he  other  than  the  art  of  saying 
;  wife  to  grow  nothing  well,  it  was  the  art 
useful  to  him.  of  good  press  relations.” 
lot  raise  wages  By  continuing  to  take  news- 
1,  he  could  blame  papermen  into  his  confidence 
ess  of  his  wife,  and  by  relying  on  their  discre- 
aerform  a  favor  tion,  he  received  a  more  favor- 
im,  it  was  be-  able  press  reception  over  a 
nfluence  of  his  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
President  laefore  him.  He  threw 
_  the  Washington  Conference  on 

Disarmament  open  to  new'smen; 
ewspaper  editor  never  before  had  diplomacy  been 
;wspaper  editor  conducted  in  full  view  of  the 
i  for  the  White  members  of  the  press, 
ublican  Senator  When  William  Allen  White, 
?  against  Demo-  editor  of  the  Emporia  (Kans.) 
James  M.  Cox,  Gazette,  called  on  him  for  the 
group  of  news-  last  time  at  the  White  House, 
th  $2,000,000  at  Harding  would  talk  of  nothing 
indidate  and  as  but  newspapers.  “There  is  noth- 
ling  never  for-  ing  in  this  job  here,”  he  said, 
ress  forget  that  “As  a  mater  of  fact.  I  go  to 
spaperman  and  press  at  the  White  House  every 
relationship  al-  afternoon  at  three  o’clock.” 

’ul  to  him.  Mr.  The  author  argues:  “Thus, 
:  by  successfully  wooing  the  press 

orch  campaign,  during  his  life,  Harding  invited 
idmirably  suited  damnation  by  the  press  after 
ind  which  Hard-  his  death.  He  had  never  Iwthered 
isfully  run  for  to  hide  his  petty  weaknesses,  as 
ife.  New'spaper  most  Presidents  had  done.  He 
came  to  Marion  let  the  reporters  into  the  smok- 
yed  to  .smile  ap-  ing  room  of  the  White  House. 
I  cheer.  Thus  each  of  them  knew  some 

essful  image  of  minor  frailty  of  the  Presid^ 
:entleman  in  a  —a  Poker  game  here,  a  bet 
irding  added  a  tCordinued  on  pope  28) 
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Styrofoam®earns  its  letter.  That  capital  “S.” 

Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trademark  for  the  specific 
brand  of  polystyrene  expanded  plastic  foam  made 
by  The  Dow  Chemical  Company.  Only  Dow  makes 
Styrofoam  brand  insulation  and  buoyancy  billets! 
So  it  always  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

All  the  other  rules  for  proper  trademark  usage 


also  apply  to  Styrofoam.  Like  other  good  trade¬ 
marks,  Styrofoam  should  be  guarded  by  correct 
identification.  This  avoids  confusing  people  about 
the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing  Styrofoam 
or  mark  it  uc  on  proofs.  We’ll  appreciate  it.  So 
will  the  trade.  Thank  you. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Midland,  Michigan 


“INK  MIST 
COSTS  US 
*10,000  A  YEAR 
IN  RAGS  ALONE.” 

^^We^re 
iicking  that 
problem,^’' 

“HOW?” 

^^We^re 
putting  in 
Dynapure 
filter s.'''' 

Cleaning  rags  can  cost  thousands  of 
dollars  a  year.  Labor  runs  thousands  more. 
General  Dynamic’s  new  Dynapure  filter  is 
the  safe,  economical  answer  to  pressroom 
ink  mists.  It  stops  the  ink  mist  where  it 
starts  . . .  keeps  it  from  ever  getting  in  the 
pressroom  air.  Virtually  eliminates  costly 
cleanup.  It  succeeds  where  other  filters 
fail  because  it  works  on  a  different 
principle.  For  further  information  contact 
Electro  Dynamic  Division, Avenel  St., 
Avenel,  N.  J.  Tel.  201-636-9100  or  Liquid 
Carbonic  Division.  135  So.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago.  Tel.  312-346-8181. 

See  DYNAPURE  in  action 
at  BOOTHS  167-168-169 
„5,  ANPA  SHOW,  Chicago',  June  20-24 

GENERAL  DYNAMICS 


Warren  Harding 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


there,  an  occasional  drunken¬ 
ness,  a  compromisinir  action. 
While  he  was  alive,  Harding’s 
dignity  kept  these  stories  quies¬ 
cent.  But  when  he  died  just  as 
.scandal  broke  out  in  his  Ad¬ 
ministration.  the  journalists  re¬ 
membered  the  stories  and  put 
them  together  to  make  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  affable  and  stupid 
and  weak-willed  nonenity  of  a 
President,  the  creature  of  the 
dark  forces  of  corruption  be¬ 
hind  him.  This  myth  of  Hard¬ 
ing  as  the  mere  front  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  was  as  false  as  the  myth 
of  Harding  as  the  creature  of 
the  Senators  at  the  Chicago 
nomination.” 

j'  His  Tragedy 

His  private  and  public  trag¬ 
edy  seemed  to  be  that  he  trusted 
j  the  untrustworthy.  In  charity, 

'  credit  him  with  some  sincerity 
when  he  said  three  years  before 
his  election:  “I  think  too  well 
of  my  country  to  wish  one  of 
such  incapacity  in  so  exalted  a 
position.”  After  election,  he 
I  wrote  a  friend:  “Responsibility 
has  a  strange  effect.  I  do  not 
I  believe  that  anyone  could  come 
!  to  the  Presidency  without  being 
imbued  with  the  desire  to  ser\'e 
above  and  beyond  selfish  aims.” 

While  condemning  him  for 
naming  the  “Ohio  gang”  to  of- 
'  fice,  it’s  fair  to  commend  him 
,  for  bringing  Charles  Evans 
I  Hughes,  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Andrew  Mellon  to  his  Cabinet. 

Harding’s  muddled,  mediocre 
language  was  termed  “Gamalie- 
lese”  at  the  time  and  William 
Allen  White  said  his  w’as  “the 
j  harlot’s  voice  of  the  old-time 
political  orator.” 

Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  in  his 
forthcoming  book,  “How  They 
Became  President:  Thirty-Five 
Ways  to  the  White  House” 
(Simon  and  Schuster.  June  28. 
587  pages.  $8.95)  writes:  “It 
is  generally  agreed  that  without 
his  energetic  and  ambitious  wife 
.  Wari-en  Harding  would,  in  all 
j  likelihood,  have  remained  a 
newspaperman.  The  paper, 
growing  with  the  town,  was  a 
i-eal  political  influence,  and  the 
Hardings  discovered  that  it 
could  be  useful  in  other  ways 
as  well.  New  enterprises  start¬ 
ing  out  in  the  area  could  pro¬ 
cure  good  will  rather  easily  by 
cutting  in  the  Hardings  on  stock 
issues.  These  became  valuable 
only  as  the  business  prospered, 
and  the  Star  could  help  in  their 
expansion.  It  was  a  good  ar¬ 
rangement  all  around  —  rather 
doubtful  according  to  later 
newspaper  ethics.” 
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Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii» 

A  second  edition  of  ‘  'ntro- 
duction  To  Mass  Comn,  ;nica- 
tions”  (Dodd,  Mead.  Jui.e  15. 
434  pages.  $6),  first  published 
in  1960,  seeks  to  give  every 
reader  a  comprehensive  t>icture 
of  the  mass  media  upon  which 
he  depends  so  heavily  as  a  citi¬ 
zen.  For  the  student  considering 
a  career  in  mass  communications 
it  describes  in  a  positive  way 
all  the  areas  of  profe.ssional 
work.  The  authors  are  Edwin 
Emery,  professor  of  journalism. 
University  of  Minnesota;  Phillip 
H.  Ault,  executive  editor,  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Desert  Newspapers  of 
California;  Warren  K.  .Agee, 
professor  of  journalism  and 
dean  of  the  Evening  College, 
Texas  Christian  University.  The 
authors  assert:  “The  newspaper 
in  all  its  forms  from  the  tiny 
weekly  to  the  enormous  metro¬ 
politan  daily  is  the  basic  medium 
of  mass  communication  in  the 
world  today.  Its  stories  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  the  lasting 
power  of  the  printed  word  and 
the  advantage  of  distribution  in 
some  form  to  almost  every  com¬ 
munity.  Although  rising  costs, 
changing  population  patterns, 
and  the  development  of  radio 
and  television  have  complicated 
the  business  it  is  in  a  healthy 
condition.” 

A  paperback  about  paperbacks 
has  come  from  the  constantly 
chattering  typewriter  of  John 
Tebbel,  chairman  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  New  York 
University,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man  and  author  of  19  books.  It 
is  “Paperback  Books:  A  Pocket 
History”  (Pocket  Books,  Inc.). 

Art  Buchwald,  Publishers 
Newspaper  Syndicate  humor 
columnist  in  Washington,  author 
of  “And  Then  I  Told  The  Presi¬ 
dent”  (Putnam’s)  admits  he’s  a 
man  of  influence  in  high  places. 
Not  only  is  his  wife’s  maid  the 
second  cousin  of  the  girl  married 
to  the  boy  who  delivers  the 
White  House  groceries,  but 
Buchwald  himself  has  more  than 
once  been  taken  for  Pierre  Sal¬ 
inger  (from  the  rear). 

A  collection  of  145  of  the 
best  “The  Strange  World  of 
Mr.  Mum”  panels  by  Irving 
Phillips  will  be  published  in 
August  by  Putnam’s  ($1.50). 

Bosley  Crowther,  motion  pic¬ 
ture  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  written  “The  Great 
Films:  Fifty  Years  of  Motion 
Pictures”  (Putnam’s.  October. 
$12.50). 
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:  you’re  operating  a  small  daily  or 
V  ekly  newspaper,  it  pays  to  con- 
:,ider  all  the  angles  before  you  in¬ 
vest  in  a  web  offset  press.  Before 
urchase  of  a  3-unlt  Fairchild  Color 
King  for  Gardner  News,  W.  F.  Gor¬ 
don  Bell  traveled  extensively,  in¬ 
vestigating  various  types  of  presses. 
He  states,  "We  chose  the  Fairchild 
Color  King  because  of  its  design 
superiority.  We  especially  like  the 
smooth  performance  of  the  vari¬ 


able  speed  drive  and  the  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  the  pneumatic 
air  control  system.” 

The  Gardner  News,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  TheGardner  News,a  10to30- 
page  daily,  except  Sunday,  with  a 
circulation  of  8,000.  In  addition,  it 
prints  a  10  to  12-page  weekly.  The 
Winchendon  Courier,  and  RAI- 
VAAJA  ...  a  4  to  10-page  national 
Finnish-language  newspaper,  three 
times  a  week. 


The  Fairchild  Color  King  is  de¬ 
signed  for  newspaper  publishing 
and  has  capabilities  for  a  broad 
range  of  commercial  printing  as 
well.  This  web  offset  press  provides 
high  speed,  and  outstanding  repro¬ 
duction  with  a  minimum  of  mainte¬ 
nance.  This,  together  with  Fair¬ 
child’s  reputation  for  service,  is 
responsible  for  the  big  switch  to 
Fairchild  presses  by  so  many  daily 
and  weekly  papers. 


"Design  superiority  sold  us  on  the  Color  King  Press” 

S/^y  W.  F.  GORDON  BELL.  PRESIDENT  AND  C  GOR'oON  BELL.  GENERAL  MANAGER 

THE  GARDNER  NEWS.  INC..  GARDNER.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Pressman  Leo  Manseau, 
a  former  machinist,  ap¬ 
preciates  the  practical 
design  advantages  of 
the  Color  King.  Under 
his  supervision,  the 
Gardner  News  press¬ 
room  is  a  model  for  any 
well-run  newspaper. 


Write  for  all  the  details 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
Oept.  CK-53,  221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  N.  Y.  11803 
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Finnish.  Italian  Reporters 
Penalized  for  Confidences 


Two  new  oases  in  which  “re¬ 
porters  j)ay  the  price  of  silence” 
are  reporttnl  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute  in  its  April 
bulletin.  One  is  in  Finland  and 
the  other  in  Italy. 

Mrs.  Irene  Huurre,  a  rejjorter 
for  Helsinfjin  Sanoinat,  declined 
to  answer  (luestions  in  court 
concerninfr  her  activities  as  a 
new.sjratherer.  She  relied  on  the 
authority  of  a  profes.sor  of  law 
in  Helsinki  University  that  it 
would  be  a  breach  of  professional 
ethics,  as  defined  by  Finnish 
law,  if  she  disclosed  the  source 
of  information. 

The  court,  which  was  consid- 
erinp  a  matter  of  alleged  libel, 
held  that  the  question  put  to 
the  reporter  was  not  covered  by 
the  legal  definition  of  profes¬ 
sional  .st*crecy.  Mrs.  Huurre  was 
fined  100  marks  (app.  $30). 

The  ca.se  stirred  the  Finnish 
Journalists’  Aaso<*iation  to  ask 
the  Government  for  legal  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  reporter’s  confi¬ 
dence. 

Invoking  the  criminal  code, 
w'hich  makes  it  an  oifense  to 
withhold  information  from  a 
court,  a  judge  in  Milan  caused 
the  arre.st  of  Raffaelo  Medetti 
after  he  refused  to  reveal  the 


name  of  an  anonymous  actress 
who  was  quoted  in  his  jiaper  as 
alleging  corruption  in  television 
contracts.  The  reporter  .said  she 
had  re<iuested  that  her  name  be 
kept  secret. 

The  IPI  report  said  the  new.s- 
man  went  to  jail  and  then  was 
)-eleased  on  bail  after  the  Lom¬ 
bardy  Association  of  Journalists 
l)rotestwi  that  he  was  protected 
by  the  “))rofessional  secrecy” 
law  that  went  into  effect  a  year 
ago. 

• 

Expansion 
Program  Linlerway 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Coitr- 
(iHt  has  announced  a  $2  million 
exi)ansion  program.  Floor  space 
in  the  Courant’s  i)lant  will  be 
increase<l  by  one  third  and  a 
high-speed,  six  unit  Goss  press 
is  to  be  installed. 

The  addition  will  be  three 
stories  high  adjacent  to  the 
present  building  into  which  the 
Courant  moved  in  195(1. 
Prompted  by  a  steady  circula¬ 
tion  rise,  it  will  add  space  to 
the  press  room,  circulation,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  composing  depart¬ 
ments.  Completion  is  expected 
by  next  January. 


r 


to  our  new  quarters  at  Railroad  Ave. 
Millbury,  Mass.  01527. 

Our  new  home  has  more  floor  space 
all  on  ground  level  which  will  enable 
our  personnel  to  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  affording  our  customers  greater 
service  and  satisfaction. 

NENSCO’s  continual  development  of 
new  products  has  brought  about  a  new 
offset  blanket  that  is  being  acclaimed 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  industry. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 
has  the  complete  line  of  blankets  that 
assures  you  controlled  manufacture. 

Write  today  (or  call  617-865-J 
on  your  next  order  or  quotation. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

A  DIVISION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FIBRE  BLANKET  CO. 
RAILROAD  AVE.,  MILLBURY,  MASS. 

01527 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Few  Sour  Notes:  Coda 


(The  serotid  of  two  rohoiinn  about  terms  related  io  I 
I  music.)  I 

Let  u.s  turn  our  attention  from  the  instruments  and  I 
the  i)layers  to  the  critics.  .Musical  critic  is  not  the  | 

idiomatic  form  of  the  term  in  this  country.  We  tend  | 

to  think  of  musical  as  suggesting  the  production  of  | 
music,  rather  than  discord,  which  is  often  the  critic’s  | 
1  output.  True,  George  Bernard  Shaw  wrote  a  book  en¬ 
titled  Hole  to  Become  a  Muincal  Critic.  This  may  mean  | 
either  that  musical  where  we  now  use  music  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  is  a  Briticism  or  that  it  is  old-fashioned.  We  i 
may  note,  incidentally,  that  by  analogy  drama  critic  I 

.  is  displacing  dramatic  critic,  but  here  the  difference  is  j 

j  not  so  evident.  I 

^  The  expressions  criticize,  criticism  hav-e  taken  on  a  | 

generally  adverse  coloration,  and  it  is  no  use  to  argue,  | 
as  some  do,  that  they  are  properly  used  only  in  the 
neutial  senses  of  appraise  or  assess.  The  context  shows  | 
what  is  intended;  music  criticism,  for  example,  may 
be  favorable,  faultfinding,  or,  in  the  usual  case,  both  at  | 
once.  Although  this  is  generally  understood,  it  does  not  1 
I  prevent  criticism  from  having  a  connotation  of  dis-  | 

5  favor.  At  best,  it  produces  an  image  of  the  critic  as  | 

I  someone  who  is  hard  to  please.  Criticise  follows  the  | 

I  British  idiosyncrasy  in  spelling  and  may  be  considered  | 

I  affected  in  the  U.  S.  I 

"  The  critical  gentry  often  misuse,  or  at  least  stretch, 

cousummate  as  an  adjective,  a  habit  I  believe  I  pointed  I 
I  out  earlier.  The  more  ecstatic  kind  of  critic  links  con-  1 

I  .summate  with  artistry.  Consummate  means  perfect,  and  | 

I  constitutes  the  kind  of  praise  that  should  be  too  seldom  I 

I  liestowed  to  create  the  cliche  that  consummate  artistry  | 

=  unquestionably  is.  | 

I  Impeccable  is  another  counterword  of  the  music-re-  | 

I  viewing  trade,  in  such  contexts  as  impeccable  phrasing,  I 

I  impeccable  intonation.  Impeccable  is  considered  prefer-  j 

1  able,  somehow,  to  flawless  or  perfect  in  music  reviews.  j 

,  Stunning  is  yet  another  counterw’ord  of  high  approval,  | 
especially  in  music  reviews,  but  also  in  other  kinds  of 
i  criticism. 

^  Operetta  is  now  an  old-fashioned  word  applied  to  an 
I  old-fashioned  genre,  for  example  the  works  of  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan,  and  in  America,  those  of  Victor  Herbert 
I  (Sweethearts,  The  Red  Mill,  Babes  in  Toyland),  Rudolf 
I  Friml  (Robin  Hood)  and  others  of  that  era.  Musical 

I  comedy  is  applied  to  more  modem  works  of  the  same 

t  kind  (light  music,  spoken  dialogue),  such  as  Rodgers 
i  and  Hammerstein’s  South  Pacific  and  Oklahoma!  and 
;  Lerner  and  Loewe’s  My  Fair  Lady.  Musical  is  simply 
the  clipped  form  of  musical  comedy.  Light  opera  is  a 
i  term  alternatively  applied  to  what  has  been  identified 
here  as  operetta,  but  virtually  never  to  musical  comedy. 

I  There  is  no  right  or  wrong  as  among  Tchaikovsky, 

I  Tschaikovsky,  Tschaikowsky,  for  the  differences  are  mat-  \ 
5  ters  of  opinion  in  transliteration  from  the  Cyrllic  alpha- 
=  l)et,  used  for  Russian.  In  modem  practice,  however, 
there  is  a  nearly  unanimous  tendency  to  settle  on  the 
I  first  version.  The  other  two  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
I  old  writings. 

I  In  the  possessive,  the  name  of  the  composer  Brahms 
I  often  emerges  in  forms  like  Brahm's  Requiem.  Brahms’. 
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32.37 


72%  OF  ALL  OAILY  NEWSPAPERS 


*462  newspapers  in  the  I0'25.000  circulation  group  covered  by  EtP  survey,  extra 
polated  to  cover  815  dailres  of  smaller  circulation.  •  Computed  from  Editor  t 
Publisher's  annual  survey  of  revenue  and  expenditures  of  U  S.  newspapers.  Ink  cost  included 


CHART  SHOWS  drop  of  0.21  percent  in  newsprint  shore  of  total  costs  on  largest 
newspapers,  0.47  percent  decrease  for  next  larger  dailies.  Increases  of  0.89 
percent  for  25-50,000  class  and  0.29  for  remainder  indicate  big  gains  for  smaller 
dailies  since  newsprint  price  did  not  rise.  (See  story,  left.) 


Paper  Takes  Less 
of  Bii  Daily’s  $ 

The  percentage  of  the  publish¬ 
er's  dollar  that  went  to  buy  news¬ 
print  rose  slightly  for  the  smaller- 
circulation  dailies  in  1964.  It 
dropped  in  the  case  of  the  larger- 
circulalion  newspaper. 

Both  facts  emerge  from  analysis 
of  Editor  &  Publisher's  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  publishing  costs. 

.Since  the  price  of  newsprint  re¬ 
mained  virtually  the  same,  these 
conclusions  were  cited  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experts: 

The  big  dailies  made  important 
circulation  and  advertising  gains. 
These  entailed  greater  use  of  and 
thus  greater  absolute  expense  for 
newsprint.  But  the  stiff  increases  in 
other  expenses,  notably  labor,  out¬ 
stripped  the  added  expense  for  the 
additional  newsprint. 

In  the  ease  of  the  dailies  below 
5(),()(i()  circulation,  the  increase 
was  also  only  fractional. 

The  ANPA's  economic  consul¬ 
tant.  Dr.  Jon  G.  Udell  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  says  that 
smaller  newspapers  have  been 
growing  at  a  rate  70  percent  faster 
than  all-newspaper  average. 

Therefore,  the  expense  study  in¬ 
dicates  that  last  year's  especially- 
heavy  newsprint  use  by  the  smaller 
newspapers  was  achieved  with  pro¬ 
portionately  less  increase  in  other 
expenses. 


Stiff  Demands  Face  Mills 
in  Union  Pact  Renewals 

Most  of  the  Canadian  newsprint 
industry  is  involved  in  hard  bar¬ 
gaining  with  unions  of  mill  em¬ 
ployees. 

In  the  East,  the  mill  unions  have 
demanded  50  cents  an  hour  in 
wages  plus  additional  fringe  hene- 
(Continuvd  on  pane  J) 


India  Gets  $1  Million 
Gift  of  Newsprint 
from  Canada 

The  Government  of  Canada  has 
given  SI  million  worth  of  news¬ 
print  to  India  as  a  gift  -  part  of  its 
SI  1.9  million  Colombo  Plan  aid 
program. 

According  to  press  reports.  In¬ 
dia  will  allocate  some  of  its  re¬ 
stricted  foreign  exchange  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  newsprint 
from  Canada.  The  grant-in-aid 
was  made  to  alleviate  a  newsprint 
shortage  resulting  from  govern¬ 
ment  restriction  of  imports. 

AVif*f»rinl  ImfwrtefI 

India  imported  3I.(MK)  tons  of 
Canadian  newsprint  last  year  out 
of  an  import  total  of  105,000.  Its 
own  mill  produced  .33.(H)0  tons. 

Several  new  mills  are  in  the 
planning  stage,  one  with  Canadian 
collaboration. 

Meanwhile,  the  government 
limits  newspaper  size  to  hold  down 
consumption. 


BofA  Chief  Calls 
NIC  Ad  Research 
‘Very  Fine  Help’ 

Newspaper  advertising  research 
financed  by  the  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  bas  been  tbe 
backbone  of  the  stepped-up  sales 
program  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  according  to  G.  Gordon 
Strong,  chairman  of  the  Bureau’s 
board. 

Addressing  the  Bureau's  annual 
meeting  at  the  AN  PA  convention. 
Strong,  who  is  president  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  spoke  of  the 
increaseu  number  of  sales  presen¬ 
tations  to  lop  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  past  fiscal  year. 

"These  6(K)  sales  presentations 
would  not  have  been  possible,"  he 
said,  "without  the  very  considera¬ 
ble  investment  that  has  been  made 
in  newspaper  research  by  the 
Newsprint  Information  Commit¬ 
tee.  which  represents  six  tine  Ca¬ 
nadian  newsprint  companies; 

"Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany.  Domtar  Newsprint.  James 
Maclaren  Company.  Anglo-Cana¬ 
dian  Pulp  K  Paper  Mills.  Great 


Lipscomb:  Better  ‘Sell’ 
Boosted  Linage 

Better  selling  by  the  whole 
newspaper  business  helped 
bring  about  last  year’s  10.8  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  national  adver¬ 
tising.  the  largest  in  20  years, 
says  President  Charles  T.  l.ips- 
comb.  Jr.,  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

"Part  of  that  belter  selling — 
and  the  best  sales  tool  we’ve 
ever  had  —  is  the  research  pro¬ 
vided  by  tbe  Newsprint  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee."  he  added. 


Lakes  Paper  Co.  and  MacMillan. 
Bloedel  &.  Powell  River." 

Strong  added; 

"I  would  like  to  express  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  all  Bureau  members 
(Conliniii’ti  on  page  3) 


Has  the  11 -Pica  Column  Had  Its  Day? 
More  White  Space  for  Reader  Seen 


More  white  space  may  soon  be 
in  the  news — literally  and  figura¬ 
tively  —  in  a  reaction  against  the 
1 1 -pica  column. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  and  Times  an¬ 
nounced  a  switch  to  a  14.9-pica 
six-column  format.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  changed  to  five 
16.9-pica  columns. 

General  Manager  Lisle  Baker, 
Jr.,  of  Louisville  says  that  com¬ 
ments  and  queries  indicate  other 
newspapers  are  giving  serious 


thought  to  the  wider  column  meas¬ 
ure.  H.  F.  Haake,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Monitor. says  that  other 
newspapers  which  subject  them¬ 
selves  to  serious  analysis,  us  the 
Monitor  did.  may  well  come  up 
with  a  wider  column  and  more 
white  space  for  the  reader. 

The  newspaper  spokesmen  said 
their  changes  in  formal  would 
have  no  effect  on  their  newsprint 
consumption  or  news-hole.  Haake 
added  that  much  of  the  added 
(Continued  on  page  2) 
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Field-proved  CutLer-Hammer  machines 
can  bring  time-sav^ 
automation  to  your  mailroom 


^oday  Cutler-Hammer  offers  not 
only  industry’s  broadest  line  of 
field-proved  machines  but  a  back¬ 
log  of  experience  in  analyzing  and 
solving  mailroom  problems  that  is 
without  equal. 

And  our  development  is  not 
standing  still.  Take  the  Counter- 
Stacker  for  example.  One  of  a  whole 
series  of  design  improvements 
affects  the  table  gates.  Low  inertia 
design  and  improved  air  cylinders 
lengthen  gate  life,  reduce  the  snag¬ 
ging  of  papers  as  stacks  are  dis¬ 
charged.  This  and  other  thoroughly 


tested  improvements  are  now 
available  in  modification  kits. 

Another  step  forward?  Manual 
and  card  programmed  stacker 
operation.  Manual  programming 
is  now  a  standard  option,  and  card 
programmed  systems  will  shortly 
be  available. 

Still  another  example  of  Cutler- 
Hammer  research  is  the  cogwheel 
counting  switch.  The  old  switch 
was  the  most  successful  design  ever 
evolved.  Yet,  Cutler-Hammer  engi¬ 
neers  developed  a  new  cogwheel 
principle  and  put  counting  switch 


New,  highly  accurate  counting  switch  is 

daily  demonstrating  its  accuracy  in  over  a 
hundrsd  installations.  Based  on  a  unique 
cogwheel  principle,  this  switch  requires  no 
adjustment  for  changes  in  product  size. 
Recent  design  improvements  make  it  the 
most  accurate  counting  switch  ever  built— 
PLUS  rugged  reliable  operation.  No  pins  to 
bend  or  stick.  No  detent  springs  to  replace. 
Requires  no  fans  or  blowers  to  keep  it  in 
good  operating  condition. 


1 


^  Raliabis  Counter-Stackar  paves  the  vi^ay  to  fully  automatic 
mailroom  operation.  It’s  fast!  Its  accuracy  and  reliability 
have  been  proved  beyond  doubt  in  hundreds  of  installa¬ 
tions  the  world  over.  Makes  stable,  multibatch  stacks  of 
half  fold  or  tabloid  size  papers  at  desired  production 
speeds  in  bundles  up  to  20  inches  high. 


accuracy  in  a  new  and  completely 
different  dimension. 

Total  S3r8tem 
responsibility 

Not  only  do  you  get  all  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  mailroom  automation 
from  Cutler-Hammer,  but  the 
technological  know-how  to  tie  them 
all  together  to  create  completely 
automatic  systems. 

Cutler-Hammer’s  capability  is 
unique:  a  complete  line  of  press 
drives  and  control . . .  conveyors, 
mailroom  handling  machinery  and 
specialized  components. 

We’re  ready  to  provide  com¬ 
ponents  or  complete  systems  and 
to  assume  responsibility  for  proper 
unit  coordination  and  system 
performance.  And  after  installa¬ 
tion,  we  provide  nationwide  parts 
and  service. 

Call  in  Cutler-Hammer.  Contact 
your  nearby  Sales  Office  or  call, 
wire,  or  write  direct. 


What's  new?  Ask . . . 

CUTLER-HAMMER 


Improved  bottom  wrap  insortor 

provides  fast,  dependable  applica¬ 
tion  of  kraft  paper  bottom  wrap 
automatically.  New  cutter-drive 
assembly  design  further  adds  to  its 
high  speed  reliability.  Simple,  mod¬ 
ular  design  fully  proven  in  over  a 
hundred  installations  (New  high 
speed,  positive  action  tying  machine 
feeder,  too!) 


^  Rugged  lapped  stream  conveyor 
takes  papers  from  press  folder  to 
delivery  table  or  Counter-Stacker. 
Still  the  industry  standard  for  relia¬ 
ble  operation  after  forty  years.  Con¬ 
tinued  design  improvements  have 
kept  it  that  way.  Flexible  in  applica¬ 
tion  and  dependable  in  design,  its 
simple  wire  belt  principle  provides 
the  year-in,  year-out  reliability  de¬ 
sired  by  modern  newspapers. 


Cutler-Hammer  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


That  time  of  year  has  rolled  around 
a^ain  when  part  of  HOME  FI  K- 
NISHINGS  DAILY'S  editorial  staff 
treks  to  tlie  (diieapo  home  goods 
markets.  l>eaviiig  for  this  June  20th 
event  will  he  Herman  Shaps.  edi¬ 
tor;  George  O’Hrien.  feature  edi¬ 
tor;  Louis  Gropp,  fashion  editor; 
Stanley  Slom.  furniture  editc»r,  Ed¬ 
ward  MeCahe.  Hcuir  covering  editor 
and  .Andre  l^al’orte,  assistant  art 
director. 


Kathryn  Nick,  co-director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  has  Ijeen  named  president,  for 
the  coming  year,  of  the  New  York 
chapter  of  the  Women's  National 
Bi>nk  .Association. 


There’s  a  new  section  in  the  DAILA 
NEWS  RECORD  these  days  called 
'‘Grooming”.  It’s  devoted  to  men's 
cosmetics  and  jewelry  and  runs 
every  Friday.  Richard  Goodman  is 
editor  for  this  new  feature. 


A1  Cook,  editor  of  ELECTRONIC 
NEWS  leaves  this  weekend  for  a 
twelve  day  trip  through  several 
western  cities.  In  Phoenix,  .Arizona. 
Los  .Angeles  and  San  Francisco  he 
will  visit  leading  electronic  firms 
and  discuss  editorial  plans  with  the 
bureau  chiefs  in  thos«-  cities. 


The  top  brass  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS  will  head  for  .Atlantic  City 
for  the  annual  Footwear  Manufac¬ 
turer's  .Asso<'iation  convention  being 
held  there,  (ioing  down.  June  10th. 
will  l>e  Richard  Cohen,  editor; 
A^ivian  Infantino.  fashion  editor; 
John  Leaman.  news  editor;  John 
Ameer,  managing  editor.  Coming  in 
from  St.  Louis  for  this  event  will  l»e 
bureau  head.  Ron  Williams.  That 
city  is  one  of  the  key  shoe  produc¬ 
ing  places. 


Two  coast  correspondents  have  lieen 
getting  a  refresher  in  the  New 
A’ork  offices  recently.  They  were 
Max  Shapiro,  fr«»m  Los  .Angeles 
who  did  several  general  assignments 
while  here  and  Walter  Mathews, 
ELECTRONIC  NEWS  reporter  from 
San  Francisco. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12Hi  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

htbUthmn  of 

Dail,  Nawt  Record.  Wonwn'i  Woar  Daily, 
Homa  Fumishinqs  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Soparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Wear  Elactrenic  Nawt,  Bookt, 
Mslalworking  Newt,  Diractoriat. 
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Education  Reporter 
Given  Poetic  License 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Midpe  La.sky,  Savannah  Eve¬ 
ning  Press  education  reporter, 
was  commended  by  the  Chatham 
County  (Ga.)  Board  of  Educa- 
I  tion  for  her  work  in  reporting 
school  news. 

Miss  Lasky,  a  former  teacher, 
is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  to 
tour  Europe  and  further  her 
education.  To  mark  her  depar¬ 
ture,  Dr.  Darnell  Brawner, 
school  board  president,  penned 
this  poem,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Itoard: 

The  news  in  eduration 
WatiUl  he  less  well  known 
Were  it  not  for  a  reporter 
We  have  adopted  as  our  own 
The  sad  tidings  of  her  leaving 
UV  all  do  bemoan; 

But  expecting  her  soon  re¬ 
turn, 

U’t:  consider  it  just  a  loan. 
Thus  as  a  token  of  our  re¬ 
spect 

And  affection  for  you  alone 
We  present  you  with  this  be¬ 
fitting  garment. 

The  better  to  roam! 

It  was  a  red  traveling  gar¬ 
ment  handed  to  Midge  by  the 
board. 

*  *  * 

Elena  F.  Nielsen,  New  York 
correspondent  for  European 
newspapers — to  foreign  editor, 
AA’orld  Wide  Features. 

*  *  « 

David  K.  Martin,  formerly 
i  with  the  AP — to  public  informa¬ 
tion  aide  to  Rep.  Roy  H.  Mc- 
Vicker  (D-Colo.). 

»  «  « 

Dale  A.  Nixon,  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union  Bulletin  — 
'  elected  president  of  the  Pacific 
I  Northwest  Newspaper  Adver- 
tising  Executives’  Association. 

0  0* 

Lynn  A.  Sorensen — named 
manager  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  Press. 

*  *  * 

1  Ja.mes  R.  Blair,  Amcricus 
Times  Recorder — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Georgia  AP  Associ¬ 
ation. 

*  «  * 

Cleve  Hamm,  Lakeland 
Ledger — elected  president  of  the 
-Associated  Press  Association  of 
Florida. 

*  *  » 

Bi’RTON  D.  Loken — to  director 
of  public  relations,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  Chicago. 

Dick  Griffin — to  business 
and  financial  editor,  Chicago 
,  Daily  News,  succeeding  Nicho¬ 
las  Shuman — to  senior  editor. 
World  Book  Encyclopedia. 

0  0  0 

Charles  N.  Librizzi,  former¬ 
ly  with  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.) 
Press  and  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  —  to  reporter.  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News; 


news-people 


BOB  SUNSOLLEY 


CATHY  O'ROURKE 


CATHY  O'ROURKE  was  named  the 
outstanding  woman  journalism  student 
of  the  year  by  Pennsylvania  Women's 
Press  Association.  She  is  a  junior  at 
Mlserlcordia  College-.  Dallas,  Pa. 


BOB  GUNSOLLEY  wrote  a  vivid  ac¬ 
count  of  Sioux  City's  disastrous  Floyd 
River  flood  of  1953  In  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal  mark¬ 
ing  the  dedication  of  the  Floyd  River 
channel.  It  won  for  him  the  $50 
sweepstakes  award  in  the  1965  Iowa 
AP  managing  editors'  competition. 


ROBERT  V.  STANARD  is  now  news 
editor  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
Dally  American  Republic  after  having 
been  a  reporter,  photographer  and 
assistant  news  editor.  Ha  Is  a  co¬ 
owner  of  the  paper;  his  father,  the 
late  Sidney  Stanard,  was  a  St.  Louis 
newsman:  his  son,  John,  Is  a  copy 
editor  at  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Francis  .J.  Kelly — from  Lake-  32  years  in  customer  service — 
wood  (N.  J.)  Ocean  County  heads  newly-installed  customer 
Daily  Times,  to  reporter.  Home  service  department  of  Glendale 
News.  (Calif.)  News-Press. 

0  0  0 

David  McCarthy — returns  to 
newspaperwork  at  the  Savarinah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News  after 
three  years  in  public  relations, 
free  lance,  and  advertising. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Wood,  former  AP 
political  writer  in  New  Mexico 
and  California — named  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Raleigh,  S.  C. 

«  *  * 

Deemer  Lee,  editor-publisher, 

Esterville  (la.)  Daily  News — 
elected  1966  conference  chair¬ 
man  for  the  News  Executives 
Conference  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism.  Academy  Visitor 

Peter  Grant,  reporter-pho-  Washington 

tographer  for  Los  Angeles  President  Johnson  has  ap- 
Times  for  17  years — named  vice-  pointed  Houston  H.  Harte,  vice 


BOB  STANARD 


James  Hendrickson,  news 
editor  of  the  Poplar  Bluff  (Mo.) 
Daily  American  Republic  for 
42  year.s — retired. 


Kenneth  Michael,  executive 
editor,  Perth  Amboy  Evening 
News — new  president  of  New 
Jersey  Associated  Press. 


Harry  Yockey,  editor,  Dover 
Daily  Reporter — president  of  the 
Associated  Press  Society  of 
Ohio. 


Gene  RAFFENSPEacEK,  />«’« 
Moines  Repister  —  first  in  spot 
news,  Iowa  APME  newswritinp: 
competition;  Bob  Brown,  Fort 
Ifotif/e  Messenper  —  first  in 
sports. 

*  * 

Marty  Rickard,  Davenport 
Tinies-Democrat — elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Iowa  AP  Telepraph 
F^ditors  Association. 


Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  and 
Sentinel — honorary  Doctor  of 
Letters  decree  from  Marquette 
University. 


William  E.  Rae,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  reporter  prior 
to  1943 — now  editor-in-chief  of 
Outdoor  Life  Magazine  and 
newly  elected  vicepresident  of 
Popular  Science  Publishinjf  Co. 

*  *  ■  ♦ 

Roland  L.  Martin — from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor,  a  new 
position,  of  the  Flint  (Mich.) 

Journal.  Herald  F.  Diehm — 
named  editorial  consultant. 

Richard  F.  Shappell — news 
editor.  Raymond  L.  Cover — city 
editor.  CoLiN  J.  McDonald — 

Sunday  editor.  James  T.  Mc- 
HalE — photo  editor. 

♦  *  *  for  31  years  of  service  in  the 

F.  J.  Sciiw’AEMMLE,  director  weekly  newspaper  field.  A  plaque 
of  public  relations  for  Delta  Air  and  citation  were  presented  to 
Lines,  Atlanta — recipient  of  a  him,  alon;;  with  a  cash  pift  of 
30-year  jeweled  service  i)in.  $2,275. 


CAREER  GIRL  —  Judith  K. 
Holschlag  of  this  year's  class  at 
Columbia's  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  received  the  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  Career  Award.  She  has 
worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Her 
hometown  is  New  Hampton,  Iowa. 


HELBERT  KENNY  CAPEN  Jr. 

CLIFFORD  L.  HELBERT  moves  up  June  15  to  be  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  nt  Marquette  University,  his  Alma  Mater.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of 
journalism  and  graphic  arts  there  since  1947. 

FRANCIS  J.  KENNY  has  left  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  after  12  years  to 
head  the  research  department  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce,  an  aerial  navigator 
in  World  War  II,  he  was  captured  by  the  Germans. 

RICHARD  G.  CAPEN  JR.  director  of  public  affairs  for  Copley  Newspapers, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  West  Tacoma  Newsprint 
Company  which  is  a  Copley  supplier. 

n  ^  n  .  the  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award, 

O  JuX“IVCpOrt©rS  given  to  a  .student  who  has  dem¬ 

onstrated  the  qualities  of  a 


Miss  Griffith  received  the 
bachelor’s  degree  from  Pomona 
College  in  1963  and  the  master’s 
degree  from  Harvard  University 
last  year.  Miss  Lee  was  gradu¬ 
ated  in  1964  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  where  she  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  college  newspaper. 

Awards  for  excellence  in  libel 
law  were  given  to  Ivan  M. 
Weissman,  Great  Neck,  N.  Y,, 
and  David  B.  Sanford,  Denver, 
Colo.  Mr.  Sanford  also  received 
the  Photography  Award. 

The  Editorial  Prize  was 
awarded  to  James  Douglas  Wat¬ 
son,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  to 
two  students  who  were  tied  for 
second  place,  Patrick  E.  O’Keefe, 
Chicago,  and  Robert  M.  Smith, 
Boston. 

The  Sevellon  Brown  Award 
for  excellence  on  the  history  of 
journalism  was  given  to  An¬ 
thony  E.  Greno,  Redlands,  Calif. 


The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1965  were  awarded 
at  Columbia  University  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Journalism  this 
week  to  David  E.  Rosenbaum, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Richard  J.  Pothier, 

Quincy,  Mass.,  and  Robert  D. 

Lee,  Estherville,  Iowa. 

The  grants,  worth  $2,000  each, 
are  for  travel  and  study  abroad. 

The  alternates  are  three  girl 
graduates:  Hsio-pan  S.  Shih, 

Taipei,  Taiwan;  Gayle  A.  Grif¬ 
fith,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Dorothy 
V.  Lee,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

.Miss  Griffith  was  awarded 
also  the  Robert  E.  Sherwood 
Memorial  Scholarship  that  will 
enable  her  to  undertake  inde- 
I)endent  research  in  some  field 
of  American  life.  Miss  Lee  is  the 
alternate. 

•Mr.  Rosenbaum,  a  1963  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Dartmouth,  had  been  a 
reporter  for  the  St.  Petersburp 
(Fla.)  Times  l)efore  entering  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  Pothier,  graduated  last  year 
from  Northeastern  University, 
had  worked  part-time  for  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Lcdper. 

Mr.  Lee,  a  1963  graduate  of 
Carleton  College,  liad  l)een  a 
reporter  for  the  Estherville 
(Iowa)  Daily  News  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Miss  Shih  was  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  in  1957.  Be¬ 
fore  coming  to  Columbia  she 
had  been  a  feature  writer  and 
copy  editor  for  the  China  Post 
in  Taiwan.  Miss  Shih  received 

editor  8c  publisher  for  June  5, 


Get  Rid  of  Your 
City  Haii  Reporter 


.  .  .  for  a  few  days  in  July  by  sending  him  to  cover  the 
42nd  annual  CONGRESS  OF  CITIES  in  Detroit. 

Sponsored  by  the  National  Lea^e  of  Cities  (for¬ 
merly  American  Municipal  Association),  the  CON¬ 
GRESS  OF  CITIES  will  bring  together  almost  2,000 
mayors,  councilmen,  and  other  city  officials  from  com¬ 
munities  large  and  small. 

“Communities  in  Action”  is  this  year’s  Congress 
theme.  Representatives  from  the  business,  labor,  re¬ 
ligious,  education,  and  scientific  fields  will  discuss  ways 
they  can  cooperate  with  municipal  governments  in 
tackling  urban  problems. 

Your  city  hall  reporter  should  be  there  not  only  to 
cover  your  own  city  government  delegation  but  to  sit 
in  on  the  biggest  annual  information  exchange  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  vital  concern  to  every  American  city. 

You’ll  find  that  your  city  hall  reporter  will  come 
home  better  informed  about  pressing  urban  issues  and 
thus  better  able  to  keep  your  readers  posted  on  latest 
trends. 

The  CONGRESS  OF  CITIES  will  run  July  24-28 
in  Detroit’s  Cobo  Hall.  For  further  details  about  the 
program,  speakers  and  accommodations,  write: 

Congress  of  Cities  Director 

National  League  of  Cities 

1612  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20006 
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NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


3  States  Accept 
Mental  Health 
Info  Specialists 

SvRAcrsE,  N.  Y. 

Mental  hygiene  departments 
of  three  states  have  accepted  as 
interns  four  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  students  from  a  special 
graduate  program  in  mental 
health  communication,  Dean 
Wesley'  C.  Clark  of  the  New- 
house  Communications  Center 
has  announced. 

Now  completing  a  year  of 
academic  study  at  S.  U.,  the 
four  will  go  to  state  capitals  in 
New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan  for  practical  training 
in  mental  health  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

The  internship  is  the  second 
half  of  a  new  two-year  program 
leading  to  the  master  of  science 
degree  in  mental  health  informa¬ 
tion.  The  program  is  supported 
by  a  $150,000  grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  it  is  directed  by  Dr. 
Robert  Root,  associate  professor 
of  journalism. 

Graduates  will  serve  as  public 
information  officers  for  govern¬ 
ment,  private  agencies,  and  the 
newly  developing  community 
mental  health  centers.  Dean 
Clark  said. 

Two  students  accepted  by  the 
New  York  State  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  in  Albany  are 
Everette  Dennis  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
ceived  his  undergraduate  degree 
at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
and  Gail  Wallace,  Texas 
Women’s  University. 

Accepted  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Department  of  Mental 
Health  is  Boyce  C.  Rensberger, 
University  of  Miami. 

A  fourth  student,  Judith  Con- 
dit  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  will  divide  her  internship 
between  the  Michigan  State 
Department  of  Mental  H3alth 
and  the  Michigan  Society  for 
Mental  Health. 


Students  Settiii^j  Up 
Civil  Ri^htH  Papers 

A  group  of  students  at 
Harvard  University  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  establish  a 
weekly  newspaper  to  rejjort  civil 
rights  activities  in  the  South. 

The  group  hopes  to  obtain 
needed  financial  support  to  begin 
operations  in  Atlanta  on  June 
15,  with  the  first  edition  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  21.  It  had  $3,000 
on  hand  this  week  toward  an 
initial  budget  of  $68,500  for 
three  months. 

The  publication  will  be 
known  as  the  Southern  Courier 
and  five  separate  editions  are 
planned  for  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina.  Three  reporters  and  a 
photographer  will  be  assigned 
to  regional  bureaus  in  each  state, 
the  group  said,  and  will  be  aug¬ 
mented  by  Negro  and  white  part- 
time  correspondents  paid  on  a 
space  rate  basis. 

The  weekly  will  be  printed  by 
Student  Voice  Inc.,  a  photo¬ 
offset  printing  plant  operated  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  Student  Non¬ 
violent  Coordinating  Committee. 

Faculty  Support 

The  project  has  the  support 
of  two  Harvard  faculty  advisers. 
Dean  John  U.  Monro  and  Prof. 
Mark  De  Wolfe  Howe  of  the 
Law  School.  Richard  Cotton,  a 
.senior  from  Chicago,  is  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  was  president 
of  the  Crimson,  undergraduate 
daily  newspaper,  last  year. 

Two  other  members  of  the 
group  are  Ellen  Lake,  a  Radcliffe 
College  junior  from  Harrison, 
N.  Y.,  and  Peter  Cummings,  a 
junior  from  New  York  City. 
They  have  worked  on  voter- 
registration  drives  in  Mississippi 
and  as  reporters  for  the  Crimson 
in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Cummings  said  the  Cour¬ 
ier  is  interested  in  students  who 
are  willing  to  give  up  a  year  of 
college  to  work  on  the  paper; 
also,  in  some  “veteran  news¬ 
paper  people  to  come  down  and 
help  us.’’ 


The  word  for  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is... WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 

^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 
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The  gavel  awarded  to  Joe  Lee  III  (right)  for  leadership  by  tl 
Ole  Miss  Department  of  Journalism  was  hand-carved  from  the  li 
of  a  chair  which  broke  when  his  father  (left)  sat  in  it  while  enrollii 
his  son  in  school  in  I960. 


PRESSURE  FROM  POP 


UNiVFatsiTY,  Miss. 

When  Publisher  Joe  Lee  Jr.  of  the  Grenada  Daily 
Sentinel  Star  sat  down  to  formally  introduce  his  son, 
Joe  Lee  III,  to  journalism  as  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Mississippi,  he  “busted”  the  leg  on  a  chair  while  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  operation  of  a  slot-desk. 

This  week,  the  smashed  leg  of  that  same  chair  was  re¬ 
turned  to  Joe  Lee  III  in  the  form  of  a  hand-carved  gavel 
awarded  for  leadership  by  the  Department  of  Joumalism 
at  Ole  Miss. 

Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Journalism,  made  the  presentation  and  told  the  vry  be¬ 
hind  the  gavel  w’hich  both  the  Lees  had  long  since  for¬ 
gotten. 

“Mr.  Lee  had  brought  his  son  here  to  enroll  him  in 
school  and  I  was  showing  him  around  the  department,” 
Dr.  Talbert  said.  “Mr.  Lee  saw  the  slot-desk  in  the  editing 
room  and  went  over  to  show  it  to  his  son,”  he  said. 

“I  looked  around  and  heard  Mr.  Lee  say,  ‘Son,  this  is 
the  way  we  used  to  .  .  .,’  and  about  that  time  the  chair 
fell  apart  and  ended  Mr.  Lee’s  demonstration,”  Dr.  Tal- 
belt  recalled. 

“I  thought  it  only  fitting  that  this  gavel,  as  a  symbol 
of  leadership,  be  carved  from  the  leg  of  that  chair,”  he 
said. 

Mr.  Lee  apparently  agreed,  judging  from  his  obvious 
delight  in  his  son  as  the  presentation  was  made. 

Joe  III  has  worked  in  his  dad’s  newspaper  since  he  was 
big  enough  to  wrap  papers.  Since  coming  to  Ole  Miss  in 
1960  he  has  served  as  Summer  Editor  two  years  and  As¬ 
sociate  Editor  one  year  of  the  campus  daily  newspaper, 
“The  Mississippian.”  He  was  elected  president  last  year  of 
the  charter  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  society. 

Joe  will  be  graduated  from  Ole  Miss  with  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  journalism  on  June  6  and  then  plans  to  get  mar¬ 
ried  and  return  to  work  on  the  Grenada  newspaper  with 
his  father  and  mother.  Mr.  Lee  has  worked  on  newspapers 
in  New  York,  Birmingham  and  Atlanta,  and  Mrs.  Lee 
serves  as  editor  of  the  Daily  Star. 

Joe’s  fiancee,  Brenda  Rush  of  Hialeah.  Fla.,  expects  to 
graduate  from  Ole  Miss  in  January,  She’s  majoring  in 
joumalism,  too. 

Mr.  Lee  has  been  in  newspapers  all  his  life  since  he 
sold  newspapers  on  a  corner  m  Birmingham  for  the  old 
Birmingham  Ledger.  He  has  since  worked  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News,  Atlanta  Constitution,  New  York  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Siiti,  Newark  Evening  News,  and  Long  Island 
Daily  Press. 


lAXt 


He’ll  soon  have  It  Tougher  than  a  Jet  Pilot. 

A  cabbie  driving  from  a  fogbound  air-  A  new  ITT  radio  altimeter  is  a  critical 

port  into  town  has  his  hands  full.  And  component  of  the  BLEU  Systems  that 

soon,  more  so  than  the  pilot  who  brings  has  15,000  test  landings  behind  it. 

in  your  jet.  j^jg  ammeter  guides  the  aircraft  via 

Why?  the  autopilot  during  the  final  60  feet  of 

Because  completely  automatic  land-  f^e  approach  and  touchdown, 
ings  are  not  far  off.  It’s  the  latest  refinement  in  instru- 

Flight  delays  and  cancellations  will  ment  landing  techniques.  The  ILS  (In- 

then  be  only  bad  memories.  (Last  year,  strument  Landing  System)  was  devel- 

low  ceilings  cost  airlines  $70  million.)  oped  by  an  ITT  company.  Every  30  sec¬ 


onds  somewhere  in  the  world  an  aircraft 
lands  safely  using  an  application  of  ILS. 

Another  significant  ITT  advance  is 
DME  (Distance  Measuring  Equipment) 
which  continuously  tells  pilots  their  pre¬ 
cise  distance  from  the  ground  station 
within  a  radius  of  300  miles. 

International  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corporation,  New  York,  New  York. 


ITT 


‘Britain’s  Monopolies 
Bill  Aids  Freedom’ 


PRIME  MINISTER  SAYS: 


London 

British  Prime  Minister  Har¬ 
old  Wilson  has  pledged  himself 
as  a  staunch  ally  of  those  who 
flight  for  the  cause  of  press  free¬ 
dom. 

Speakinf?  before  delegates 
from  37  countries  attending’  the 
International  Press  Institute  as¬ 
sembly  here  last  week,  the 
Laborite  leader  said:  “This 
government  is  determined  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
press  and  to  enable  it  to  enjoy 
that  freedom  more  abundantly.” 

Making  his  first  major  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  Labor  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Bill  w’hich  seeks  to 
curb  newspaper  amalgamations 
and  monopolies  in  England — yet 
to  be  passed  by  Parliament — he 
assured  IPI  delegates  that  it 
was  not  the  gov'emment’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  fetter  the  freedom  of 
writers  and  editors,  but  rather 
to  stiffen  resistance  to  press 
power  concentrations. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  W’ilson, 
acting  as  host  at  a  dinner  given 
for  the  IPI  at  Hampton  Court 
Palace,  referred  to  'comments 


made  the  previous  day  in  Lon¬ 
don  by  “my  good  friend,  Lord 
Thomson,  (now  the  owner  of 
more  British  newspapers  than 
any  other  proprietor,  most  of 
which  were  gained  in  a  series 
of  amalgamations  and  take¬ 
overs)  who  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  a  fresh  wind  into  the 
somewhat  musty  alleys  of  parts 
of  our  quality  press  and  who 
has  given  an  inspiring  lead 
through  the  Foundation  he  has 
created  to  assist  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  press  expertise — and 
expertise  in  other  communica¬ 
tions  media  —  in  developing 
countries.  I  hope  no  words  of 
Lord  Thomson  will  have  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  our 
new  monopoly  bill  interferes 
with  the  freedom  of  editors  or 
journalists  in  any  way.  What  it 
is  aimed  at  doing — and  there  has 
been  great  concern  about  this — 
is  to  deal  w’ith  certain  problems 
and  dangers  arising  from  press 
mergers.  It  deals  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  side,  one  might  almost  say 
the  proprietorial  side,  and  not 
with  anything  affecting  the  free¬ 


dom  of  those  who  write  and 
those  who  edit.  For  the  essence 
of  legislation  dealing  with  pos¬ 
sible  dangers  of  monopoly  is 
that  so  far  from  weakening 
freedom  such  legislation  in¬ 
creases  freedom.” 

Earlier,  Mr.  Wilson  noted  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  role  of  the 
press  and  the  relationship  it 
should  hold  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  “Two  years  ago,”  he  said, 
“we  had  an  unhappy,  indeed,  a 
tragic  incident,  which  led  to  the 
imprisonment  of  two  journalists. 
We  in  politics  and  you  in  the 
press  are  equally  resolved  that 
this  clash  between  government 
and  press  should  not  be  allowed 
to  develop  again.” 

Strong  W'ill  Needed 

Mr.  Wilson  gave  his  views  on 
the  role  of  the  political  journal¬ 
ist,  saying  that  a  “heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  falls  on  the  political  and 
parliamentary  writer.  The  jour¬ 
nalist  in  these  circumstances  has 
to  be  strong-willed  indeed  to 
avoid  becoming  part  of  the 
executive.” 

He  had  to  remain  outside  of 
the  Government’s  machine.  The 
Prime  Minister  deplored  collec¬ 
tive  news  gathering.  “I  hope  no 
journalists  will  ever  feel  that 
with  this  government  he  has 
been  served  up  in  the  words  of 
one  of  our  leading  Lobby  corre¬ 


spondents  'pre-packed  material 
produced  by  public  rd  at  ions  of. 
ficers.’  I  have  far  to(  much  re- 
spect  for  the  integrity  and 
perception  of  the  press  to 
imagine  that  they  could  ever  fall 
for  a  package  deal,  however 
attractively  presenteti  .  . 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  he  would 
not  like  the  policies  of  any  gov¬ 
ernment  with  which  he  was  as- 
.sociated — or  any  or'ranizatita 
for  that  matter — to  Im-  presented 
to  the  press  like  handouts  at  a 
film  festival.  “I  would  prefer 
the  critical  appraisal  of  men 
whose  intellectual  capacity  and 
perception  I  value.  No  politician 
should  fear  the  press  for  if  he 
does  he  and  his  policies  are 
doomed.” 

• 

Papers  for  Soldiers 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

The  Fayetteville  OIvterver  is 
currently  supplying  2,000  free 
copies  daily  to  men  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division,  which  is  on 
duty  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic.  The  free  copies,  which  Pub¬ 
lisher  Richard  M.  Lilly  agreed 
to  send  to  the  Caribbean  Island, 
are  taken  by  Observer  truck  to 
nearby  Ft.  Bragg  and  are  flown 
from  Pope  Air  Force  Rase  there 
on  the  same  afternoon  they  are 
printed.  The  men  on  the  island 
get  them  after  almut  five  hours 
flying  time,  which  means  the 
same  afternoon  they  are  printed. 


'  A  minimum 
of 


3 

PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y. 


HOE 


M*A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 
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OcPT.  or  Public  Rclations 
lUl6  Oooac  SrntCT 
Omaha,  Nfbraska  68I02 
Phone;  27I-5U76 
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MICROWAVE  COMMUNICATION  TO  ITS  RRIVATE  COMMUNICATION  STSTEM 


And  work  is  in  rrosress  on  another  712  miles  accoroins  to 


Recently,  a  Union  PAoirio  Railroad  employe  in  Omaha 


DISTANCE  communications 


This  material  was  furnished... for  this  news  coverage 


For  all  the  facts  about  Union  Pacific, 
just  call  the  Director  of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory  as  named  belovi/. 


OMAHA— Ed  Schafer 
(Area  Code  402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND— Walt  Graydon 
(Area  Code  503)  CApitol  7-7771 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— Joel  Priest,  Jr. 
(Area  Code  801)  363-1544 


NEW  YORK  CITY— W.  G.  BURDEN 
(Area  Code  212)  REctor  2-7440 
or  Ridgewood,  N.J. 

(Area  Code  201)  Gilbert  5-0340 

LOS  ANGELES — Paul  Harrison 
(Area  Code  213)  683-4350 


General  Director 
Public  Relations 


Union  Pacific  Railroad 


OMAHA,  NEBRASKA  68102 


(/.  P.  Adding  to 
Its  Microwave 
Communications 


OMAHA  —  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  has  added  785  miles  of  mi¬ 
crowave  communication  to  its  pri¬ 
vate  communication  system  and 
work  is  in  progress  on  another 
712  miles  according  to  E.  H.  Bai¬ 
ley,  president. 

Recently,  a  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  employe  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
picked  up  his  phone  to  call  the 
road’s  Los  .Angeles  olTice.  In¬ 
stead  of  traveling  over  the  usual 
wire  lines,  his  voice  was  broad¬ 
cast  from  relay  station  to  relay 
station  by  means  of  the  most 
modern  long  distance  communica¬ 
tions  technique,  microwave  trans¬ 
mission. 


UP  TO  43 — Ben  G.  Wright  president  of  This  Week,  «i»d  W.  Parktnan 
Rankin,  executive  vicepresident,  add  three  logos  to  those  of  newspa¬ 
pers  distributing  the  magazine.  They  bring  the  total  to  43  newspapers, 
equal  to  the  largest  number  of  newspapers  to  distibute  the  magazine  in 
its  30-year  history. 


This  Week’s  List 
Up  to  43  in  Sept. 

Three  additional  newspapers 
will  begin  distributing  This 
Week  Magazine  in  their  Sunday 
editions  Sept.  5,  making  a  total 
of  43  papers  carrying  the  syn¬ 
dicated  supplement.  This  number 
will  equal  the  largest  list  of 
newspapers  to  distribute  the 
magazine  in  its  30-year  history. 

The  new  distributing  news¬ 
papers  are:  the  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Democrat,  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  &  Courier, 
and  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
and  Record.  Their  circulations 
total  nearly  300,000. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
tliat  the  recent  merger  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Stamlard 
with  the  Syracuse  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  will  add  150,000,  bringing 
This  U'ccAf’.s  total  circulation  to 
nearly  13,000,000. 

W.  Parkman  Rankin,  This 
Week  executive  vdeepresident  for 
newspaper  relations,  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  negotiations  with  the 
newspapers,  said  they  would 
Iwlster  the  magazine’s  strength 
in  its  Southern  Region  where  it 
is  distributed  in  Birmingham, 
Charlotte,  Dallas,  Jacksonville, 
Miami,  New  Orleans,  Houston, 
San  Antonio  and  Tampa. 


‘Airborne  Edition' 

Washington 
The  Washington  S^ar  took  to 
the  air  on  Monday,  May  17,  to 
inaugurate  an  “Airborne  Edi¬ 
tion”  service  by  chartered  plane 


to  vacation  resorts  and  cities 
along  a  150-mile  route  running 
from  Southern  New  Jersey  to 
the  south  end  of  Maryland’s 
Ea.stern  Shore.  The  “Airborne” 
will  leave  National  Airport  at 
11:30  a.m.  each  day  for  the  40- 


Newsprint  Price  Cm 
For  Australian  Mai  \et 

Vancouvei  B.  C. 

A  price  reduction  of  about 
$5.40  per  ton  (Canadian »  or  $5 
(U.  S.)  for  Canadian  newsprint 
sold  in  Australia  will  be  effec¬ 
tive  June  1. 

Charles  Specht,  presid.  nt  of 
MacMillan,  Bloedel  and  Powell 
River,  said  he  understood  the 
price  would  be  reduced  from  the 
present  $158.20  (U.  S.)  jier  ton 
by  $5. 

Canada  shipped  about  100,- 
000  tons  of  newsprint  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  last  year. 

The  Australian  Finance  Re¬ 
view  in  Sydney  published  a 
story  stating  that  price  reduc¬ 
tions  of  Canadian  nevv.sprint 
were  threatening  the  stability 
and  expansion  of  the  newsprint 
industry  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

• 

Rebate  Is  Sought 
On  Postal  Chaises 

Detroit 

The  Knight  Newspapers  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  filed  suit  in  Federal 
Court  against  Edward  L.  Baker, 
Detroit  postmaster,  to  seek  a 
postal  rebate  of  $19,839. 

The  suit  contends  that  the 
post  office  has  been  charging  too 


minute  hop  to  Ocean  City,  Mary¬ 
land,  and  then  north  as  far  as 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Delaware.  In 
mid-June,  the  late  afternoon 
Night  Final  Airborne  Edition 
will  be  added  on  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule.  At  the  same  time,  service 
will  be  extended  to  Cape  May, 
N.  J.,  and  nearby  communities. 


high  a  postal  rate  based  on  the 
weight  of  the  newspaper. 

The  plaintiffs  maintain  that 
the  newsprint  width  was  an¬ 
nually  reduced  from  Jan.  1, 1959, 
to  Jan.  1,  1963.  The  rebate  is 
asked  for  the  mailing  of  the 
daily  but  not  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  Free  Press. 


LEAVE  IT  TO  THE  GIRLS!— Mrt.  Grace  Smith,  who  is  71.  and  h.r 
mother.  Mrs.  Dora  Belle  Freeman.  91,  deliver  the  Pascagoula  (Miss.) 
Daily  Chronicle  without  a  complaint.  Since  taking  over  the  route  last  fall 
they  have  doubled  the  number  of  customers.  They  take  about  45  minutes 
to  deliver  128  papers  and  Mrs.  Smith  says  she  can  fold  30  in  fi'^* 
minutes. 


A  large  eastern  metropolitan  newspaper  uses  Church, 
Rickards’  program  for  effective  sales  training  of  both 
their  circulation  staff  and  their  newspaperboy  organ¬ 
ization.  In  addition,  this  all-around  service  reduces  pro¬ 
motion  costs,  adds  thousands  of  new  readers  and  brings 
in  additional  revenue.  Write  for  complete  details  on  how 
Church,  Rickards’  Plan  for  Building  Circulation  Profits 
can  work  for  you. 


CHURCH,  RICKARDS  &  CO. 

35  EAST  WACKER  DRIVE,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60601 
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(As  this  chapter  unfMs,  we  firui  Dink  locked  in 
solemn  conclave  with  the  top  executives  of  his 
agency  and  a  very  important  client.  Through 
some  oversight.  Dink  had  not  actually  been  in¬ 
vited  to  the  meeting,  but  he  nevertheless  volun¬ 
teered  to  “sit  in"  just  in  case  he  was  needed.) 

Crack!!!!  The  sound  reverberated 
around  the  room  like  a  pistol  shot  as 
the  Media  Director  (who  was  Dink's 
boss)  brought  his  pointer  down  sharply  on 
top  of  the  conference  room  table. 

"  . . . .  and  that,  gentlemen,”  he  concluded 
flipping  over  the  last  page  of  his  flop-over 
chart,  “that  is  our  media  recommendation.  It 
should  enable  us  to  do  a  really  great  job!” 

A  murmur  of  agreement  was  heard  from 
that  side  of  the  room  where  the  members  of 
the  agency  sat  (though  they  politely  re¬ 
frained  from  expressing  a  deflnite  opinion 
until  the  client  and  his  team  had  expressed 
their  opinion  first). 

However,  Dink  sensed  that  something  was 
wrong  —  and  he  based  his  deduction  on  one 
slim  clue.  The  most  important  man  in  the 
room  —  the  client  —  was  asleep. 

Displaying  unusual  presence  of  mind  for 
one  so  young.  Dink  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“As  our  Media  Director  has  already  men¬ 
tioned,”  he  announced  in  ringing  tones, 
"New  England  is  one  of  our  major  markets.  I 
for  my  part  would  like  to  add  a  few  salient 
facts  about  newspapers  in  that  area.” 

The  Media  Director  cleared  his  throat 
rather  loudly,  but  as  the  weather  had  been 


blustery  of  late.  Dink  put  it  down  to  a  slight 
cold  —  and  made  a  mental  note  to  suggest  a 
hot  gargle  and  mustard  bath. 
tjffSUStk  know,”  contin- 

T  Dink  confidently,  “there  are 

three  newspapers  in  Boston,  but 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  but  one  worthy 
Thr  ftwon  Consideration.  And  that 

Ckihtr  newspaper  is  The  Boston  Globe!” 

“Dink!”  hissed  the  Media  Director  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  “we  aren’t  concerned  with 
such  unimportant  details  at  this  point!” 

“Unimportant  details,  sir?”  asked  Dink 
quizzically,  with  a  winning  smile.  “If  the  fact 
that  The  Globe  has  more  readers  than  any 
other  Boston  newspaper  is  an  unimportant 
detail ...  if  the  fact  that  The  Globe  carries 
more  advertising  than  any  other  Boston 
newspaper  is  an  unimportant  detail ...  if  the 
fact  that  The  Boston  Globe  is  the  only  growing 
newspaper  in  Boston  is  an  unimportant  detail . . . 
then  my  name  isn’t  Dink  Stover!" 

“Stover?  Stover?”  It  was  the  important 
client  now  suddenly  alert. 

“1  am  Stover,  sir,”  admitted  Dink  proudly 
for  that  indeed  was  his  name. 

“Can  it  be,”  asked  the  client  in  awesome 
tones,  “that  you  are  the  same  Stover  who 
played  halfback  for  Yale  in  the  big  game 
against  Harvard  and  who  retrieved  a  fumble 
behind  your  own  goal  line  in  the  last  few 
seconds  of  play  to  run  101  yards  for  a  touch¬ 
down  and  win  the  game  for  Yale  26  to  25? 
Can  it  be  that  you  are  that  Stover?” 


“I  am,  sir,’  admitted  our  hero  modestly, 
(though  he  was  always  the  first  to  give  credit 
to  his  coach  and  teammates  for  the  victory). 

“I  am  a  Harvard  man  and  I  was  at  that 
game,”  announced  the  client  quietly. 

Dink  leaned  over  and  shook  hands  warm¬ 
ly.  “I  hope  you  enjoyed  the  game  Sir,  and  I 
am  happy  to  make  your  acquaintance.  We 
were  not  introduced  before  simply  because  of 
an  oversight  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues. 
That  you  are  a  Harvard  man  is  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,  for  it  is  a  very  fine  school.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  laughed  the  client  good 
naturedly,  “1  never  wanted  to  go  to  Harvard, 
but  my  father  made  me.  I  always  wanted  to  be 
a  Yale  man.  In  fact,”  he  continued  confi¬ 
dentially,  "I  wagered  a  considerable  sum  on 
that  game  and  my  winnings  set  me  up  in 
business.  So  whatever  success  I  have  achieved 
I  really  owe  to  you.” 

After  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which 
both  men  were  engrossed  in  their  own  private 
thoughts,  the  client  addressed  Dink  again. 

“Dink,”  he  said,  calling  Dink  by  his'first 
name  the  way  chums  do  in  the  advertising 
business,  “I  can’t  tell  you  how  happy  I  am  to 
have  you  on  my  team.  Carry  on  —  and  keep 
up  the  good  work!” 

Back  in  his  office.  Dink  smiled  with  satis¬ 
faction.  What  luck  that  he  had  attended  the 
meeting!  And  how  proud  his  boss  must  be  of 
him!  Dink  waited  expectantly  for  the  phone 
to  ring. 

“.  .  .  the  same  Stover  who 
played  halfback  at  Yale.’ 


OR*V\  Job  Well  Done  1 


In  tvhich  ottr  hew  Dink  Stover,  fresh  out  of  Yale  and  hard  at  work  in  his  chosen  field  of  advertising,  attends  his  first 
media  presentation,  during  which  he  reveals  information  of  an  incredibly  important  nature  —  u4th  rather  interesting  results. 


attention  staunch  admirers  of  dink  stover!  Follow  the  itiiTii^  edventuree  of  our  hero  fakhKiUy  -  M  recorded  in  this  ioumel  by  the  number  one  newtpeper  in  Boston  -  The  Globe  (which  hes  mere 
end  cerries  more  edvcrtisii^  than  any  other  Boston  newspaper).  The  Boston  Globe.  Momint.  Evenint.  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Nearspaper.  New  York,  Oiicafo,  Detroit,  Lee  An«elea.  San  Frandaco. 


PROMOTIOiV 

Offset  Tab  Marks 
Diamond  Jubilee 


By  Georjje  Wilt 

Newspapers  planning  an  an¬ 
niversary  celebration  can  get 
some  pointers  from  the  Phoenix 
Arizona  Republic,  which  ob¬ 
served  its  75th  birthday  last 
month. 

The  Republic  published  a  24- 
page,  advertising-free  magazine 
section  to  commemorate  the 


editor  J.  Edward  Murray,  who 
directed  the  production  of  the 
anniversary  section,  pointed  out 
that  new  frontiers  “are  being 
created  daily  by  a  fabulous 
chain  reaction  of  exploding 
knowledge  from  phalanxes  of 
i-esearchers  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavor.” 


velopments  in  printing  and  news 
transmission  were  the  subjects 
of  two  further  insertions.  A 
seventh  ad  reprinted  the  first 
six  insertions  in  reduced  size, 
and  outlined  the  publication  of 
the  24-page  special  tabloid. 

The  Republic’s  diamond  jubi¬ 
lee  edition  and  promotion  is  even 
more  remarkable  when  you  con¬ 
sider  that  in  1890,  when  the 
first  edition  was  published,  it 
had  been  only  two  years  since 
Phoenix,  a  sleepy  village  of  3,- 
152  had  been  named  capital  of 
the  Arizona  Territory.  The 
city’s  population  is  now  541,300 
centered  in  a  metropolitan  area 
of  900,000.  And  as  they  say  in 
the  dugout  of  the  Giants,  who 
do  their  spring  training  in  Phoe- 


Promotion  Bu'^ks 
Editorial  Poli^  y 

San  Fr  \asco 
A  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
“Beauty  and  the  Bligh‘”  con¬ 
test  drew  well  above  e  ^pecta- 
tions  even  though  it  required 
double  entries  of  photos  bowing 
contrasting  conditions. 

And  it  served  a  double  purpose 
in  that  it  aptly  defined  .m  edi¬ 
torial  point.  One  of  the  winning 
photos  gained  editorial  page  dis¬ 
play  and  editorial  attention. 

“This  picture  seems  to  us  to 
tell  better  than  we  could  hope 
to  put  in  words  what  man  is 
doing  to  his  environment  here- 


three-quarter  century  mark, 
tracing  the  careers  and  ideals 
of  past  and  present  owmers  of 
the  paper,  reproducing  front 
pages  of  back  issues  headlining 
history-making  events,  and  a 
gallery  of  memorable  photo¬ 
graphs  published  during  the 
past  75  years.  Revolutions  in 
printing  and  publishing  tech¬ 
nology  were  outlineil,  and  the 
newspaper’s  aims  for  the  future 
in  its  continuing  “pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence”  w'ere  outlined. 

The  two-color  cover  shows  a 
1931  photograph  of  the  late  Ed 
McGinley,  an  Arizona  prospector 
then  w’ell  past  100  years  of  age, 
holding  a  baby  in  his  lap.  The 
photographic  editorial  ties  to¬ 
gether  Arizona’s  “storied  past 
and  wondrous  future.” 

The  center  spread  of  the  otf- 
set-produced  tabloid  was  a  full- 
size  reproduction  of  1890  first 
issue  front  page.  A  two-page 
feature  was  an  interview  of  the 
Republic’s  76-year-old  publisher, 
Eugene  Pulliam,  who  declared 
that  “what  I  want  is  for  the 
Republic  to  be  the  greatest  pa¬ 
per  in  the  Southwest.”  He  also 
summed  up  “the  essential  func¬ 
tions  of  a  free  press  in  a  free 
society”  as  being  “constantly 
alert  in  printing  the  news  truth¬ 
fully  and  accurately.” 

Looking  ahead  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  next  75  years,  managing 
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LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A." 

Do  as  hundreds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing — 

Offer  the  Quality-Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3'  X  5'  Flag  ot  Thor  bunting,  sewed 
stripes 

2  pc  jointed  hardwood  pole 
Wrife,  wFre  or  phon# 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  Illinois  •  Tel:  439-260<r 
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“The  challenge  to  the  re¬ 
porter,”  Mr.  Murray  said,  “is 
to  cover  these  frontiers  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  the  citizens 
informed  so  they  can  make  in¬ 
telligent  decisions.”  The  “look¬ 
ing  forward”  back  page  of  the 
section  is  illustrated  with  photos 
of  three  astronomical  obseiwa- 
tories  located  in  Arizona. 

In-paper  Ads,  Advances 

The  advent  of  the  special  .sec¬ 
tion  has  heralded  on  six  suc¬ 
cessive  Sundays  by  a  series  of 
stories  by  Don  Dedera,  Repub¬ 
lic  columnist,  in  which  he  re¬ 
viewed  .some  of  the  major  news 
events  that  made  banner  head¬ 
lines  in  the  new’spaper  down 
through  the  years. 

Promotion  manager  Bill 
Shover  prepared  a  series  of  in¬ 
teresting  full-page  promotion 
ads  that  also  reviewed  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  paper’s 
past. 

The  first  ad  featured  line  art 
of  a  delivery  wagon  of  75  years 
ago,  and  a  modern  airliner,  with 
the  headline,  “Distribution 
Methods  and  Circulation  have 
come  a  long  way.”  Copy  told 
that  the  Weekly  Republic’s  cir¬ 
culation  soared  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  copies  during  its  first  year 
of  publication.  In  conclusion  it 
saluted  the  paper’s  2,400  news- 
paperboys. 

The  second  ad,  headlined  “The 
best  in  news  coverage,  then  and 
now,”  contrasted  a  line  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Republic’s  1890  news¬ 
room  with  a  photo  of  the  present 
city  room. 

Ad  number  three  in  the  series 
showed  a  large  photo  of  an  open 
copy  of  an  1892  edition  in  the 
setting  of  a  room  of  that  period, 
while  copy  pointed  out  that 
“Phoenix  had  3,115  hardy  pio¬ 
neers,  reaching  6,000  including 
the  suburbs.” 

“Community  Particijiation, 
1890”  was  the  subiect  of  an¬ 
other  ad,  outlining  the  Repub¬ 
lic’s  extensive  program  of  com¬ 
munity  service  activities.  De- 


nix,  “Wait  ’til  next  year.” 

*  *  * 

FOOD  —  “Food  for  thought 
about  Montreal,”  is  the  headline 
on  a  brochure  released  by  the 
Montreal  Star.  According  to  the 
folder,  Montreal,  with  over- 
$700-million  in  food  sales,  ac¬ 
counts  for  15  percent  of  all 
Canada’s  retail  food  sales.  The 
folder  also  details  the  Star’s 
merchandising  services  for  food 
advertisers. 

«  *  « 

BUSINESS  SURVEY  —  The 
Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Journal  has 
published  its  25th  annual  busi¬ 
ness  survey  and  market  guide. 
The  20-page  booklet  includes 
statistics  on  population,  sales, 
expenditures,  and  other  data, 
along  with  photos,  maps,  and 
comprehensive  lists  of  local  in¬ 
dustries,  distribution,  and  retail 
facilities. 

*  ♦  • 

AUDIO-VISUALS— The  12th 
annual  National  Visual  Presen¬ 
tation  Association’s  Awards  will 
be  presented  to  jiroducers  of 
winning  audio-visuals  in  various 
fields  at  an  awards  banquet 
climaxing  a  two-day  convention 
June  8  and  9  at  the  Commodore 
Hotel.  New  York  Citv.  Tom 
Craddock,  promotion  manager 
of  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt  is 
chairman  for  the  NVPA.  Infor¬ 
mation  on  the  comnet'tion  and 
conference  are  available  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Craddock  at  777 
Third  Avenue,  New  York. 

• 

To  Err  Is  Charity 

Charlotte,  N,  C. 

The  Charlotte  News  Typo¬ 
graphical  Errors  lost  9-5  in  their 
softball  game  against  the  Radio- 
Television  Bloopers,  but  dozens 
of  needy  Mecklenburg  school 
children  won.  The  $1,000  raised 
by  the  game  will  pay  the  tuition 
of  needy  children  for  summer 
school  programs.  This  is  the 
third  year  News  Columnist  John 
Kilgo  has  promoted  a  charity 
benefit  game. 


abouts,”  the  editorial  stated. 

Three  contrasting  dual-entries 
showing  beauty  and  blight  were 
presented  by  Donald  W.  .Aitken 
Jr.,  to  win  the  first  prize  of  a 
round-trip  to  Rome  for  two. 

The  subdivision  described  in 
the  Chronicle  as  “ticky,  tacky 
boxes”  won  editorial  page  dis¬ 
play.  In  contrast  was  a  view  of 
a  well-planned  subdivision. 

The  photo  essay  series’  win¬ 
ner  also  submitted  photos  of  two 
local  bridges  and  a  comparison 
of  underground  and  overhead 
wiring. 

• 

BuHiness  Writing 
Returns  Cash  Profit 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Two  reporters  from  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
and  one  from  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Ohserrer  won  the  an¬ 
nual  William  T.  Polk  awards 
for  business  writing. 

Jack  Trawick  of  the  Journal 
won  the  $100  prize  for  his  three- 
part  story  on  private  develop¬ 
ment  in  downtown  Winston- 
Salem.  The  feature  was  entitled, 
“The  Piedmont  Plaza’s  Prob¬ 
lems.” 

The  second  award  of  $75  went 
to  Chester  Davis,  also  of  the 
Journal,  for  his  three-part  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  chicken  and  egg 
industry. 

The  third-place  award,  $50, 
w'as  presented  to  John  DeMott 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  His 
story  concerned  the  building  of  a 
boat  named  the  Robert  E.  Lee 
that  sails  on  Lake  Norman.  The 
story  was  entitled,  “Waitin’  for 
the  Profit  on  the  Robert  E.  Lee.” 
• 

Finnigan  Joins  TV  Guide 

Los  Angeles 

Joseph  M.  Finnigan.  former 
Hollywood  correspondent  for 
United  Press  International,  has 
joined  the  West  Coast  bureau 
editorial  staff  of  TV  Guide  mag¬ 
azine  here.  He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 
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New  Service  Aids 
Co'irt  Reporting 


Washington 

A  new  aid  to  reporters  and 
editors  in  liandlinff  coverapje  of 
the  Supu'ine  Court  has  l>een 
orfranized  hy  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. 

A  proup  of  (50  law  professors 
expert  in  such  legal  fields  as 
constitutional  and  criminal  law, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Henry  C.  Manne  of  the  George 
Washington  Law  School,  will 
prepare  memoranda  designed  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  press  on  each 
case  heard  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  memoranda,  averaging 
about  five  pages,  will  detail  the 
significance  of  the  case,  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  lower  courts,  the  issues 
involved,  and  the  possible,  ap¬ 
proaches  that  the  Supreme 
court  can  take  in  deciding  the 
case.  They  are  written  in  non¬ 
technical  terms,  designed  for  use 
by  laymen  rather  than  attorneys. 

Professor  Michael  H.  Cardozo, 
executive  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  in  charge  of  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  memoranda.  Any  re¬ 
porter  or  editor  with  a  legiti¬ 
mate  interest  in  receiving  the 
reports  may  receive  the  service. 
Initially,  the  service  is  free, 
although  the  Association  expects 
that  in  the  future  a  yearly  fee 
of  $10  will  be  charged  to  meet 
the  costs.  However,  this  will  not 
be  until  after  the  1965  term. 

Diffirullies  Kerognized 

The  Association  .said  it  started 
the  service  because,  “The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  reporting  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  facts  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  opinions  in  the 
mass  media  has  long  lieen  recog¬ 
nized.  The  Supreme  court,  unlike 
other  agencies  of  government,  is 
unable,  by  its  very  nature,  to 
comment  upon  its  work  product 
or  to  engage  in  public  relations 
activities  on  its  own  liehalf.  Its 
opinions  must  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  even  though  on  occasion 
these  may  be  very  technical  and 
easily  misunderstood  by  inexpert 
audiences.” 

The  Association  also  says 
that  the  variety  of  the  cases 
handled  by  the  Court  is  another 
major  factor  in  complicating 
coverage  of  the  court.  “No  one 
individual,  not  even  a  lawyer, 
can  easily  understand  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  many  of  the  cases 
dwided  by  the  court,”  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  says. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  pointed  out  that  there  is 
no  prior  notice  before  the  release 
of  a  Suineme  Court  decision, 
forcing  reporters  and  editors  to 


analyze  an  extremely  difficult 
case  in  the  face  of  advancing 
deadlines.  This  pressure  is  espe¬ 
cially  severe  on  afternoon 
papers,  where  a  reporter  some¬ 
times  has  only  a  few  minutes 
Ijefore  deadline  time  when  the 
copy  of  the  opinion  reaches  him. 

Memoranda  prepared  by  the 
Association  will  be  mailed  be¬ 
fore  the  opinion  has  been  handed 
down. 

Representatives  of  the  press 
can  obtain  the  service  provided 
by  the  association  by  mail,  by 
sending  a  written  request  to  the 
Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  1521  New  Hampshire 
Ave.  N.W.,  Washingrton,  D.  C. 
20036. 

• 

Montgomery’s  Agent 
Links  Papers  in  Brazil 

W.  P.  Williamson  Jr.  has  been 
elected  director-president  of  the 
Times  do  Brazil  and  director- 
superintendent  of  Empreza  Gra- 
fica  Times  do  Brazil,  which  pub¬ 
lish  the  46-year-old  weekly 
Times  of  Brazil  in  Sao  Paulo. 

Mr.  Williamson  is  the  person¬ 
al  representative  in  Brazil  of 
John  D.  Montgomery,  publisher 
of  the  Junction  City  (Kans.) 
Daily  Union,  who  is  the  princi¬ 
pal  partner  in  the  Brazil  Her¬ 
ald,  English-language  daily  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  Mr.  Montgomery 
said  the  Herald  and  the  Times 
will  continue  as  independent 
organizations  but  with  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  them. 

• 

BW  in  Minneapolis 

Business  Week  will  open  a 
Minneapolis  news  bureau  June 
17,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Kenneth  Kramer,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  John  E.  Pluenneke, 
formerly  Business  Week’s  as¬ 
sistant  bureau  manager  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  has  been  appointed  manager 
in  Minneapolis.  He  is  a  former 
business  editor  and  real  estate 
editor  of  the  Houston  Press. 

• 

Alma  Record  Sold 
to  Times-Press 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Purchase  of  the  Alma 
(Mich.)  Record  by  Times-Press, 
Inc.,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  its 
parent  company,  Mid-States 
Broadcasting  Corp.  of  East 
Lansing  has  been  announced  by 
James  M.  Tagg,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Record,  and,  Richard  L. 
Milliman,  Time.s-Press  presi¬ 
dent. 
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2r^  BEST  WAY 

TO  REACH  CUSTOMERS 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  INCENTIVES 

Planning  a  big  sales  incentive  program? 

A  modest  one? 

THERE  ARE  OVER  200  REASONS  why  you  should  choose 
General  Electric. 

You  can  select  from  the  largest,  most  complete  line  of 
electric  housewares  in  the  industry.  Over  200  items  priced 
right!  Alarm  clocks.  Hair  dryers.  Can  openers.  Irons.  Skillets. 
Coffee  makers.  Toasters  that  bake.  Vacuum  cleaners.  Floor 
polishers.  Automatic  toothbrushes.  Electric  slicing  knives. 

The  list  is  practically  endless. 

You  select,  too,  from  the  most  preferred,  most  heavily 
advertised  and  promoted  line  in  the  industry.  Pick  a  program 
that  fits  your  needs.  Who  else 
but  General  Electric  could  of¬ 
fer  you  over  200  ways  to  do  it? 

What  a  way  to  reach  customers! 


Two  clock  models 
available  at  only  $2.19. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


For  prices  and  minimum  quantities,  write: 

General  Electric  Premium  Sales  Section 
1285  Boston  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

NAME - 

FIRM  NAME^ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ ZIP  CODE _ sr\Te _ 

(Products  ordered  cannot  bo  used  for  resale  or  self-liquidation.) 
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PAGE  OF  THE  WEEK' 


Pictures  are  good  and 
played  nice  and  big.  Heads 
are  downstyle  and,  therifore, 
of  high  readability. 

I  wouldn’t  center  hei'ds  as 
in  columns  6-8,  COMMl’  MIST 
LULL. 

Nor  would  I  step  dowi;  that 
WALKER  INTENDS  head  in 
columns  1-2.  Flush-left  heads 
used  everywhere  else  are 
easiest  to  read  and  consist¬ 
ency  of  head  style  adds  to 
effectiveness. 

There  is  no  need  to  wTite 
or  set  multicolumners  to  fill 
the  whole  line  as  in  STORM 
DEATH  and  AMERICAN 
AID.  As  long  as  each  line 
definitely  extends  into  the 
last  leg  of  body  type,  it’s 
long  enough. 

From  a  sheer  design  point 
of  view,  the  top  line  is  prob¬ 
ably  more  attractive  when 
it’s  the  longest.  And  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  of  thumb 
about  extending  into  the  last 
leg  will  prevent  an  unsight¬ 
ly  variation  in  line  lengths. 

But  we  should  always  re¬ 
member  that  the  function  of 
type  is  to  convey  informa¬ 
tion,  not  make  a  pretty  de¬ 
sign.  So,  if  the  head  is  prop¬ 
erly  written,  we  shouldn’t 
manipulate  the  type  just  to 
create  a  polished  (but  arti¬ 
ficial)  effect. 

The  important  thing  about 
this  page,  though,  is  that  it 
happened.  Whenever  you  con¬ 
sider  making  a  typographic 
change,  try  it  out  on  a  shirt- 
tail.  Things  look  much  dif¬ 
ferently  when  we  see  them 
with  our  physical  eyes  than 
they  looked  to  our  mental 
eyes.  It  doesn’t  take  much 
time  or  effort  to  whip  up  an 
experimental  page  and  actu¬ 
ally  print  it.  'The  before-and- 
after  aspect  helps  make  in¬ 
telligent  decisions. 

IN  A  NUT  SHELL:  Look 
before  you  leap.  But  do  look. 


DAILY  TELEGRAM 


American  aid  official 
reported  executed 


Look 


Before 


By 

Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Few  readers  of  the  Colum- 
huit  (Neb.)  Daily  Telegram 
saw  the  page  I  illustrate 
this  week.  It  was  .shiid-tailed 
onto  the  end  of  the  regular 
afternoon  press  run.  After 
the  run,  Laird  Loomis,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  directed  that 
all  horizontal  rules  and 
dashes  be  eliminated.  The 
Telegram  regularly  does 
without  vertical  column  imles. 

In  reproduction,  it  doesn’t 
make  much  difference.  That’s 
why  we  didn’t  run  a  before- 
and-after  pair  of  pix  here. 
But  in  full  size,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  fine  hairline 
rules  is  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  The  rule-less  page  is 
much  brighter  and  attrac¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  Loomis  wasn’t  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  effect  created 
by  eliminating  the  rules 
above  and  below  the  folio 
lines  under  the  nameplate. 
He  can  fix  this  up  in  a  hurry’ 


Pleasing  page  has  well  defined  reading  diagonal. 

and  in  one  of  two  ways.  He  would  move  to  the  right  a 
can  use  a  heavier  rule  (that  little,  of  course, 
prints  about  6  points  wide)  The  rest  of  the  page  is 
under  the  folio  lines  and  good,  with  or  without  cut- 

then  drop  a  pica  of  space  im-  offs  and  30-dashes, 

mediately  below  it.  Note  how  the  reading 

Or  he  can  leave  the  flag  diagonal  (top  left  to  lower 

and  the  top  of  the  type  page  right)  is  well  defined  by  pix 

just  where  they  are  and  move  and  heads.  Note  that  comers 

the  folios  upward  to  align  are  well  anchored.  Heads  are 

with  the  bottom  of  the  draw-  .simple  (but  I  wish  they  were 

ing.  The  center  element  generally  increased  in  size.) 


^^What 

ever  happened 
to  the 

''taker's  ^ozen?'' 


Remember  when  the  baker  dropped  in 
.  an  extra  doughnut  to  keep  us  coming 
J  back  for  more?  It  was  his  way  of  providing 

something  extra  — something  of  value. 

Today,  the  extra  doughnut  is  almost  ex¬ 
tinct.  But  S&H  Green  Stamps— a  refine- 
i  ment  of  the  baker’s  dozen— are  still  provid¬ 

ing  that  extra  something  of  value. 

!  Every  cusfomerbene/i^s.  Unlike  promo¬ 

tions  that  offer  only  the  slim  possibility  of 
a  free  trip  to  Europe  or  a  set  of  encyclope¬ 
dias,  S&H  Green  Stamps  reward  each 
shopper  fairly— in  proportion  to  the 

amount  of  money  spent. 

'or- 

Merchandise  value  exceeds  stamp  cost 
to  re^a/7er.  Though  the  average  retail  value 
of  a  filled  book  of  S&H  Green  Stamps  is 
approximately  $3.00,  the  average  cost  to 
a  retailer  for  those  stamps  is  considerably 
ood  less.  S&H’s  volume  purchasing  direct  from 

ired 
the 
elli- 
spa- 

An  American  Way  of  Thrift  Since  1896 

fo^ 

peal, 


manufacturers  and  its  computerized  dis¬ 
tribution  system  make  this  possible. 

Painless  saving.  Stamp-saving  permits 
homemakers  to  acquire  desirable  items 
without  invading  the  regular  family 
budget. 

Brand  name  merchandise.  The  more 
than  1,700  products  available  with  S&H 
Green  Stamps  are  among  the  finest  pro¬ 
duced  by  leading  American  manufactur¬ 
ers.  They’re  tailored  to  the  taste  and 
desires  of  today’s  modern  families. 

An  earned  discount  for  prompt  pay¬ 
ment.  Through  most  of  the  business  cycle, 
from  supplier  to  manufacturer  to  whole¬ 
saler  to  retailer,  the  seller  rewards  the 
buyer  with  a  discount  for  prompt  payment. 
With  S&H  Green  Stamps,  a  retailer  can 
also  reward  those  customers  who  make 
prompt  payment  for  goods  purchased. 
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NYU  J-Students  Find 
Job  Hunting  Difficult 

By  Jean  Tarzian 


“The  strangest  thing  I’ve  seen 
is  that  the  newspapers  don’t 
even  make  an  effort  to  recruit 
us.’’ 

“You  can’t  get  a  job  in  public 
relations  fresh  from  school.’’ 

“I  was  turned  down  flatly  by 
one  public  relations  firm  becau.se 
I  am  a  girl.” 

These  senior  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  at  New  York  University 
turn  their  thumbs  down  on  all 
the  reports  and  surveys  made 
about  the  shortage  of  job  appli¬ 
cants.  To  these  students  who 
have  spent  months  looking  for 
jobs  in  and  around  the  metro¬ 
politan  area  these  surveys  don’t 
mean  a  thing. 

Not  Hiring 

Take  Martin  Perl  for  instance. 
He  likes  the  New  York  area  and 
has  looked  into  prospects  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J. 

“It  looks  promising  for  me  if 
they  decide  to  hire  someone,”  he 
said. 

Martin  has  worked  on  college 
papers  and  as  a  copy  boy  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Because  of  his  school  schedule 
he  had  to  stop  working  at  the 
Herald  Tribune,  but  the  paper 
offered  to  take  him  back  after 
graduation  ...  as  a  copy  boy. 

Said  Martin,  who  is  a  member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  won  the 
Financial  Writers  annual 
scholarship,  “I’d  like  to  try  for 
something  better — I’d  like  to 
start  off  as  a  reporter.” 

Experience  Count> 

According  to  Martin,  he  knows 
of  only  one  paper  who  has 
actively  come  around  to  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  looking  for 
applicants.  He  feels  the  papers 
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ought  to  make  more  of  an  effort 
rather  than  complain  about  no 
one  going  into  journalism. 

“The  teachers,  graduates  and 
people  in  the  field  all  .say  that 
the  papers  want  .someone  with 
experience,”  Martin  said.  “I’ve 
considered  going  into  magazine 
work  but  only  as  a  bridge — until 
I  got  experience.” 

And  how’  does  Martin  feel 
about  not  having  a  job  (as  of 
this  week)  ?  “I’ve  run  the  gamut 
from  panic  to  calm,”  he  said. 

Tough  Exunipic 

As  an  example  of  how  tough 
it  is  to  enter  the  public  relations 
field  straight  from  undergradu¬ 
ate  school,  Edward  Federoff  cites 
this  first-hand  experience. 
“Ruder  &  Finn  Inc.  hires  two 
trainees  every  year,”  he  said. 
“There  are  usually  about  150 
applicants  every  year  (I  was 
one  of  them)  includin<j  students 
from  the  Boston  University 
graduate  school  of  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Edward  talked  to  a  few 
friends  in  p.r.  and  they  advdsed 
him  to  go  to  the  Public  Relations 
Society  of  America.  There  they 
told  him  not  to  expect  to  get  into 
p.r.  right  away. 

“Because  of  this,”  Edward 
said,  “I’m  not  determined  to  get 
into  p.r.  right  now — I’ll  take  a 
job  on  a  magazine — but  I  am 
determined  nxyt  to  get  a  job  on  a 
newspaper.  I’m  just  not  made 
that  way. 

Dull  Kouiinc 

“To  me,”  he  continued,  “news¬ 
writing  is  just  a  monotonous, 
day-to-day  job.  You  don’t  learn 
anything  in  most  assignments. 
Feature  writing  is  another  story 
but  how  many  cub  reporters  have 
a  steady  diet  of  features?” 

Edward  sees  the  role  of  a 
journalist  as  a  public  servant: 
one  who  helps  inform  the  people 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  nation  and  world.  But, 
he  doesn’t  regard  himself  as  one. 
“I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  journal¬ 
ist;  I  call  myself  a  writer,”  he 
said. 

Women  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  have  problems  getting  jobs, 
according  to  Edw'ard.  A  very 
real  problem  for  the  male  is  the 
military  draft. 

Male  vs.  Female 

But  one  girl  who  doesn’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  men  have  as  many 
problems  as  women  entering 


public  relations  is  Roslyn  David¬ 
son.  A  winner  of  the  PRSA 
scholarship  and  an  intern  at 
Hill  &  Knowlton  Inc.  for  one 
semester,  Roslyn  is  still  having 
a  difficult  time  finding  a  job. 

Ev'en  though  she  interned  at 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  they  didn’t  ask 
her  back.  “You  have  to  have 
experience;  many  go  back  after 
a  year  or  two,”  Roslyn  said. 

She  brought  out  the  point  that 
when  Ruder  &  Finn  was  in  the 
process  of  looking  for  their  an¬ 
nual  two  trainees,  they  re¬ 
quested  at  the  NYU  placement 
ser\’ice  that  only  males  apply. 

“I  didn’t  depend  on  the  place¬ 
ment  bureau  here  or  wait  for 
anyone  to  come  around  the  de¬ 
partment,”  she  said.  “I  had 
resumes  made  up  professionally 
and  sent  them  out  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter.  A  few  days  later 
I  telephoned  each  firm  confirm¬ 
ing  the  letter  and  introducing 
my.self.  No  one  came  to  me  offer¬ 
ing  a  job.” 

Unique  Interview 

On  one  interview  Roselyn’s 
prospective  boss  took  her  out  to 
a  television  station  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  where  she  spent  the  whole 
day  working. 

“It  was  a  great  day  and  a 
unique  inter\’iew,”  Roslyn  said. 
“It  showed  me  what  I  would  be 
doing  if  I  got  the  job.  This  par¬ 
ticular  job  would  start  me  out 
as  a  secretary  but  leave  me 
enough  time  to  write  releases 
and  other  chores  in  p.r.  The  last 
girl  who  had  this  job  jumped 
to  an  executive  position  within 
the  year,”  she  continued. 

Roslyn  fell  into  journalism  by 
accident.  At  that  time  journal¬ 
ism  was  the  only  department 
that  didn’t  require  mathematics, 
(“I  can’t  add,”  she  said.)  so  she 
switched  from  the  School  of 
Commerce  and  hasn’t  been  sorry. 

Happy  She  Switched 

Another  girl  who’s  happy  she 
switched  to  journalism  is  Mari¬ 
lyn  Van  Saun.  When  she  trans¬ 
ferred  from  a  New  York  state 
college  to  NYU  she  was  still 
bored  with  psychology,  her 
major. 

“I  had  always  been  interested 
in  journalism,”  Marilyn  said, 
“but  didn’t  think  it  was  for  me. 
I  had  the  old-fashioned  attitude 
that  all  newspaperwomen  were 
hard-boiled  and  cynical.  Now 
that  I’ve  switched  I’ve  found 
that  isn’t  so.” 

Because  she  lost  some  credits 
when  she  transferred  and 
switched  majors,  Marilyn  won’t 
be  graduating  until  September. 
Right  now  she  is  working  part- 
time  as  a  typist  for  an  editorial 
service. 

“I  intend  to  do  some  serious 
job  hunting  after  finals,” 


said.  “I’d  like  to  stay  in  New 
York  City  but  chance:-  of  getting 
a  job  here  are  slim. 

“But  if  I  did  get  a  i  ih,”  Mari- 
lyn  continued,  “I’d  most  likely 
get  put  in  a  slot  ami  never  be 
advanced.  I  don’t  iiave  any 
.strong  feelings  al)out  laying  in 
the  metropolitan  area;  it  de- 
l)ends  on  how  the  mood  strikes 
me.  I  guess  I  can  ay  ‘Have 
pencil;  will  travel’, 

“However,  I  have  an  emphatic 
no  to  working  on  my  hometown 
paper,”  Marilyn  declared.  She’s 
from  Pennsauken,  N.  .1. 

The  Ollier  .Side 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
is  Helen  Bloom  who  lias  a  job 
on  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Record.  Helen  heard  the  Record 
had  a  good  training  program 
from  a  man  who  worked  for 
Neivndiiy,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
where  she  was  an  intern.  She 
wrote  to  them  and  followed  it 
uj)  w'ith  an  interview. 

“The  Record  is  a  paper  I  re¬ 
spect.  I’m  going  to  live  up  there 
because  I  think  it’s  important  to 
lie  an  integral  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  Helen  said. 

“Some  people  in  New  York 
City  think  that  no  other  city 
exists,”  she  continued.  “I  didn’t 
apply  to  New  York  papers  be- 
cau.se  they  probably  wouldn’t 
hire  me  without  experience  and 
liecause  I  didn’t  want  to  learn  on 
a  big  paper. 

lakes  Smaller  Cilies 

“I  didn’t  want  to  lie  rushed 
into  learning,”  Helen  said.  “It’s 
important  to  learn  about  your 
city’s  government  and  make  con¬ 
tacts  and  it’s  much  easier  in  a 
smaller  city. 

“Also,”  she  said,  “there’s  more 
of  a  chance  for  me  to  bring  in 
new’  ideas  and  have  them  used." 

Helen  w’as  Newsday’s  first  in¬ 
tern  and  when  she  was  there 
she  said  many  of  the  men  would 
come  up  to  her  and  say,  “What's 
a  nice  girl  like  you  doing  in  a 
business  like  this?”  “They  meant 
well,”  said  Helen. 

Oddly  enough  Helen  felt  dis¬ 
crimination  toward  her  sex  from 
the  NYU  journalism  depart¬ 
ment, 

“I  know  someone  who  could've 
gotten  me  into  one  of  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  White  Citizens  Coun¬ 
cil  but  the  department  vetoed 
it  even  though  there  w’as  money 
in  the  travel  fund,  I  feel  certain 
it  was  because  I  am  a  girl," 
Helen  declared. 

There  are  13  senior  journalism 
students  at  NYU.  Of  those  13, 
five  will  be  graduated  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Of  the  eight  who  will  1* 
graduated  in  June,  four  do  no' 
have  jobs,  one  is  going  on  to 
graduate  school,  and  three  haw 
found  jobs, 
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Last  month  Lloyd  Purdy  sent  A  new  school  was  started 

food  packages  to  Mrs.  Chong  for  the  children  of  Puente 

Soo  Lee  for  the  youngsters  Alto,  Honduras  . . . 
of  Seoul,  Korea  . . . 


...  all  because  an  unusual 
group  of  insurance  men  really  care 


A  special  report  from  Insurance 

Company  of  North  America 

It  all  began  with  a  unique 
people-to-people  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  independent  agents 
and  brokers  of  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  of  North  America-20,000 
men  and  women,  from  southern 
California  to  northern  Canada. 

As  a  result  of  this  INA  “Friend¬ 
ship  Program,”  a  CARE  package 
is  being  sent  to  someone  in 
Europe,  South  America,  Africa  or 
Asia  for  every  INA  business  "pack¬ 
age”  policy  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the 
three-month  period  from  April  1 
to  June  30. 

...  a  person-to-person  expres¬ 
sion  of  friendship  and  concern  for 
his  fellowman  from  the  indepen¬ 
dent  insurance  man  who  sold  the 
package  policy. 

The  results  of  the  program  have 
been  astonishing  ...  far  greater 
than  any  of  us  had  predicted  in 
our  forecasts. 

More  than  70  of  our  agents  in 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  have 
joined  forces  to  help  others  help 


themselves,  through  CARE,  in  the 
construction  of  a  school  for  100 
children  in  Puente  Alto,  Honduras. 
The  villagers  themselves  will 
assist  in  the  construction  of  the 
school  and  food  preparation 
center. 

B.  B.  Grimes  of  Hohenwald, 
Tenn.,  asked  that  his  CARE  pack¬ 
ages  be  sent  directly  to  Paul  Horn 
in  Hong  Kong. 

Ivar  Seger  and  Charles  Hart 
wrote  an  INA  package  policy  on  a 
Wisconsin  school  district.  As  a 
result,  CARE  Classroom  Equip¬ 
ment  Kits  are  on  their  way  to 
school  children  in  Iran,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Panama  and  Ecuador. 

And  the  Los  Angeles  agents  are 
currently  working  together  on  a 
project  to  help  rebuild  a  school, 
recently  devastated  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Chile. 

Dave  Sprague  has  tagged  his 
CARE  packages  in  the  form  of 
teaching  kits  for  Literacy  Village 
in  India.  And  other  INA  agents  are 
sending  carpenter  kits,  tools  and 
other  self-help  packages  to  people 
in  38  countries. 


During  the  first  month  of  the 
INA  “Friendship  Program,”  the  in¬ 
dependent  insurance  agents  and 
brokers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  earned  800,000  pounds  of 
food  for  undernourished  people 
all  over  the  world. 

We’re  proud  of  their  generous 
response  to  this  unique  people-to- 
people  program.  It  truly  demon¬ 
strates  their  deep  concern  and 
friendly  interest  in  people  every¬ 
where. 

The  good  being  done  by  their 
program-the  thousands  of  glasses 
of  milk,  the  wholesome  nutritious 
meals,  the  tools  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  the  mended  lives,  the 
chance  for  an  all-important  educa¬ 
tion— is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 


Bradford  Smith,  Jr.  President 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
Wwld  Htadqnriirs:  Philadilplin 


THURSDAT 


The  Weekly  Editor 

BACK  IN 


Banie8  Family  Buys 
Interest  in  Arizona 

Chandler,  Ariz. 

Sale  of  controlling  interest  in 
the  Arizonan,  was  effective  June 
1.  Sig  H.  and  Alice  Atkinson, 
owners  for  the  past  11  years  of 
the  prize-winning  offset  weekly 
publication,  sold  it  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ray  F.  Barnes  and  their 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Jack. 

The  Barnes  family  are  also 
publishers  of  four  daily  papers 
— the  Elwood  (Ind.)  CaU- 
Leader,  the  Pratt  (Kans.)  Trib¬ 
une,  the  Kenton  (Ohio)  Times 
and  the  Valley  Courier  at  Ala¬ 
mosa,  Colorado,  and  the  weekly 
Morgan  County  Herald  at  Mc- 
Connelsville,  Ohio.  The  senior 
Barnses  will  live  in  Chandler. 

Mr.  Atkinson  will  continue  on 
the  staff  of  the  Arizonan  as 
publisher. 

Dean  D.  Sellers,  newspaper 
broker,  served  as  consultant. 

Buys  Conn.  Weekly 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Thomas  W.  Pritchard,  for¬ 
merly  on  editorial  staffs  of  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  and  Meri¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Record-Journal 
Newspapers,  has  purchased  the 
Wethersfield  (Conn.)  Post,  a 
weekly  tabloid,  from  William  W. 
Keifer. 


Hartford,  Conn. 

An  agreement  worked  out  by 
stockholders  of  the  Eden  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  the  U.  S. 
Bankruptcy  Court  here  has  put 
the  firm,  which  owns  two  Con¬ 
necticut  weeklies,  the  Southing¬ 
ton  News  and  the  Plainville 
News,  back  in  business. 

Mrs.  Vera  Brainerd  of  Mid- 
dlefield,  a  stockholder,  will  ser\’e 
as  publisher.  She  is  the  widow 
of  Warren  Brainerd,  former 
manager  of  the  newspapers. 

James  E.  Needham,  formerly 
Southington  bureau  chief  for 
the  Meriden  Journal,  has  been 
named  managing  editor. 

The  agreement  obligates  Eden 
to  pay  creditors  in  full  over  a 
two-year  period. 

Eden  filed  a  bankruptcy  peti¬ 
tion  last  November,  asking  the 
court’s  permission  to  work  out 
a  plan  to  pay  89  unsecured  cred¬ 
itors  25  cents  on  the  dollar  over 
two  years.  Debts  totalled  $43,- 
869.19  when  the  petition  was 
filed. 

The  bankruptcy  petition  was 
filed  a  day  after  news  that  Hans 
W.  Deutsch,  Austrian  lawyer 


BUSINESS 

who  owned  82  percent  of  Eden 
stock,  was  being  held  by  the 
Bonn  government  on  suspicion 
of  accepting  over  $4  million 
from  the  West  German  republic 
for  art  works  allegedly  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Nazis  during 
World  War  II.  The  prosecution 
contended  that  the  Soviets  de¬ 
stroyed  the  art  collection. 

• 

Northern  Virginia 
Gets  New  Weekly 

Vienna,  Va. 

A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Falls  Church  Globe,  began  publi¬ 
cation  May  13.  It  will  serve  Falls 
Church,  Bailey’s  Crossroads,  and 
the  Lake  Bancroft  areas  as  a 
local  newspaper  chronicling  their 
events  as  well  as  those  of  Fair¬ 
fax  County. 

John  R.  Harris,  Robert  E. 
Hennessee  and  Edward  W.  Al- 
friend  IV,  publishers,  announced 
that  the  Globe,  a  sister  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Virginian  in  Vienna, 
the  Fairfax  City  Times,  and  the 
Dulles-Hemdon  Virginian,  will 
have  a  minimum  circulation  of 
12,500.  This  brings  the  combined 
circulation  of  Fairfax  Publish¬ 
ing  Company’s  weekly  news¬ 
papers  to  more  than  25,000. 

• 

Art  Hobsons  Sell 
Weekly  in  Coloratlo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Hobson, 
publishers  of  the  Louisville 
(Colo.)  Times  for  the  last  23 
years,  have  announced  sale  of 
the  weekly  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  A.  Conarroe  of  Simila, 
Colo.,  where  they  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  the  Pike  View  Farmer. 
• 

Ex-Owners  Return 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bus  Tarbox 
have  purchased  the  Times-News 
at  Loveland,  Colo.,  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Vance  Jr. 
They  had  sold  the  weekly  last 
year,  having  owned  it  previous¬ 
ly  for  three  years. 

• 

Adds  Second  Paper 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W. 
Card  and  Gus  Herr,  publishers 
of  the  Webster  (S.  D.)  Reporter 
and  Farmer,  will  transfer  their 
holdings  to  Hai-old  D.  Jones, 
of  Redfield,  and  Larry  Ingalls, 
of  Webster,  on  July  1. 

Mr.  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Redfield  Press  and  current  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  South  Dakota  Press 
Association,  will  continue  to  re¬ 
side  at  Redfield  while  Mr.  In¬ 
galls  will  take  charge  of  the 
Webster  operation. 


TAX  COLLECTOR-  f^dwanl 
M.  Ryan  has  i-esigned  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  IVi  .  rhury- 
Wolcott  (Conn.)  New  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  delin(!  ..ent  tax 
collector  at  $90  per  w< .  k.  Un¬ 
der  Civil  Serv’ice  reg  lations, 
no  appointee  to  a  city  'osition 
must  have  any  connect  im  with 
a  newspaper.  Mr.  Ryan  had  the 
newspaper  business  incoi  oorated 
and  his  wife,  Dorothy,  was 
named  publisher. 

JOIN  FORCES  —  Forty-one 
weekly  newspapers  of  Nassau 
County,  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
have  incorporated  Nassau  Coun¬ 
ty  Press  Association.  Piesidwtt 
is  S.  Nicholas  Napoli,  publisher 
of  the  Baldwin  Citizen.  The  as¬ 
sociation  is  inviting  other  pub¬ 
lications  to  apply  for  member¬ 
ship. 

WARNING  —  The  Elkins 
(W.  Va.)  Randolph  Enterprise- 
Review  ran  this  front  page  box 
in  its  March  4  edition:  “Two 
more  business  establishments 
close  in  Elkins.  United  Tile 
Company  and  M  &  F  Variety 
Store.  They  forgot  to  advertise 
in  the  Randolph  Enterprise-Re¬ 
view.  Are  you  next?” 

NEW  EDITIONS  —  The  FaUs 
Church  (Va.)  McLean  Free 
Press  is  being  published  as  the 
sixth  and  newest  member  of  the 
Free  Press  Publications,  offset 
weekly  newspaper  group  in 
Fairfax  County,  Va.  The  Free 
Press  is  designed  to  serve  the 
30,000  persons  of  the  unincor¬ 
porated  McLean  area  of  Fair¬ 
fax  County,  suburban  area  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  .  .  .  The 
Gatlinburg  (Tenn.)  Mountain 
Press  has  started  the  Mountain 
Visitor,  directed  to  tourist  trade. 
Circulation  is  guaranteed  at 
160,000  copies  from  May 
through  October,  distributed 
free  to  motels  in  the  area. 

SPECIAL  EDITION  —  The 
Greenfield  (Calif.)  News,  nor¬ 
mally  a  six-page  w'eekly  of  1,- 
000  circulation,  recently  pub 
lished  a  60th  jubilee  edition  of 
46  tabloid  pages  in  addition  to 
the  regular  eight-full  size  regu¬ 
lar  pages.  Ads  in  the  tab  edi¬ 
tion  ran  as  they  might  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  of  1905. 

“This  gimmick  really  worked,” 
Publisher  Harry  F.  Casey  says. 
“We  tried  to  make  up  using  old 
type,  fancy  borders  and  gew¬ 
gaws  such  as  were  the  ra^ 
when  my  grandpa  published  this 
paper  back  in  the  good  old  days. 
It  was  fun  but  a  helluva  lotta 
work  for  our  small  staff.” 


NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
I  MY  OWN  E&P  I 
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Mve  believe 

and 

Mvhere  we  stand...** 


Ill  light  of  recent  developments  in  ALABAMA,  we  feel  that  the  business 
i'ommunitg  has  an  obligation  to  speak  out  for  what  it  believes  to  be  right. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Alabama,  like  other  responsible  citizens  throughout  our  nation,  believe 
in  law  and  order,  and  in  the  fair  and  just  treatment  of  all  their  fellow  citizens.  They  believe  in  obedience  to 
the  law  regardless  of  their  personal  feelings  about  its  specific  merits.  They  believe  in  the  basic  human  dignity 
of  all  people  of  all  races. 

W e  intend  to  continue  working  diligently  for  the  full  development  of  Alabama,  the  welfare  of  its  people  and 
the  maintenance  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  creation  of  an  economy  which  will  benefit  every  citizen. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  we  must  publicly  declare  and  reaffirm  what  we  believe  and  where  we  stand. 


FIRST,  WE  BELIEVE  IN  THE  FULL  PRO¬ 
TECTION  AND  OPPORTUNITY  UNDER  THE 
LAW  OF  ALL  OUR  CITIZENS.  BOTH  NEGRO 
AND  WHITE.  Just  as  we  leel  every  Alabamian 
inherently  has  the  right  of  protection,  so  does 
every  Alabamian  have  a  responsibility  to  uphold 
the  law.  We  deplore  equally  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  which  violate  the  law,  and  the  actions  of 
those  who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
There  are  proper  proceditfes  for  expressing  pro¬ 
test  in  a  lawful  manner,  just  as  there  are  pro¬ 
cedures  for  restraining  those  who  would  violate 
the  law. 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  THE  BASIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  OF  VOTING,  AND  IN  THE 
RIGHT  OF  EVERY  ELIGIBLE  CITIZEN  TO 
REGISTER  AND  TO  CAST  HIS  BALLOT.  We 
believe,  however,  that  qualification  of  prospec¬ 
tive  voters,  when  properly  and  equitably  ad¬ 
ministered,  is  a  constitutional  responsibility  that 
must  be  preserved. 

WE  BELIEVE  IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  THE  LAW, 
EVEN  THOUGH  SOME  MAY  QUESTION 
THE  WISDOM  OF  PARTICULAR  LAWS.  Such 
a  law  is  the  recently  enacted  Qvil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  many  of  our  citizens  feel  contains 
many  unjust  and  improper  provisions.  We  do, 
however,  have  an  obligation  to  abide  by  it,  and 
this  we  will  do.  Where  injustices  or  inequities 
are  indicated,  we  will  seek  relief  through  proper 
and  legal  channels. 


Our  State  is  faced  specifically  with  compliance 
with  Title  VH  of  this  Law  which  goes  into  effect 
shortly.  This  provides  for  non-discrimination  in 
employment  and  will  call  for  some  adjustments. 
While  many  of  our  employers  have  been  in 
compliance  with  these  provisions  for  some  time, 
we  call  on  business  leaders  all  over  the  State  to 
provide  leadership  in  this  matter. 

WE  BEUEVE  THAT  COMMUNICATION  BE¬ 
TWEEN  DIFFERENT  ELEMENTS  OF  OUR 
.SOCIETY  MU.ST  BE  MAINTAINED.  We  urge 
leaders  of  both  races  to  improve  avenues  of 
communication  and  understanding.  While  this 
has  been  done  successfully  in  many  local  com¬ 
munities,  we  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  positive  new  vehicles  for 
communications  between  the  races  throughout 
all  the  State. 

WE  BEUEVE  THAT  AN  EXPANDING  ECON¬ 
OMY  WILL  BENEFIT  ALL  OF  OUR  PEOPLE. 
This  will  provide  more  jobs  and  greater  income, 
thus  raising  the  standard  of  living  for  all  of  our 
citizens  —  both  Negro  and  White. 

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  AN  EVER  INCREASING 
LEVEL  OF  EDUCATION  IS  AN  IMPORTANT 
OBJECTIVES.  This  will  better  equip  our  citizens 
to  take  advantage  of  job  opportunities  and  to 
become  qualified  voters. 


WE  BEUEVE  IN  ALABAMA,  HAVE  CONFIDENCE  IN  ITS  FUTURE 
AND  CALL  UPON  ALL  OF  ITS  CITIZENS  TO  JOIN  TOGETHER  IN 
WORKING  FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  THESE  OBJECTIVES  AND  THE 
SOLUTION  OF  THE  MANY  PROBLEMS  FACING  US. 


ALABAMA  STATE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  ASSOCIATED  INDUSTRIES  OF  ALABAMA 

ALABAMA  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION  ALABAMA  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 


Birminqliam  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dothan  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Montgomery  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Huntsville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Alexander  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Andalusia  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Anniston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cuilmon  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Decatur  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Horence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Gadsden  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jasper  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Muscie  Shoois  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Opeiiha  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Selma-Dallas  Co.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Syiocauqa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Tailadega  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Trey  ChcHnber  of  Commerce 
Tuscaloosa  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Association  of  Huntsville  Area  Contractors 


This  ad  appeared  recently  In  several  national  publicotloas  Md  In  all  Alabama  daily  newspapers. 
It  Is  reproduced  here  by  a  group  of  Alabama  daily  newspapers. 


The  Oklehomen  and  Times 


SYNDICATES 


Clementine  and  Cat 
Cavort  In  Cartoon 


o  U  IT  •  speea  recora  in  an  Air  r  orce 

By  Kay  Krwiii  pgg 

While  assigned  to  the  Stra- 

A  Girl  Scout  with  big  cxpres-  Clementine  and  her  cat.  Fang,  tegic  Air  Command  at  Omaha, 
sive  eyes  and  a  pet  cat  she  are  the  creations  of  Bob  Stevens,  Col.  Stevens  drew  illustrations 
rescued  from  a  garbage  can  will  Mill  Valley,  Calif.,  a  retired  Air  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World- 
enliven  new.spaper  readers  soon.  Force  lieutenant-colonel  who  has  Herald’s  Sunday  supplements. 

l»een  a  free-lance  cartoonist  for 

The  cartoon:  “Clementine.”  y<*ars.  Mr.  Stevens  draws  edito-  ClemenUne  and  Cal 

The  cartoonist:  Bob  Stevens.  *■‘^1  cartoons  for  the  San  Jose  Fang,  soon  after  being  pulled 
The  format:  Comic  strip  or  (Calif.)  Merniry-S’ews  on  a  from  a  smelly  garbage  can  with 
one-column  panel  six  days  a  free-lance  basis.  a  fishbone  in  his  teeth,  proved 

week.  Pilot  ^  ^  quite  an  education  for 

The  release:  July  5.  Clementine.  She  took  him  to  a 

The  distributor:  Lew  Little  After  .studying  art  at  Pasa-  bathtub  and  then  wrote  with  a 
Syndicate  (210  Post  St.,  Suite  dena  (Calif.)  City  College,  shaky  and  bandaged  hand,  “Dear 
915,  San  Francisco,  Calif.).  Mr.  Stevens  joined  the  Army  Diary,  Today  I  learned  some- 


Clementine 


TIME-OUT 
WITH  BUD 


Bob  Stevens 

thing  new  about  cats.”  After 
taking  Fang  to  a  pet  obedience 
school — with  predictable  disas¬ 
trous  results — Clementine  ex¬ 
claimed:  “My  goodness,  I 

thought  all  pet  .schools  were  co¬ 
educational.” 

Mr.  Stevens  said  his  six-year- 
old  Danish  niece,  Majbritt  Fun¬ 
der,  and  Sandra  Stevens,  his 
brother’s  eight-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter,  provided  the  inspiration  for 
Clementine. 


How,  for  the  first  time 


writes  for  newspapers 


You  know  Bud  as  the  winningesf  coach  .  .  . 
now  meet  Bud  as  a  winning  writing  person¬ 
ality.  Get  acquainted  with  articulate,  in¬ 
formal,  spirited  Bud,  the  columnist. 

"Time  Out  With  Bud"  packages  for  your 
readers  the  opinions  and  diversified  interests 
of  a  vital  man  .  .  .  football  coach,  presi 
dential  consultant  on  physical  fitness,  U.S. 
Senate  candidate,  and  now,  newspaper 
columnist. 

This  is  the  column  sports  fans  will  read. 
Plan  now  to  reward  your  readers  with  "Time 
Out  with  Bud"  .  .  . 


I  K.ing  PruiiiBtes  Seeher 

Joseph  A.  Seelier  has  been 

P§  named  foreman  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  mailing  opera¬ 
tions,  succeeding  William  Lieb- 
erman,  who  retired  May  31.  Mr. 
Seeber  has  been  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  34  years,  having  joined 
the  syndicate  as  a  matrix  cutter 
[  !  in  the  Newsmats  Section.  Mr. 

I  i  Lieberman  is  retiring,  at  the  age 
[  of  70,  in  his  60th  year  of  serv- 
ice  w’ith  the  Hearst  organiza- 
r  birthday  he 

L  took  a  message  from  the  New 

York  Journal  to  William  Ran- 
I  Hearst,  who  learned  he 

W  orphan  and  give  him  a 

reg^ular  job. 

*  *  * 

H  Harvey  Honored 

Paul  Harvey,  ABC  radio  com¬ 
mentator  who.se  three-times-a- 
week  column  is  syndicated  by 

_ _  General  Features  Corporation, 

was  named  winner  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Legion’s  1965  Fourth  Es- 
tate  Award. 
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Bud  Wilkinson  Now 
A  Sports  Colunmist 


A  well-lnown  college  football 
coach  plans  to  turn  his  consider¬ 
able  talents  to  writing  a  news¬ 
paper  spuits  column. 

The  columnist:  Bud  Wilkin¬ 
son. 

The  column:  “Time  Out  With 
Bud.” 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 

The  release:  August. 

The  distributor:  OK  Features 
(Box  ICiy,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73101). 

Bud  Wilkinson,  former  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  football 


passes,  he  then  is  eligible  for 

intercollegiate  competition.  If  ■ 

he  fails,  he  is  ineligible  for  one  1 

year,  after  which  he  may  take  M  I 

the  I 

In  another  column  about  re-  J 

cruiting  of  players,  the  ex-coach-  I 

turned-columnist  recommends:  I 

“First,  the  signing  date  should  | 

lie  moved  nearer  the  end  of  foot-  1 

ball  .season.  It  should  be  followed  I 

quickly,  perhaps  two  or  three  I 

weeks,  by  a  signing  deadline.  I 

The  athlete  who  doesn’t  sign  I 

within  the  allotted  time  would  LULU  WINNER-^ertrudi 
lie  ineligible  for  a  scholarship  love  Adcox  is  congratui 
for  the  coming  year.”  actor  MacDonald  Carey  < 

Charles  Burnham  (Bud)  Wil-  recei^d  award  froir 

kinson  was  liorn  in  Minneapolis  ^  Greer  Garson. 

(1916)  and  earned  his  B.A.  de-  Wins  ‘Golden  Lnln 
gree  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  his  M.A.  degree 
from  Syracuse  University.  He 
served  as  assistant  football 
coach  at  both  of  his  alma  maters 
and  then  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  became 
head  coach. 

He  was  named  a  special  con¬ 
sultant  on  physical  fitness  to 
President  Kennedy  (1961)  and 
has  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Football  Coaches  As¬ 
sociation  and  has  been  named 
“Coach  of  the  Year”  by  the 
association  and  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  in  different  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilkinson  and  book, 
their  two  sons  live  at  Norman,  dent 
coach,  signed  a  contract  to  write  Okla.  in  si 

a  nationally  syndicated  weekly  ■‘—I tJB 

sports  column  to  begin 
.\ugust.  The  column,  “Time  Out 
With  Bud,”  will  appear  the 
Daily  Oklahoman  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  will  be  distributed  by 
OK  Features,  the  Oklahoman 

and  Times  syndicate.  f 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
DON  MACLEAN 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invoster 

MOUY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonol  Probloms 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Doily  Horoscopo 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modorn  Monnors 


THE  UGLY  RUSSIAN 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

BATTLE  FOR  YOUR  MIND  ' 
THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK 
MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


Bud  Wilkinson 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


All  SporU 

Mr.  Wilkinson’.s  column  will 
feature  opinions  and  observa¬ 
tions  of  all  sports,  with  emphasis 
on  each  preceding  week’s  sports 
events. 

“For  many  years.  I’ve  thought 
it  would  lie  interesting  and  en¬ 
joyable  to  w'rite  a  column,”  said 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  “I’m  looking 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  views.” 

In  a  column  about  abuses  in 
bidding  for  college  athletes,  Mr. 
t'ilkinson  writes: 

“I  recommend  that  every  ath¬ 
lete,  at  the  end  of  his  freshman 
year,  be  required  to  take  an 
NCAA  scholastic  examination, 
administered  by  the  educational 
testing  .service,  which  adminis¬ 
ters  college  board  exams.  If  he 
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ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 


V.l.  V.I.P.'s — Phyllis  Battelle,  who  writes  the  “Assignment:  America" 
column  for  King  Features  Syndicate,  and  her  husband,  ABC-tv  and  radio 
commentator  Art  Van  Horn  (right),  on  a  visit  to  their  vacation  home 
in  St.  Croix,  U.S.  Virgin  Islands,  chat  with  Jerry  Dreyer,  former  KFS 
editor  who  now  is  editor  of  the  St.  Croix  Avis,  oldest  newspaper  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  (1844).  Mr.  Dreyer  has  been  a  resident  of  the  islands 
since  1958. 
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IPI  Report 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

est.  If  there  is  any  doubt  the 
STood  of  the  public  at  large  has 
to  prevail.  If  there  is  occasional 
distress  this  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  the  benefits  deriving 
from  the  right  of  the  press  to 
make  enquiries.” 

»  *  * 

A  Privilege  in  Kenya 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  “The 
Press  in  a  One-Party  State,” 
Hilary  Ng’weno,  editor  of  the 
Nairobi  Daily  Nation,  Kenya, 
told  the  IPI:  “the  press  in  any 
one-party  state,  the  extent  of 
its  freedom  and  the  chances  of 
retaining  or  increasing  that 
freedom,  depend  v’ery  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  party  itself.” 

“Where  the  ruling  party  is 
monolithic  in  ideologj',  where  it 
is  controlled  by  a  priesthood  or 
an  elite  group  anxious  to  pre- 
serv'e  the  purity  of  the  party 
ideology',  and  where  the  party 
controls  elaborate  machinery, 
often  reinforced  by  police  bru¬ 
tality,  for  the  purposes  of  propa¬ 
gating  the  party  ideology  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  ideas,  then 
the  press  cannot  be  free.” 

Despite  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tees  in  Kenya,  there  still  per¬ 
sists  in  government  circles  and 
elsewhere  the  feeling  that  press 
freedom  is  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right,  he  said.  It  has  the 
effect  of  discouraging  strong 
criticism  of  government  policy 
by  the  press  and  when  it  is  well- 
meaning  and  constructive. 

He  appealed  for  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  press  of  the 
world  in  avoiding  “tendentious 
and  malicious  reports  of  events 
in  these  countries”  because  of 
the  effect  they  might  have  to¬ 
wards  control  of  the  press  at 
home. 


‘Dreaded’  Statute 

Eugene  Wason,  ex-editor  of 
the  tialisbury  Daily  News, 
Rhodesia,  outlined  the  “dreaded 
Section  34  of  the  Law  and  Order 
Maintenance  Act”  under  which 
his  country  closed  dowm  the 
Daily  News  several  months  ago. 
The  Act  makes  the  publishing 
of  a  false  report  w'hich  is  likely 
to  cause  alarm  and  despondency 
a  criminal  offense.  He  w'as 
charged  with  two  such  false 
reports.  “Reasonable  care  and 
precaution”  is  a  defense  to  the 
charge,  but  the  prosecutor  said: 
“No  doubt  the  Daily  News 
thought  it  was  taking  reasonable 
precautions,  no  doubt  the  pre¬ 
cautions  it  took  were  general 
newspaper  practice,  but  that  is 
not  good  enough  under  Rho¬ 
desian  Law.”  The  magistrate 
agreed  with  him  and  fines  were 
imposed. 


“Section  34  is  intimidation,” 
he  said. 

Peter  Enahoro,  of  the  Daily 
Times,  Lagos,  said  “it  is  ironi¬ 
cal  that  the  struggle  against  the 
foreign  master  in  Africa  should 
culminate  in  dictatorships.  It  is 
as  if  fate  is  deliberately  play¬ 
ing  the  cynic.  An  infection 
raging  the  continent  today  is 
the  withdrawal  of  human  rights 
and  the  denial  of  the  very  free¬ 
dom  for  which  we  fought. 

“Let  us  look  briefly  at  the 
one  party  state.  It  is  recognized 
by  its  suppression  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion,  by  its  ban  on  healthy  press 
controversy  or  ev'en  reportorial 
freedom  and  there  is  this 
unalterable  leadership  whose 
powers  are  side  by  side  with 
Gods.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Enahoro  commended  the 
effort  being  made  in  Nigeria  and 
-said  the  press  there  is  free  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multi-party  system. 
In  the  one-party  state  the  press 
is  chained  and  helpless  and  the 
accomplice  of  the  ruling  party, 
he  added. 

Nalionalixm  Felt 

Per  Monsen,  IPI  director,  in 
discussing  plans  for  the  coming 
year  said  that  “IPI  was  fortun¬ 
ate  in  starting  its  activities  in 
an  atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  for 
international  cooperation.  To¬ 
day,  this  enthusiasm  is  tempered 
with  a  grow'ing  nationalism 
which  to  some  extent  makes  life 
more  difficult  for  IPI  but  not 
less  important.  The  press  can¬ 
not  prev'ent  the  virus  of  nation¬ 
alism  from  infecting  nations 
w’ith  the  inev'itable  encourage¬ 
ment  of  hatred  and  violence,  but 
w’e  may  be  able  to  prevent  the 
infection  from  spreading  to  the 
press  itself.” 

He  suggested  plans  for  the 
coming  year  should  give  high 
priority  to  bilateral  meetings 
such  as  Greek  and  Turkish  edi¬ 
tors,  German  and  Israeli,  Italian 
and  Austrian,  and  those  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community. 

“I  have  no  illusions  about  the 
press  solving  political  differ¬ 
ences,”  he  said,  “but  we  may  be 
able  to  prevent  the  press  from 
contributing  to  unnecessary  and 
harmful  misunderstandings.” 

Mr.  Monsen  said  many  things 
depended  upon  the  IPI’s  finan¬ 
cial  picture  which  was  not  im¬ 
proving.  Contributions  from 
members  and  newspapers  were 
down  in  1964  from  1963.  Grants 
from  American  foundations  had 
been  renewed  for  the  African 
and  Asian  programs,  but  the 
grant  which  had  provided  funds 
for  all  other  international  activi¬ 
ties  expired  this  Spring.  “We 
shall  need  considerable  new 
funds,”  he  said,  to  carry  on 
plans  already  made.  If  they  are 
not  forthcoming  IPI  will  not  be 


able  to  carry  on  its  international 
seminars  and  bilateral  meetings. 


Texas  Ct.^de 


The  Computer  and  The  Editor 

Charles  L.  Bennett,  managing 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
gave  the  IPI  an  impression  of 
“Automation’s  Effects  on  the 
Work  of  Editors  &  Journalists.” 

Explaining  that  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  was  one  of  many 
U.S.  newspapers  which  had 
ventured  into  this  area,  he  said: 
“We  live  in  an  age  when  there 
is  no  problem  in  creating  infor¬ 
mation  ;  we  are  drowned  in  a  sea 
of  words  and  facts  every  day. 
Our  problem  today  is  to  learn 
how  to  communicate  and  create 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
all  this  information. 

“That  is  the  job  of  news¬ 
papers.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
computer  experts ;  we  want  to  be 
newspaper  experts.  But  the  two 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  In 
fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  use 
of  these  new  tools  is  our  best — 
and  perhaps  our  only — real  hope 
of  doing  our  job  economically 
enough  to  survive  .  .  . 

“Lowered  production  costs  in 
relation  to  total  costs  can  mean 
more  money  to  spend  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  product.  New  methods  can 
bring  greater  speed  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  getting,  processing  and 
delivering  the  news.  The  ability 
to  produce,  store  and  then  select 
from  v'ast  quantities  of  news 
material  can  help  us  put  out 
better  newspapers.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  background  material 
W’hich  we  can  ‘call  up’  for  use 
instantaneously  can  improve  the 
news  job  we  do.” 

Restrictions  in  Greece 

Mrs.  Helen  G.  Vlachos,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Athens 
daily  newspapers  Kathimerini 
and  Messimvrini,  expressed  ap¬ 
prehension  to  IPI  of  growing 
lestrictions  on  the  Greek  press 
through  controls  on  newsprint 
W’hich  are  not  due  to  currency 
problems  or  shortage  of  paper. 

Under  a  20-year-old  law  which 
gave  the  government  the  right 
to  limit  the  number  of  pages 
printed  by  a  newspaper,  the 
government  in  March  reduced 
the  number  of  pages  permitted 
from  132  for  two  weeks,  or  12 
editions,  to  112. 

The  larger  papers  suffer  a 
financial  loss,  she  said,  by  being 
forced  to  refuse  advertising.  The 
government  claimed  the  measure 
W’as  aimed  at  the  protection  of 
the  smaller  newspapers. 

• 

Proving  Their  Metal 

Scranton,  Pa. 

More  than  4,300  cuts  of  grad¬ 
uating  students  in  Lackawanna 
County  were  made  for  a  Scran¬ 
ton  Times  supplement. 


Omits  Ne  ws 
Regulation 

ArsTiN,  Tex. 

A  revision  of  the  Ti  xas  crim¬ 
inal  code  won  final  legislative 
appioval  after  a  controversial 
section  restricting  pre-trial 
coverage  of  crime  news  was 
removed. 

The  bill,  representing  years  of 
study  and  legislative  iiersuasion 
by  the  State  Bar  of  Texas,  is 
before  Gov.  John  Connally  for 
signature. 

Rep.  Dudley  Mann  of  El  Paso 
and  Sen.  Dorsey  Hardeman,  San 
Angelo,  indicated  in  floor 
speeches  that  removal  of  the 
pre-trial  news  restriction  was  a 
necessary  compromise  to  get  the 
bill  passed. 

“The  press  wanted  it  out  of 
there,”  Mr.  Mann  said. 

News  editors  and  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  organiza¬ 
tions  protested  the  proposed 
restriction  as  a  threat  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  pre-trial 
coverage  section  also  raised 
fears,  expressed  in  public,  that 
the  limitations  might  lead  to 
abuses  in  law  enforcement. 

The  House  approved  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  for  a  study  of  “the  problems 
relating  to  the  rights  of  news 
media  in  reporting  information 
relating  to  an  accused  person  in 
custody  or  on  bail  and  proceed¬ 
ings  in  our  criminal  and  civil 
courts.” 

The  study  would  be  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  House  members,  sena¬ 
tors,  newsmen  and  lawyers.  The 
group  would  report  in  1967. 

The  restrictions  were  not  in 
the  original  state  bar  bill,  but 
were  added  in  Mann’s  House 
Criminal  Jurisprudence  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  elaborated  in  a  joint 
conference  committee  report 

Included  in  the  proposed  rules 
was  a  prohibition  on  releases  to 
the  public  of  “statements  con¬ 
cerning  evidence  or  argument 
in  a  case,  whether  or  not  it  is 
expected  that  the  evidence  will 
be  used  at  trial.”  The  prohibi¬ 
tions  applied  to  judges,  prose¬ 
cuting  attorneys  and  other  law 
enforcement  officers. 

The  conference  report  states: 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  trial 
court,  the  attorney  representing 
the  state,  the  attorney  repre¬ 
senting  the  accused,  and  all 
officers  of  the  law  to  so  conduct 
themselves  as  to  insure  to  the 
defendant  a  fair  trial  upon  the 
presumption  of  innocence  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  the  public 
the  benefits  of  a  free  press.” 
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How  can  you  tell 
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They  quoted  from|^ 
E&P’s  news,  editorials, 
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1,476  times*  during 
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WANT  TO  REACH  IMPORTANT  OPINION  MOLDERS  WITH  YOUR  CORPORATE  STORY? 

Public  relations  and  institutional  advertising  directed  to  the  world’s  most 
influential  molders  of  public  opinion  is  read  by  65,000  newspaper  men  each  week 
in  the  pages  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  spot  news  paper  of  the  newspaper 

industry.  And  who  knows,  maybe  even  quoted!  *I.uce-Uonieike  Clipping  Service 


TO  TELL  THE  PUBLIC,  TELL  THE  PRESS,  in 


Editor  &  Publisher 

S50  Third  Avenue,  New  YorK,  N.  Y.  10022 


Public  Relations  Executives:  Write  for  a  copy  of  “The  World's  Largest  Press  Conference.’ 


Dome  construction — by  James  Walker. 


A  weather  picture — by  Mike  Williams. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Inter-Paper  Contest 
Helps  Raise  Quality 

By  Rirk  Frieslman 

When  the  two  NorfolJc-Portsmouth  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star  photogfraphic  staffs  were  merged  into  one  department  in 
1961,  outside  predictions  were  for  a  breakdown  of  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  newsrooms  and  for  a  drop  in  photographic  quality. 

“Photographers  were  told  they  would  lose  their  spirit  of  com¬ 
petition,  their  personal  identification  with  a  newspaper  and  their 
feeling  of  security,”  Photographic  Director  Orby  G.  Kelley  relates. 
“Four  years  later  it’s  plain  that  the  one-staff  concept  for  news¬ 
papers  the  size  of  ours — mornings,  125,000;  afternoons,  105,000 — 
has  succeded  very  well.  We  are  getting  inquiries  at  photographers’ 
association  meetings  as  to  what  makes  the  operation  go.” 

Since  the  staff  merger,  the  number  of  assignments  processed  has 
increased  by  41  percent.  Wages  have  increased  as  well  as,  or 
better  than,  elsewhere  in  the  plant,  but  overtime  has  been  reduced 
by  more  than  two-thirds  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  staff. 
Advertising  and  promotion  assignments  are  now  handled  with  dis¬ 
patch,  whereas  they  used  to  be  subjects  of  contention  and  delay. 
A  customer  reprint  service  has  been  started  and  is  turning  in 
enough  profit  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  lab  technician. 

Mr.  Kelley  credits  six  factors  for  the  success  of  the  combined 
operation: 

1.  Each  photographer  is  responsible  fdr  his  assignment.  In 
case  of  conflict  with  the  reporter,  the  photographer  is  directed 
to  take  the  picture  twice — once  the  way  the  reporter  wants  it; 
second  the  way  the  photographer  wants  it.  Both  are  turned  in. 

2.  Missionary  work  is  constantly  done  in  the  newsroom  to  con¬ 


vince  the  newspeople  that  the  photo  staff  is  trying  to  serve  them 
and  is  able  to  do  it.  Photographers  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  whole  coverage — namely,  picture  with  story.  Reporters  and 
editors  are  thinking  in  terms  of  the  whole  coverage — story  with 
picture. 

3.  The  Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  have  avoided  making 
specialists.  “While  we  do  have  some  limited  specialization- 
matching  a  particular  photographer  to  a  particular  assignment,” 
Mr.  Kelley  says,  “in  general  all  our  photographers  have  a  crack 
at  all  sorts  of  assignments.  As  a  result,  skills  are  increasing 
throughout  the  staff.” 

4.  Departmental  status  has  given  the  photo  department 
a  stronger  voice  at  budget  hearings.  As  a  result,  they  have 
more  and  better  equipment  than  ever  before  and  get  regular 
appropriations  for  training  seminars.  They  also  now  have  two- 
way  radios  in  the  photographers’  cars,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Kelley,  accounts  for  much  of  the  increase  in  assignments  handled. 

5.  Some  rules  have  been  discarded.  “In  the  first  months  of  the 
merger,  every  time  there  was  a  challenge  from  one  of  the  news¬ 
rooms  claiming  this  or  that  picture,  we  tried  to  draw  up  a  rule 
governing  such  cases,”  Mr.  Kelley  relates.  “The  rulebook  got  so 
big  and  contradictory,  we  threw  it  away.  Basically,  feature  pi^ 
tures  go  only  to  the  newsroom  which  asked  for  them.  Spot  news 
pictures  go  to  the  newsroom  which  can  publish  them  first.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  basic  rules  are  made  on  the  spot  and  according  to 
common  sense.” 

6.  Competition  is  stressed  not  only  in  press  associations  but 
for  the  in-plant  Slover  Award  of  $500  for  consistent  exccllenee 
in  daily  news  photography. 

The  award  was  established  April  7,  1960,  named  in  honor  of 
the  late  Samuel  L.  Slover,  chairman  of  the  board  who  died  in 
1959.  Its  rules  were  designed  to  encourage  continual  good  work 
rather  than  occasional  flashes  of  excellence  followed  by  weeks 
of  dreary  work. 

The  rules  require  a  portfolio  that  shows  year-round  work  and 
not  just  startling  feature  pictures.  They  take  into  account  the 
time  pressures  and  obstacles  overcome.  Nationally-prominent  ex¬ 
perts  do  the  judging. 
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Tractor-trailer  accident — by  Mike  Williams. 


Icy  fire— by  Cliff  Guthrie. 


hem  One  photographer  receives  the  $500  prize  each  year  and  a 
IS  of  second  gets  a  $100  honorable  mention  award.  (Reporters  on  each 

and  I  of  the  two  dailies  also  receive  Slover  awards  of  $500  and  $100 
with  honorable  mentions.) 

i  A  photographer  must  submit  by  Jan.  16  20  pictures  which  have 
king  been  published  during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Two  photo- 

or.—  graphic  series  (if  they  were  actually  published  as  a  series)  may 

ent,"  be  counted  as  two  photographs.  But  all  other  photographs  must 

rack  be  submitted  as  single  shots  whether  they  are  part  of  a  series 

ising  or  not.  Thus,  each  exhibit  may  comprise  no  more  than  two  pic¬ 

ture  series  and  18  other  shots,  assuring  that  series  photography 
ment  does  not  overbalance  day-to-day  i)hotography. 
have  Of  the  20  photographs  submitted,  no  more  than  five  may  be 
^lar  feature  j)ictures.  The  remaining  must  be  news  pictures  published 

two-  in  the  next  available  edition  or  at  least  24  hours  after  they 

I  Mr.  were  taken.  In  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification, 
idled.  the  chief  photographer  decides. 

f  the  Photographs  must  be  printed  according  to  the  standards  by 
lews-  which  they  would  reach  the  engraver  and  not  printed  to  make  a 
rule  better  appearance  in  an  album.  When  applicable,  the  circumstances 
ot  so  under  which  the  photograph  was  taken  should  accompany  each 
;  pi^  photograph. 

news  The  photographic  exhibits  are  judged  initially  by  the  chief  pho- 
nend-  tographer,  the  editor  of  each  newspaper  and  picture  editor  of 

ng  to  each  news  department,  or  someone  designated  by  the  managing 

editor  if  no  one  holds  the  job  of  picture  editor.  From  these  ex- 
s  but  1  hibits,  four  are  selected  and  forwarded  to  the  final  judges,  who 
Uence  are  requested  to  also  write  a  critique  of  the  winning  exhibit. 

In  Januaiy,  1965,  the  editorial  merits  of  the  combined  staff 
,or  of  P  were  demonstrated.  It  took  10  out  of  14  firsts  in  the  Virginia 
ed  in  I  Mews  Photographers  Association  competition:  photographer  of 
work  I  the  year;  best  in  show;  spot  news;  general  news;  portfolio;  fea- 
weeks  ture;  sports;  industrial;  portraits;  open  class. 

It  also  took  three  out  of  four  firsts  in  the  Virginia  Press  Asso- 
k  and  elation  photo  competition:  news;  feature;  combination  picture 
it  the  story. 

it  ex-  The  six  photographs  shown  on  these  two  pages  are  from  win¬ 
ning  Slover  Award  portfolios. 
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Old  farm  couple— by  James  Walker. 


A  weather  picture — by  Cliff  Guthrie. 
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The  Story  of  PM 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


John  Hay  Whitney  (now  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Herald  Tribune), 
Max  Lincoln  Schuster  (Simon  & 
Schuster)  and  George  L.  de 
Peyster. 

Hindsight  tells  him  he  should 
not  have  started  until  he  had 
raised  $10,000,000  he  knew  he 
should  have  had  in  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Ingersoll  commented. 

Public  Expected  Too  Much 

The  original  plan  of  a  high 
quality,  carefully  trained  staff 
also  went  by  the  boards,  due  to 
the  urgency  of  time.  His  group 
counted  on  war  news  helping 
the  new  newspaper.  Early  in 
1940  Scripps-Howard’s  Buffalo 
Times  folded.  PM  immediately 
hired  George  Lyons  as  managing 
editor  and  John  P.  Lewis  as  city 
editor.  Both  had  excellent  cre¬ 
dentials. 

“In  a  way,  it  was  the  much 
publicized  prospectus  that  undid 
us,”  Mr.  Ingersoll  said.  “It  was 
impossible  to  live  up  to  it.  We 
never  had  time  to  catch  our 
breath. 

“It  was  a  terrible  but  wonder¬ 
ful  time.  Fifty  overworked 
people  got  out  the  first  issue 
despite  a  fire  in  the  printing 
plant.  The  public  expected  too 
much  and  got  too  little  of  what 
we  had  promised. 

“Yet  we  sold  500,000  copies 
that  first  day.  Then,  of  course, 
sales  dropped,  and  eventually 
began  to  level  off  at  100,000.  Our 
breakeven  point  had  been  set  at 
250,000.” 

After  Mr.  Field  became  boss, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  went  to  England, 
wrote  the  “Report  on  England” 
that  PM  published,  and  made 
$30,000  for  himself. 

Came  Pearl  Harbor,  Dec.  7, 
1941,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  then  40, 
enlisted  and  saw  action  on  all 
fronts.  He  wrote  war  stories 
for  PM. 

“Yes,  if  done  right,  PM,  or  a 
tabloid  like  it,  would  still  go,” 
Mr.  Ingersoll  said.  “But  it  must 
be  detached  from  partisan  poli¬ 
tics,  be  a  high  quality,  special¬ 
ized  product.” 

Star  and  Compass 

On  June  23,  1948,  Mr.  Field 
sold  PM  to  the  late  Bartley 
Crum,  a  Hearst  attorney.  Joseph 
Barnes,  former  Herald  Tribune 
executive,  became  editor  and  its 
name  was  changed  to  the  Star. 
It  lasted  until  Jan.  28,  1949.  On 
May  16,  1949,  it  was  revived  as 
the  Compass  by  Ted  O.  Thack- 
rey,  backed  by  Mrs.  Anita  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Blaine,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Thackrey  had  left  the  editorship 
of  the  Neiv  Y’ork  Post  at  the 


request  of  his  then  wife,  Dorothy 
Schiff,  today’s  editor-in-chief 
and  publisher  of  that  evening 
tabloid. 

The  Compass  stopped  spinning 
Nov.  3,  1952. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  have  been  in  the  market 
for  newspapers  of  50-100,000 
circulation,  preferably  in  monop¬ 
oly  situations. 

“These  newspapers  want  to 
print  the  truth,”  he  said.  “They 
live  on  their  local  news  and  the 
news  of  the  merchandise  in  their 
local  stores  printed  as  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  Nothing  can  touch 
them  on  that. 

“Their  editors  know  and  un¬ 
cover  the  crooks  and  expose  the 
stupid  in  their  communities.  I 
think  the  monopoly  papers  are 
more  apt  to  be  honest  than  those 
in  competitive  fields.  One  of  the 
competitors  is  likely  to  be  eco¬ 
nomically  insecure.  Under  pres¬ 
sure,  the  tendency  is  for  this 
paper  to  make  the  news  sound 
shriller  and  shriller. 

Journalism’s  Paradox 

“Here  is  a  journalistic  para¬ 
dox  :  the  minute  you  have  a  solid 
monopoly,  the  editorial  staff  is 
secure,  and  you  get  the  tradi¬ 
tional  heart  beat  of  the  free 
press  in  action,  based  on  the  local 
knowledge  and  the  strong  desire 
of  the  editors  to  work  for  the 
good  of  the  community  ...  IF 
.  .  .  and  this  is  the  big  IF — the 
owners  let  them! 

“My  idea  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  is  to  see  that  these  func¬ 
tions  can  operate.  I  seek  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  franchise  and  to  make 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money 
for  all  concerned — which  is  vital 
to  protect  the  security  of  those 
w'ho  put  out  the  paper  and  whose 
integrity  must  be  kept  intact. 

“I  get  the  weekly  and  monthly 
figures  to  see  that  everything 
goes  on  in  a  tidy  manner.  It  is 
difficult  and  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible  to  control  all  costs.  Some¬ 
times  the  working  publisher,  the 
key  man  in  the  operation,  is  too 
close  to  the  picture.  He  may 
hesitate  to  raise  his  advertising 
rates,  for  example,  when  he  is 
justified,  and  has,  in  fact,  no 
other  choice;  he  may  be  too 
close  to  his  customers.  It  is  the 
owTier’s  function  to  see  that  the 
spread  between  costs  and  reve¬ 
nue  remains  healthy. 

“But  I  believe  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  have  complete  oper¬ 
ating  authority.  His  is  a  tough 
job.  The  good  newspaper  is  the 
end  result  of  beautiful  team¬ 
work.  The  publisher  must  organ¬ 
ize  and  keep  in  harmony  a  most 
diverse  team.  The  operating  de¬ 
partments  of  a  newspaper  are 
as  different  as  a  mule,  a  lion,  a 
cow,  and  a  zebra.  Yet  they  must 
be  harnessed  up  and  pull  to¬ 


gether.  That’s  the  hard  task  of 
the  publisher.” 

New  Home  In  Connecticut 

Mr.  Ingersoll  has  one  tabloid, 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian. 
With  Mark  Goodson  and  William 
S.  Todson,  television  producers, 
he  has  interests  in  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  1.)  Times,  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  the 

Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Times,  the  weekly  Woodbridge 
( N.  J. )  Independent  Leader  and 
the  Carteret  Press. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  and  his  fourth 
wife,  the  former  Thelma  Brad¬ 
ford,  are  building  a  new  home  at 
Cornwall  Bridge,  Conn,  where 
he  will  have  a  “writing  shed” 
constructed  over  a  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  War  cellar. 

• 

92-Pg.  Sesqui  Edition 
Run  on  Offset  Press 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  150th  anniversary  edition 
of  the  Ithaca  Journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  May  22  by  the  newspaper, 
a  member  of  the  Gannett  Group. 
The  first  issue  of  its  earliest 
predecessor  was  published  in 
May  1815  in  the  form  of  an 
untitled  single  sheet. 

The  six  special  sections  of  the 
edition  culminated  more  than  a 
year  of  preparation  under  the 
direction  of  William  J.  Walters, 
editor.  Its  92  pages  were  devoted 
to  stories  and  pictures  that 
spanned  the  150  year  history  of 
the  city  and  the  region.  Ithaca 
is  the  seat  of  Cornell  University, 
which  celebrates  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  this  year,  and  Ithaca 
College. 

Circulation  Manager  John  J. 
Daley  reported  a  net  press  run 
of  21,000  copies.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives,  including  General  Man¬ 
ager  James  S.  Graham,  helped 
circulation  employes  collate  the 
sections  which  were  run  off  on 
five  days  before  the  issue  date 
on  a  Goss  Urbanite  offset  press. 
• 

Four  at  Rutgers 
Win  Scholarships 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Four  students  in  the  Rutgers 
University  School  of  Journalism 
have  been  awarded  $500  scholar¬ 
ships. 

They  are:  Peter  U.  Bankers 
of  Smithtown,  N.  Y.,  the  New 
Jersey  Press  Association  Schol¬ 
arship  to  a  junior;  Veronica  H. 
Fazekas  of  River  Edge,  N.  J., 
the  New  Jersey  Association  of 
Daily  Newspaper  Women 
award;  Linda  A.  Marshall  of 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship;  and  Virginia  Jowett  of 
Midland  Park,  N.  J.,  the  Rid^ 
wood  Newspapers  Franklin 
Fishier  scholarship. 
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Two  New  Daily  P..<>en 
Planned  in  New  Yi  rk 

Two  new  daily  ne\  papers, 
both  with  Latin-Ai  erican 
themes,  are  planned  jr  New 
York  City. 

Postponed  several  tiroes,  the 
Latin  American  Times  i  now  set 
for  publication  June  24  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonard  Safir,  p  i  Wisher. 

Stanley  Ross,  editor-in-chief 
of  El  Tiempo,  Spanish-’. mg^uage 
weekly,  announced  it  planned  to 
convert  to  a  daily  Sept.  1. 

The  Latin  American  Times 
will  publish  in  English  in  stand¬ 
ard  size.  First  issue  will  run 
eight  pages  and  10,000  copies,  to 
sell  at  25c  a  copy,  Mr.  Safir 
said.  He  said  contracts  have  been 
signed  with  AP,  UPI,  Reuters, 
Agence  France-Presse,  ASNA 
Italian  News  Agency,  and 
Deutsche  Press  Agentur.  Jorge 
Losada  is  editor;  Virginia  Pre- 
wett,  editor  of  the  editorial  page; 
George  Telfer,  formerly  of  the 
Herald  Tribune,  economics  and 
business  editor;  and  Arthur 
Whitcomb,  advertising  director. 

El  Tiempo  is  owned  “by  a 
group  headed  by  William  Mellon 
Hitchcock,  of  Lehman  Brothers, 
which  also  owns  in  part  the 
Sunrise  Press  plant  and  a  group 
of  seven  Long  Island  news¬ 
papers.  The  daily  will  be  printed 
on  the  presses  of  the  Bay  Shore 
Sentinel  and  Babylon  Leader, 
two  of  the  seven  papers,  which 
Mr.  Ross  publishes. 

El  Tiempo  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Ross 
said  he  expects  its  present  cir¬ 
culation  of  43,000  will  increase 
with  daily  publication.  The 
week-end  edition  will  continue  to 
have  distribution  throughout 
Latin  America. 

Tests  Show  Workers 
Have  Color-Blindness 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  Birmingham  News  has 
given  color-vision  tests  to  61 
editors,  photographers,  artists, 
engravers,  stereotypers  and 
pressmen. 

Two  persons  who  had  been 
rather  closely  involved  with 
color  reproduction  were  found 
to  be  totally  color-blind,  and 
several  showed  deficiencies  up 
to  75  percent. 

General  Manager  Victor  Han¬ 
son  II  said  information  gained 
from  the  tests  will  be  helpful 
in  assignment  of  personnel.  He 
said  members  of  the  “color 
team”  are  encouraged  to  think, 
talk  and  suggest  possible  im¬ 
provements  in  color  processes. 

The  tests  were  conducted  by 
the  Birmingham  Industrial 
Health  Council,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Frank  McGowan,  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator. 
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Mrs.  Esme  Jovifa  Bapfista 
Woman's  page  editor  of  the  Straits 
Times  Press,  Singapore. 


Miss  Josafina  Protacio 
Police  reporter  for  the  Manila 
Chronicle,  The  Philippines. 


Miss  Mabel  Gouldy 
Political  writer  for  fhe  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram. 


Miss  JeanneHe  Became 
Feature  writer  and  reporter  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News. 


Mrs.  Jean  Henni9ar 
Feature  writer  and  home  furnishings 
editor,  Portland  Oregonian. 


Mrs.  Aruna  Mukerji 
Assistant  editor  of  fhe  Indian  Express 
of  Bombay. 


Miss  Marjorie  Paxson 
Assistant  woman's  editor  of  the  Miami 
Herald;  president  of  Theta  Sigma  Phi. 
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THEIR  ROLE  IN  JOURNALISM 

Women’s  Problem 
A  Worldwide  One 


Honolulu 

The  Asian  newspaperwomen 
and  their  American  counterparts 
who  took  part  in  the  Asian- 
American  Women  Journalists 
Conference  here  May  24-28  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  problem. 

Female  journalists  the  world 
over,  it  was  the  consensus,  have 
trouble  convincing:  their  editors 
they  can  do  more  than  write 
“women’s  news.” 

And  the  Americans  learned 
that  they  aren’t  the  only  work¬ 
ing  mothers.  Five  of  the  foreign 
delegates  have  children. 

Mrs.  Toshio  Morioka,  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  the  editing  re¬ 
search  dejiartment  of  the  Kobe 
(Japan)  Shimbun,  complained 
that  “women  in  Japan  are 
changing,  but  men  are  not. 

“It’s  strictly  a  man’s  world 
business-wise,”  she  said.  “The 
male  reporters  get  the  best  as¬ 
signments  while  leftovers  go  to 
the  women.” 

Miss  Ponchitta  Pierce,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Ebony  Magazine, 


said  the  door  is  open  to  women 
journalists  with  talent,  but  con¬ 
cluded  they  have  an  uphill  battle. 

She  thinks  men  believe  women 
do  not  have  a  strong  enough 
motivation  to  make  writing  a 
full-time  career,  and  that  when 
they  have  the  required  aggres¬ 
sive  and  competitive  spirit 
“they’re  obnoxious.” 

Amefil  Agbayana  of  the 
Philippines,  who  summarized  the 
views  of  the  Asian  women,  found 
“a  forecful  sense  of  movement, 
a  sense  of  transition  ...  of  the 
woman  journalist. 

“While  there  is  a  general 
recognition,  tacit  or  otherwise, 
that  she  has  not  fully  arrived, 
her  emergence  is  real  and  her 
importance  is  increasingly  being 
felt,”  she  said. 

Miss  Agbayana  noted  that, 
except  for  Japan,  India,  and 
Thailand,  there  has  been  a  not¬ 
able  increase  in  the  women  who 
have  gone  into  journalism. 

Taiwan  now  has  40  women 
reporters.  Ten  years  ago  there 
were  only  7.  Korea  has  50  com¬ 


pared  with  10  in  the  1920s. 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines 
each  has  60,  far  more  than  10 
years  ago,  she  said. 

Jean  Henninger,  feature 
writer  and  home  furnishings  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregonian  in  Port¬ 
land,  quoted  from  a  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  publication  which  reported 
that  last  year  1,066  women  re¬ 
ceived  42  percent  of  the  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  granted  from 
schools  of  journalism,  and  that 
99  women  earned  27  percent  of 
the  master’s  degrees  in  journal¬ 
ism. 

Mrs.  Helen  Frizell,  Woman’s 
Day  staff  writer  in  Australia, 
reported  that  there  are  805 
women  journalists  in  Australia. 

However,  Mrs.  Frizell  was 
sympathetic  to  editors  who 
favor  hiring  male  reporters. 

“Good  business  practices  lift 
an  eyebrow  at  hiring  the  young 
woman  with  enough  on  the  ball 
to  have  promise  as  a  reporter,” 
she  said.  “These  very  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  likely  to  find  her  mar¬ 
ried  (not  too  bad)  and  pregnant 
(that’s  bad)  within  a  year  or 
two.” 

The  conference,  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  East- West  Center 
and  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national 
women’s  honorary  journalism 
fraternity,  had  for  a  theme: 
“Women  Journalists,  The  Dec¬ 
ade  Ahead.” 
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Gay  Pauley,  women’s  editor 
of  United  Press  International, 
gave  the  opening  keynote  ad¬ 
dress.  Bill  Hosokawa,  associate 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  “Role  of  Women  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  National  Develop¬ 
ment.” 

Other  conference  participants 
included  Aruna  Mukerji,  assist¬ 
ant  editor,  Indian  Express,  Bom¬ 
bay,  India;  Josefina  Protacio, 
police  reporter  of  the  Manila 
Chronicle;  Lucile  Kirk,  Parents 
Magazine  associate  editor;  Esme 
Baptista,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Straits  Times  Press,  Singapore; 
Marguerite  Johnston,  Houston 
Chronicle  reporter. 

Also  Michele  Trigaci,  reporter. 
South  China  Morning  Post, 
Hong  Kong;  Judy  Williams,  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times;  Jae  Kwan  Kim  of  Korea; 
Dorothy  Braxton,  youth  editor, 
Christchurch  Star,  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  Mabel  Gouldy,  political  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 

And  Yubole  Krootmongkol, 
Thailand  government  writer- 
translator;  Kaji  Onose,  feature 
writer,  Yomiuri,  Japan;  Dorothy 
Lewis,  staff  writer  of  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press; 
and  Gertrude  Lee,  staff  writer 
of  Central  Daily  News,  Taiwan. 
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Baltimore 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

period  of  the  strike. 

This  promise  was  a  key  to 
an  agreement,  ratified  at  a 
Guild  membership  meeting 
Thursday,  that  sends  the  issues 
of  union  security  and  wages  to 
binding  arbitration.  The  basis 
for  arbitration  will  be  the  man¬ 
agement’s  last  proposals  as  of 
April  16  and  19. 

Guild.smen  continued  on 
j)icket  detail  awaiting  a  call  to 
return  to  work  on  Friday. 

Striking  members  of  the 
Guild  this  week  engaged  in  a 
massive  “stop  -  your  -  subscrip¬ 
tion”  campaign  against  the 
Sunpajjers. 

The  Sun,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday,  was  virtually  back 
to  normal  in  publishing  sched¬ 
ules,  having  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  May  27  when  members  of 
craft  unions  crossed  Guild  pick¬ 
et  lines  and  went  back  to  work 
under  their  contracts.  (E&P, 
May  29.)  The  Guild  began  its 
strike  April  17. 

Meeting  here  this  week,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild’s 
International  Executive  Board 
voted  “unlimited”  .support  to 
the  strikers  and  expressed  “con¬ 
tempt  for  those  Sunpaper  em¬ 
ployes  who  helped  a  heartless 
company  torpedo  a  just  and 
right  strike.” 

(k>ntempt  for  Union  Leaders 

“Our  contempt,”  the  board 
stated,  “is  exceeded  only  by  our 
contempt  for  those  of  their 
leaders  who  counselled  them  to 
do  so.” 

The  resolution  was  aimed  es¬ 
pecially  at  Elmer  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  'Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  who  had  or¬ 
dered  the  printers  and  mailers 
to  honor  their  agreements  after 
they  had  been  out  for  40  days. 

“We  cannot  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  give  support  to  those  who 
are  out  illegally  or  we  would 
be  in  a  lot  of  trouble,”  the  ITU 
leader  declared.  “It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  the  Guild  could  not 
sign  a  contract  in  40  days.” 

Mr.  Brown  also  noted  that 
his  eflForts  to  insure  closer  co¬ 
operation  among  the  newspaper 
unions  had  failed. 

In  New  York,  he  said,  the 
Guild  threatened  to  cross  print¬ 
er  picket  lines  if  there  were  a 
strike  this  year,  and  in  Toronto 
all  of  the  unions  have  remained 
at  work  while  the  printers  have 
been  on  strike  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Brown  declared  the  125- 
day  shutdown  in  Detroit  cost 
the  ITU  half  a  million  dollars 
and  in  Youngstown  its  support 
of  the  Guild  cost  another  $250,- 
000  and  the  loss  of  jobs  because 


of  the  installation  of  new 
equipment. 

With  a  million-dollar  level 
reached  in  its  strike  fund,  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  was 
.sending  $32,000  a  month  to 
Baltimore  to  pay  benefits  rang¬ 
ing  from  $35  to  $65  a  week. 
Guildsmen  claimed  many  union 
printers  continued  to  walk  on 
the  picket  line  this  week. 

Many  of  the  local  police  were 
replaced  by  private  security 
guards  at  the  Sunpapers’ 
building  and  in  convoying 
leased  circulation  trucks. 

Guild  Folds  Its  Paper 

As  the  Guild  folded  its  own 
paper,  the  Baltimore  Banner, 
with  the  re.sumption  of  publish¬ 
ing  by  both  the  Sun  and  the 
N ews- American,  a  chain  letter 
driv'e  was  begun  to  persuade 
Sun  readers  to  cancel  subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Negotiators  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Guild  proposed 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  amnesty  for  strikers, 
a  union  security  clause  and  ar¬ 
bitration  of  wages  and  other 
issues. 

The  Sunpapers  management 
offered  to  submit  union  secur¬ 
ity  and  wage  issues  to  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  question  of  granting 
an  amnesty  was  passed  over. 
Business  manager  J.  Stephen 
Becker  said  the  company  has 
never  intended  to  impose  re¬ 
prisals  on  any  Guild  member 
for  “normal  conduct”  expected 
in  a  strike  situation. 

The  Guild  has  asked  for 
raises  to  bring  the  top  scale 
from  $150  to  $170  a  week.  The 
company  has  proposed  a  $10 
raise  over  two  years. 

A  state  board  ruled  that 
members  of  an  independent 
union  at  the  News-American 
who  were  out  of  work  for  36 
days  were  entitled  to  the  week¬ 
ly  benefit  of  $46  because  they 
did  not  stand  to  benefit  from 
the  labor  dispute  between  the 
Sun  and  the  Guild.  The  News- 
American  closed  when  printers 
and  truck  drivers  refused  to 
work  at  the  Sun.  The  Hearst 
management  claimed  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  common  con¬ 
tracts  which  these  unions  have 
with  both  newspapers. 

• 

Mrs.  Gerrity  Dies 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Gerrity,  wife  of 
Edward  J.  Gerrity,  managing 
editor  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
died  May  30  after  suffering  a 
heart  attack  at  home.  Her  sur¬ 
vivors  al^o  include  two  sons, 
Edward  J.  Gerrity  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  International  Tele¬ 
graph  and  Telephone  Co.,  and 
Thomas  Gerrity. 


Emil  Sees  Retires; 

Meyer  Ad  Director 

Kansas  City 

After  working  one  last  holi¬ 
day,  Memorial  Day,  Emil  Sees 
retired  June  1  as  advertising 
director  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
His  successor  is  Waldemer  W. 
Meyer. 

Mr.  Sees  began  his  career  on 
the  Star  as  a  stenographer  at 
$15  a  week  April  16,  1913. 

Mr.  Meyer  has  been  assistant 
advertising  director  since  Janu¬ 
ary.  Prior  to  that  he  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  in 
the  New  York  advertising  office. 

Emil  Sees,  who  will  be  70  in 
October,  said  there  was  no  per¬ 
sonal  storj'  to  write  about  his 
career.  “You  can’t  write  any¬ 
thing  about  a  man  who  has  done 
nothing  but  work  all  his  life,” 
he  commented. 

A  son,  Robert,  works  for  the 
rotogravure  magazine  of  the 
Denver  Post.  Another  .son, 
Richard,  is  assistant  local  dis¬ 
play  manger  at  the  Star. 

• 

Walters  Resigns 
California  Post 

San  Francisco 

Harvey  Walters  has  resigned 
as  business  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  become  director  of 
sales  training  with  the  South¬ 
ern  Counties  Gas  Company, 
July  1. 

Mr.  Walters  was  appointed  to 
the  CNPA  post  in  May,  1962, 
from  the  secretary-managership 
of  the  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  At  that  same  time  Ben 
Martin,  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  was  named  to  the  general 
manager’s  post  which  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  occupy. 

• 

‘Pulitzer’  Editor  Dies 

Lumbikton,  N.  C. 

Willard  Cole,  58,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Lumberton  Post,  died 
here  May  28.  With  Horace 
Carter,  editor  of  the  Tabor  City 
Tribune,  he  shared  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1953  for  editorials 
against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  He 
was  then  editor  of  the  White- 
ville  News-Reporter.  In  1961 
Mr.  Cole  suffered  a  stroke  that 
paralyzed  his  legs  and  impaired 
his  memory. 

A  Correction 

Stanley  Eames  was  inadvert¬ 
ently  reported  as  having  died 
May  14  (E&P,  May  29,  pg.  56). 
Mr.  Eames,  a  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Herald,  recently  returned 
from  covering  the  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam  and  spoke  at  the 
University  of  Maine  observance 
of  Newspaper  Day  held  on 
May  14. 


50  Editors  T  ike 
Tour  of  Alai  ima 

Montgom!  by,  Ala. 

Fifty  newspaper  edit'vrs  frm 
across  the  nation  have  accepted 
Gov.  George  Wallace’  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  Alabama  and  see 
the  state  for  themselves.  The 
figure  was  announced  by  Bill 
Jones,  the  governor’s  press  sec¬ 
retary,  who  said  185  other  edi¬ 
tors  had  notified  the  office  they 
could  not  make  the  tour  sched¬ 
uled  for  June  7-10. 

Others  among  the  1,700  to 
whom  letters  of  invitation  were 
sent  have  not  replied  to  date. 

Gov.  Wallace  sent  out  the  let¬ 
ters  in  April,  urging  the  editors 
to  visit  the  state  and  .see  for 
themselves  whether,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  Alabama  had  been 
accurately  portrayed  during  the 
lacial  strife  of  recent  months. 
He  has  accused  the  news  media 
of  distorted  coverage. 

The  first  three  days  of  the 
visit  will  be  devoted  to  a  guided 
tour,  including  a  visit  to  Selma, 
where  the  civil  rights  struggle 
was  centered.  On  the  fourth  day, 
the  editors  will  be  free  to  visit 
the  places  of  their  choice.  The 
state  wdll  provide  transporta¬ 
tion  while  the  editors  are  in 
Alabama. 

• 

Viet  Cong  Kill 
N.Y.  Photographer 

A  Swiss  -  born  cameraman, 
Peter  Van  Thiel,  was  killed  by 
Viet  Cong  guerrillas  in  Viet 
Nam  last  week  after  being  tor¬ 
tured. 

Mr.  Van  Thiel,  a  resident  of 
New  York,  was  on  a  government 
mission  against  the  guerrillas 
and  was  in  a  party  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  Vietnamese  camera¬ 
man,  Tran  Dai  Minh. 

Minh  reported  that  Van  Thiel 
was  last  seen  by  members  of  the 
government  party  when  he 
stopped  at  a  Mekong  Delta  vil¬ 
lage  inn.  The  villagers  turned 
him  over  to  the  guerrillas. 
“There  were  many  knife  wounds 
all  over  his  body,  and  his  eyes 
had  been  cut  out,”  Minh  said. 

Another  press  casualty  was 
Huynh  Thanh,  35,  a  Vietnamese 
photographer  working  for  As- 
.sociated  Press.  He  was  shot  in 
the  right  arm  while  photograph¬ 
ing  a  battle  in  the  Mekong  Delta. 
• 

Race  Writers  Elect 

Indianapolis 

Wayne  Fuson,  sports  editor  of 
the  Indianapolis  Netvs,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ame^ 
ican  Auto  Race  Writers  and 
Broadcasters  Association  this 
week  prior  to  the  500-mile  race 
on  the  Speedway. 
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NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


l4ssifiect  section 


Features  Arailable 


Press  Engineers 


“AIXXIHOLICS  UNANIMOUS”  is  a 
weekly  advice  column  written  and  dis¬ 
tribute  by  a  sober  alcoholic.  If  this 
feature  isn’t  appearing  in  your  area, 
send  for  free  test  run  of  8  releases. 
Kre<l  Tinker.  9009  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90069. 


im  our  Vast]  Newspaper  Audience 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARD  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas,  Texas  76202  Riverside  1-636:: 


ANNOlJNIJiMENTS 


AjNNOU.NCEMENTS 


ERBCnNG.  DISMANTIdNG 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Netcspaper  Appraisers 


Free  Trial— "JEST  FOR  I^AUGHS”— 
new  humor  column.  Weekly,  bi-weekly. 
J.  Posner.  432  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10016. 


TWO  ARIZ.  WEEKLIF^S,  NO  PLANT 
Gross  both  $60M.  Sell  $30M.  29%  down. 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz. 


1  IXJR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
o.an  and  insurance  pur- 
le  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
iiox  S8,  Norton,  Kansas. 


appraisals 

pamership,  li 
lioses.  Sensible 
R.  Krehbiel.  1 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
.'V5-.59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
JAckson  2-6105 


TWO  EXCLUSIVE  COUNT!’  SEAT 
weeklies,  adjoining  counties,  ideal  for 
joint  operation.  Gross  over  *4  million, 
good  profit  record  and  greater  i>oten- 
tial;  $75,000  to  finance.  Wayne  Peter¬ 
son,  214  Natl.  Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


Fillers 


NetrsfHiper  Brokers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  11  pica 
unit  copy — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  IVancisco. 


.Agency.  1603  Nazareth 
Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
No.  1  Newspaiier  Broker” 


The  DIAL 
Kalamazoo. 
“America’s 


Publication  Printing 


WEST  CANADA  WEEKLY.  $200,000 
gross  class;  $256,000  price  includes 
building.  I'ine  plant.  S60-$70M  cash  re- 
nuire<l.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88. 
Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 


18  CAMERA-READY  ULLERS 
One-column  eye-catchers  promote  clas- 
sifieil  and  display  advertising.  11.00. 
Roftinil  if  not  happy.  J.  Piistaver,  Box 
22,  Forest  Park.  III..  601:10. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaiier — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 
sellinff. 

LEN  KEICIINER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


OPIR^  PRES.'l  ’TIME 
On  4-Unit  (32  Page  ’Tab)  Web  Offset 
apply:  FREE  PRESS,  Philli|>sburg, 
N.  J.  08866. 


CAUIXIRNIA.  Exclusive  weekly.  $10,- 
000  down. 

JACK  L  STOLL  &  ASSOCl.AThil 
6381  Hollywootl  Blvd. 

I»s  Angeles  California  90028. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspaiiei-s 
S99  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.,  91711 


CALIFXIRNIA  WEEKLY  --  Grossed 
$62,000  in  1964.  Good  letterpress  e<iii  p- 
ment,  suburban  area  near  Jr.  college. 
Only  $40,000  with  $10,000  down.  Ideal 
for  top  lul  man  or  gotxl  printer.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  92805. 


CONHOENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Projierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


Name- 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines.  Publishers  .Service 
Box  3182,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 


Addrei 


EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
and  commercial  printing  business  in 
fast-growing  area.  1964  net  of  $13,352 
can  lie  improved  by  experienceil  news¬ 
man.  Well-equipped  air-conditioned  pro¬ 
duction  plant.  One  third  or  $11,000 
required.  Balance  can  be  financed.  State 
full  e.\perience.  Area  3.  Bo.x  1851, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


N'BXJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspaiiers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  36902.  Phone  546-3357. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensetl 
Broker  of  Newspaiier  Projierties 
HARRIS  ELLSWOR’l'H 
P.  0.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470. 


SELECT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

Arkansas  . $  40,000 

Colorado  .  38,500 

Florida  . $156,000  -  400,000 

Idaho  .  26,000  -  30,000 

Illinois  .  67,260 

Indiana  .  60,000 

Iowa  .  87,500 

Kansas  .  22,600 

Louisiana  .  46,000 

Minnesota .  126,000 

Texas  .  210,000 

Wisconsin  .  .$90,000  -  $57,500  -  86,000 
Others — state  cash  available,  where, 
and  what  you  want. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans,  67654 


•A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  ‘hunting’ 
rents,  guides  on  maximum  tax  advan¬ 
tages  and  ceainsels  toward  successful 
(iperations.  Newspaper  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama 
aty,  Fla.  .32401. 


Classification. 


CXINFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIA’IIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


Newspaper  Consultants 


Newspapers  Wanted 


GOING  COLD-TYPE  OFFSET? 

Our  euniultini  service— Bused  on  15  yeurt 
heuvy,  heavy  experience  in  composition 
and  printini  by  this  method— WILL 
SAVE  YOU  MANY  THOUSANDS  OF 
DOLLARS. 

PHOTONEWS,  INC. 

329  B’way,  Bethpate.  L.I..  N.Y.  1 1714 
(AC  516)  OVerbrook  1-0440 


TEXAN  WILL  BUY  DAILY  or  weekly 
in  Texas  or  New  Mexico.  Brokers  in¬ 
vited.  All  replies  confidential.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Have  finances.  Box  1813,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  or  semi¬ 
weekly.  Have  capital  and  background. 
Bo.x  1852,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


’TOP  ADVER-nSING  AGENCY  MAN 
(once  weekly  printer,  ad  man,  etc.  1 
wants  weekly  that  can  be  built.  Must 
now  lie  producing  at  least  $20,000  take 
home.  Write,  in  confidence,  to  Box 
1853.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


Business  Opportunity 


BUYER  OR  INVESTOR  SOUGHT  for 
national  monthly  government  newspa- 
per  without  competition.  Sales  reps, 
stou  circulation  base  established.  $10,- 
W  handles  buyout — less  for  substan- 
b»l  investment. 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  in  contracts 
available;  need  partners  for  new  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency  now  forming.  Box 
1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Box  1743,  Editor 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


O  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
Run:  Times 


"^KLY.  with  (or  without)  realty 
U0!L  Mr.  Warren  (202)  .362-5477, 

^^RAL  listing,  1024  DuPont  Cr, 
“Wg..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Till  Forbidden 


CATV 


weekly  newspaper  in  growing  for  a  fea* 
woreputer.  Mass.,  area- -nearly  2,000  Investigate 
$5,000  for  quick  sale.  J.  Nelson 
1751,  Editor  &  Publisher,  Chicago  3, 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  5, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avens*  •  New  Yerii.  New  York  10022 


ipment  Msrt 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Comparing  Room 

OOLD-TYPE  A  to  Z  Poto»etter,  24 
fonts  in  ma^TAzines,  including  complete 
Putura,  Garamond.  Bodoni,  etc.  Forget 
make-up  6-86  point  set  at  the  key¬ 
board.  Box  1664,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FINE  USED  PRESSES 


S25G  POWER  PROOF  PRESS,  SSOO. 
Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  $2,'>0.  Many 
Chases,  $10,00  each.  Conversion  to  off¬ 
set.  Clarity  Publishint;  Inc.,  75  Cham¬ 
plain  St,,  Albany,  N,  Y.  12204. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  E.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621, 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-15:3, 


FRIDEN  headliner  with  13  roll  film 
fonts.  Cost  $1410,  half  price  or  trarle. 
New8i>ai>er  PrtK-  Co.,  6485  Park  Blvd., 
Pinellas  Park,  Florida. 

Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRKTE  and  beat  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  S^and  $.95  for  14"  —  all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchan^re  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44398 


6  unit  SCOTT  press  23^,  in  line,  with 
1  full  color  deck,  1  half-color  deck,  re¬ 
verses,  1  double  folder,  Hurletron  color 
register  controls,  Scott  reels,  tensions, 
W<km1  Electro-tab  imsters. 


8  unit  GOSS  23Ai  Arch  Type,  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders,  2  extra  color  cylinders,  2 
re\'erse8,  reels  &  tensions.  Can  lie 
divided. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

1951  HOE  23-9/16" 
COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 

6  Units — Color  Cylinder — 3  Reverses  - 
Double  Folder — Balloon  Formers — C-H 
Conveyors — Wood  Reels  &  Pasters-  • 
AC  Unit  Drives — Trackage  &  Turn¬ 
tables  —  Sheet  Severintf  Devices  —  all 
accessories. 

Az’ailabU  Jan.  1,  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

HAVE  OUTGROWN  our  20-paKe  Du¬ 
plex  tubular  Press  and  now  offer  it  for 
quick  sale.  Standard  2  to  1,  Serial 
’TllO.  Has  complete  stereo  equiiiment. 
excellent  printinR  condition — 16.000  an 
hour-  (rood  rollers  and  blankets;  has 
color.  For  early  sale  will  compromise 
price.  This  press  at  $19,500,  as  is  on 
our  press  floor,  could  be  the  best  tube 
buy  in  the  country.  West  Central  Daily 
Tribune.  Willmar,  Minnesota  56201. 


24  PK.  Duplex  'Tubular,  2/1.  with  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment. 


TUBULAR  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 

4.PAGE  DECKS 
8-PAGE  DECKS 
UNITS 

COLOR  HUMPS 

24.P.  GOSS  Dek-A-Tube,  Ser.  No. 
114.  Excellent  condition.  Stereo 
equipment  optional.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

24-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tubular. 
Ser.  No.  T-333.  75  H.P.  A.C.  drive. 
Stereo  equipment  optional.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 

20-P.  DUPLEX  Standard  Tube.  Ser. 
No.  T-477.  Late  style  drive.  Stereo 
equipment  optional.  Available  im¬ 
mediately. 

16-24  P.  or  two  twinned  16-P. 
DUPLEX  Unitubular  presses,  Ser. 
No.  534.  Two  or  four  double  color 
humps  available.  (Combination  half 
and  quarter  patte  folder.  Late  style 
A.C.  drives.  Stereo  equipment  op¬ 
tional.  Available  September,  1965. 

Write,  airc  or  rail  for 
complete  details: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
A.C.  816  Ha.  1-5364 


60 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspai)er  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


6  unit  SCOTT,  22% ",  steel  cylinders, 
roller  liearinKS,  2  heavy  duty  folders, 
reels  and  tensions ;  full  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Can  be  divided. 


5  unit  GOSS  22%,  Arch  Type,  balloon 
formers,  skip  slitter,  extra  color  cyl¬ 
inder,  2  reverses,  reels  &  tensions. 


4  unit  GOSS  211.4.  Arch  Type.  2  dou¬ 
ble  folders.  Imlloon  former,  extra  color 
cylinder,  reverse,  reels  &  tensions; 
Pony  Autoplate. 


2  unit  Duplex  Metropolitan  press.  22%, 
double  folder,  2  extra  color  cylinders, 
end  feed. 


16  pit.  Duplex  Tubular. 

8  pff.  top  deck  for  Duplex  Tubular. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

SALE— JULY  let— One  Hoe  Hand  Box 
22% "  cut-off,  -fi"  thick,  irood  shape, 
beini;  used  now,  no  vacuum  ;  also  Plate 
Finishing  Machine  with  water-cooled 
jacket;  5  HP,  220,  3-phase  WestinK- 
house  motor;  Cutler- Hammer  Con- 
\’eyor  10'  rise  from  folder,  30'  Conveyor 
delivery  head.  Leland  Smith,  'The 
Trentonian,  Trenton.  N.J.  08602. 

23  X  36  Harris  Offset  Press 
23  X  30  Harris  Offset  Press 
2  Ludlows  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  Cabs,  wvMats  (Send  for  List) 

'  Mtxlel  5 — 8 — 31  Linotypes 
Hoe  Dbl.  Paste  Tail  Cutter  21 U. 

APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  (TO..  INC. 
210  Elizalieth  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10012 
(AC  212)  966-0070 

6  GO.SS  UNITS 

1  double  folder,  22*'i",  1  <-olor  hump, 

!  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels  and  ten¬ 
sions.  Available  now. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

BALLOON  FORMER 
2-PLATE  WIDE  PRESS 
Color  Plate 

Pre-Reerister  Machine 
Metal  Furnace  4500  Lbs. 

Electric  Controls  &  Hood 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 

GOING  INTO 

NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS? 

Then,  you  must  have  machinery  and 
equi(>ment  suitable  for  the  daily  po¬ 
tential  circulation  and  advertising.  We 
have  a  complete  plant  ready  to  go  in 
excellent  condition,  on  immediate  notice* 
which  can  be  in  your  selected  ixssition 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Plant  capable  of  a 
daily  newspaper  of  approximately  75,- 
000  circulation.  No  brokers,  please. 
Price  will  bo  discussed  with  interested 
substantial  buyers.  Reply  to  Box  1366, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

'Three  units  Goss  high  speed  low  con¬ 
struction  end  fee«l  |)ress.  Up  to  24 
pages  straight  run.  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder— 23i'»  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  l>ar  and  ! 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new  ■ 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor.  1 
Electric  eye  control  l>oard  for  100  h.p.  i 
motor.  Contact  Jack  Kenner.  Mechani-  | 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News. 
Lima.  Ohio.  I 

- I 

Service  Engineer  rails  this  (in  his  i 

written  re)K)rt)  one  of  the  liest  GOSS  I 
COME7TS  in  the  country.  But  we’ve  j 
outgrown  it  and  it’s  for  sale.  We’re 
realistic  about  the  used  ))ress  market.  I 

This  one  will  he  sold  for  lees  than  | 

you  might  think.  Available  as  is,  where 
is,  in  October,  (’all  or  write:  George  j 
Sample,  Corry  Journal,  Corry,  Pa. 
16407. 

NO  IKIWN  PAYMENT 
Lease  or  sell  48-|iage  double  width 
Hoe  with  color  deck,  double  folder. 
22%"  cut-off.  prints  well  at  26.000  jier 
hour.  Now  in  use  but  must  be  moved 
by  August  1.  Includes  all  stereo  and 
600-gal.  ink  tank.  Write  or  wire  liest 
offer  to:  Herb  Chase,  Box  1260.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.,  or  call  EX  3-0601  col¬ 
lect. 


Stereotype  Equipmetr  For  Sds 

CURVED  PLATE  ROUTini  fartoty 
enclosed  22%"  cut-off.  cm  client  condi. 
tion ;  also  chipping  block-  Georg*  (X 
Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  laho  8!70l. 

Wanted  to  Huy 

CUTLER-HAMMER  HEA  V  Y  DUTY  I 
wire  Conveyor  and/or  comi>onent  uniti 
and  (larts. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Eiecton" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif, 


NEWSPAPER  PRE.SSES 
CXIMPLOTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIP.MVOT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  B.  42  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017  OX  7.45*» 


USED  curved  page  casting  box.  2114 
inch  short  press  cut-off.  R.  T.  Bentley. 
P.O.  Box  580,  Hot  Springs.  Ark.  71901. 


USED  BUNN  'TYING  MACHINE,  pr*(. 
erably  18"  to  20"  tying  simn.  Cupertino 
Courier,  P.  O.  Box  657,  Cupertina 
Calif. 


COLE  FOUIERS 

%,  '4.  comb,  can  GLUE.  FOLD, 

TRIM  product  in  one  ojieration.  24,- 
OCO  copies  per  hour — accurate.  Adapt¬ 
able  to  all  rotary  presses.  Okla.  City 
Mach.  Wks.  Inc.,  163V  W.  Main.  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  73104.  (AC  405)  CB  6-8841. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  PRFJ?S. 
4  units,  V<  anti  '4  folder.  Com|>lete 
l>ress.  Excellent  condition.  Can  l>e  seen 
in  oiieration  until  Oct.  1.  Owner  imr- 
chasing  larger  )>ress.  Write  Box  1854, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  CUTLER  -  HAMMER  newspaiter 
conveyor,  excellent  operating  condi¬ 
tion — overall  length  34  feet  6  inches. 
Priced  ri^^t  for  quick  cash  sale.  Con¬ 
tact:  W.  E.  Page,  TTie  Bradenton  Her¬ 
ald,  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505. 

ALL  MODFR-S 

Linotypes-  Intertyiies — Ludlows 
PRINTURAFT  REPRF.SENTATIVES 
136  CTiurch  Street.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


1955-1959 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  22%" 

8  Units — 2  Color  Cylinders — 9  Reverses 
— Balloon  Former — Skip  Slitter — End 
Roll  Stands — Power  Hoists — Rewinder 
— 2  AC  Drives — Wood  Pony  Autoplate. 

Available  Sept  I,  1965 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

WILL  SACRIF’ICB  40-PAGE  HOE  Ro¬ 
tary  New8i>ai»er  Press  No.  770  with 
motor  and  electrical  e<iui|>ment,  rollers, 
new  blankets,  paper  siiindles,  extra 
roller  cores,  tabloid  slitter,  iiaper  roll 
hoist,  if  move<l  at  once  under  $5,000. 
Contact:  J.  1).  McCoy,  Palmetto  I*ul)- 
lishing  Co.,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

(JOING  OFFSET  IN  AUGUST.  16-Page 
Standard  2-1  Tubular  Press  with  full 
stereo  including  vacuum-back  casting 
box.  Sta-Hi,  Mat  Roller,  etc.  Terms 
available.  Write  or  i>hone:  Norman  D. 
Artman  Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West, 
Fla.  33041. 


(1)  HARRIS  AUTOMATIC  Printing 
Press.  Serial  No.  163-GT.  Contact: 
Hogan’s  Transfer  &  Storage  Co.,  1122 
So.  Davis  Ave.,  Elkins,  West  Virginia 
I  26241.  Ph:  (AC  304)  636-0616. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Um  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVf 
iRsartioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Paytkii  witli 
order)  4  timci  A  80c  per  line  ack 
initrtion;  3  timei  A  90c;  2  $1.00; 

1  time  $1.10  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  50i 
(or  box  service  and  count  u  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minlMO. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  txbi. 
Do  not  send  irreplacubit  clippinis,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  aatil 
direct  request  is  made  for  tbaa.  Etf 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  ritanu 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  timet  9  $1.25  per  lint  each  intertiie; 
3  times  9  $1.35;  2  9  $1.45;  1  tiM 
$1.55  per  lint.  If  keyed,  add  SOc  far  to 
service  and  count  at  1  additional  liai  la 
your  copy.  3  linH  minimum.  Ak-auil 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payabit  with  order) 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHAR6B: 

E&P  classified  advertising  it  set  in  6-peia( 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  le 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  liaiit 
without  white  space,  display  hiadt,  itt 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rati  (m 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  iiwr' 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  cnipk 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  N 
billed  at  10  times  the  classHlid  IM 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  spaM 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sigoabdt 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-P«^ 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rah 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  n 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  w 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use.  N 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  dccariw 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  "classiM 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Dhplv 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  cehiM 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  ^ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  PA 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line- w 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identMei  biM 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  tm- 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  ■ 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av#..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
Pboa#  PLosa  2-70S0 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  19® 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


TY  8 
uniti 


it-ademic 


staff  FI''1'UCTI0N  positions 

(oot  assist-  -hips)  in  radio-tv  for 
qualified  stuilriits  workini?  on  MA  de¬ 
gree.  BA  ai:  arailemic  acceptance  to 
graduate  set.  I  necessary.  Ten-month 
contract  for  lalf-time  iMwition  $3,600; 
possibility  oi  rjuarter-time  iHmition. 
University  -n  Northwest  area.  Box 
1824,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administratife 


I. 

Calif. 


IH)  YOU  QUAUb'Y? 

You  are  in  mid-thirties  or  forties. 


You  have  the  general  knowledge  of 
all  departments  required  to  publish  a 
12  to  IS  thousand  daily  newspai>er. 
You  will  lie  capable  of  taking  over  the 
top  manaKeiiient  spot  in  a  few  years. 

„  The  right  m.m  will  h.ave  the  oppor- 

1-45)4  tunity  to  acquire  an  interest  in  this 
old,  establi.she<l  newspaiwr. 


I  Display  Advertising 

DISPtdkY  SALESUAN.  Aggressive 
man  with  newspaper  advertising  sales 
experience.  Excellent  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tional  area.  Write  full  details  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Port  Angeles  (Wash¬ 
ington)  Evening  News. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  —  Aggres¬ 
sive  southern  New  England  daily  needs  | 
good  ad  manager  to  lead  young  staff. 
Challenging  area — new  businesses  due  to  | 
open.  If  you  are  a  take-over  man  who  i 
can  do  a  real  job.  we’ll  pay  for  it. 
Box  1752,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Excellent  ' 
opportunity  for  young  man  with  some  | 
experience.  Mve-day  work  week.  Write:  i 
Thomas  E.  West,  Publisher,  Daily  Her¬ 
ald,  Morris,  Illinois  60460, 


GROWING  DAILY  needs  to  add  an  ex- 
lierienced  display  salesman.  Good  sal- 
I  ary,  fringe  benefits,  excellent  working 
i  conditions.  Resume  and  samples  to  Ad 
Director,  The  Daily  Tifton  Gasette, 

,  P.  O.  Box  708,  Tifton,  Georgia.  31794.  | 
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Only  if  you  really  lielieve  that  you 
qualify,  write  in  confidence,  giving 
complete  Uickground,  to  Box  1764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUSHER’S  ASSISTANT,  strong  on 
advertising  and  promotion,  wanted  for 
good  under-15,000  six-day  p.m.  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  part  Area  7.  Must  be 
capable  of  and  willing  to  run  ad  de- 
pakment  aa  start  in  assuming  full  re- 
aponaibility  for  all  phases  of  business 
lide  and  production.  Must  have  good 
background;  be  capable,  reliable,  will¬ 
ing.  Real  opportunity  in  well-balanced 
■mall  college  city.  Write  fully.  Confi¬ 
dences  respected.  Box  1828,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Administrative-Saleg 

NEWLY  ORGANIZEU)  Missouri  Daily 
Newspaper  Markets,  Inc.  now  receiv¬ 
ing  applications  for  experienced  work¬ 
ing  nianager.  Sell  national  and  co¬ 
operative  advertising,  and  generally 
promote  interests  of  medium  size  Mis¬ 
souri  dailies.  Write  L.  D.  Flynn,  Sec.- 
Treaa.,  PO  Box  817,  Columbia,  Mis¬ 
souri  65202. 

Circulation 

aRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  10,000  circulation  midwest  daily 
newspaper.  Good  circulation  potential. 
Salary,  lionus,  vacation,  pension  an<l 
health  insurance.  Good  future.  Write 
full  resume  to:  John  Winsor,  c/o  Can¬ 
ton  Daily  I.«dger,  Canton,  Ill.  61520. 

Classified  Advertising 

SALESMAN  25  to  36  years  old  with 
8  to  10  years'  exiierience.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement  here  and 
15i  **  Scripps-Howard  papers.  Salary 
$115  to  $150,  plus  commission  and 
™us.  Send  complete  resume  to  W. 
R,  Oowle,  Classified  Adv.  Manager, 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS 
Ml  Lakeside  Ave.  Cleveland.  O.  44114 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  e 
expeneneed  Classified  Manager  i 
^.“■n  California  with  promotion  ex- 
Penence.  Capable  of  directing  medium- 
sited  staff.  Good  remuneration  and  a 
<il®“ificd  potential.  Replies  will 
M  kmt  confidential.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  for  established  accounts 
Md  growing  territory — all  classifica¬ 
tions  including  classified-display,  with 
on  automotive  and  real  es- 
r^Panding  economy  and  top  edu- 
pstional,  cultural  and  social  facilities 
r  niarrieci  man  with  at 

low  2  years’  experience.  Salary  plus 
^us;  car  expenses  and  fringe  l>ene- 
rxif  '■'’^ttnne  to:  John  Pozel, 

'AM,  The  Home  News,  New  Bruns- 
tviek,  N.J.  OK903. 

Advertising 

MPEMENCBD  Ad  Director-Sales- 
Indiana  county-seat  weekly.  Write 

Hilw 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  highly- 
competitive  market.  Must  be  able  to 
organize  and  direct  sales  staff.  Strong 
on  promotion— desires  high  goals  in 
life.  Write:  Robert  J.  Rossi,  New  Al¬ 
bany  Tribune,  New  Albany,  Indiana 
47150. 


RETAIL  AD  SALESMAN  for  small  | 
daily.  Beginners  considered.  Apply  ; 
Dick  Dawes,  Wellington,  Kansas,  Daily  j 
News.  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  neolwl  by 
New  England  dailies.  Send  complete 
resume  to  New  Englanil  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  340  Main  St., 
Worcester,  Mass.  016U8. 


NHWSPAl’ER  AD  SALESMAN.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  with  2  to  3  years’  experience, 
or  recent  college  grad.  Excellent  oji- 
portunity  —  41,000  growing  Southern 
Wisconsin  community— 26,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Salary  plus  department  lionus. 
Write  giving  complete  details  of  back¬ 
ground:  M.  W.  Johnston,  Janesville 
Gazette,  Janesville,  Wisconsin  53546. 


REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGER  for 
creative  small  agency.  Good  5-figure 
income.  Opiiortunity  for  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Most  areas  oiien.  Complete  re¬ 
sume  to:  C<K>n  and  Co.,  21  Pine  Ridge 
Rd.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


(3)  REGIONAL  SALES  MANAGERS 
for  new  division  of  30-year-old  million 
$  company.  Background  in  advertising 
helpful.  Income  well  above  average. 
Career  itosition  only.  Air-Mail :  Ran¬ 
dall.  P.O.  Bo.x  2029,  Tuscaloosa.  Ala. 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  to  cover 
25,000  population  town  and  head  2- 
man  bureau  in  friendly  New  England 
area.  Excellent  employee  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  life  insurance,  profit-sharing. 
No  ’phone  calls.  Write:  Elditor,  Meriden 
Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.  06453. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
Michigan  university  emphasising  engi¬ 
neering  and  science  seeks  sober,  ex- 
lierienced  reporter-photographer  as  sec¬ 
ond  man  in  news  bureau.  Bachelor  de¬ 
gree  required.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Box  1715,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


GENERAL  REPORTER,  experienced, 
for  large,  prize-winning  weekly  in 
Mid-Hudson  Valley.  Splendid  salary 
for  right  person;  good  advancement. 
Write:  Ray  Dulye,  Citizen  Herald. 
Walden,  N.Y.  12686. 


NATIONAL,  International  News  Edi¬ 
tor,  intellectually  alert,  with  head- 
writing-layout  talent  and  affinity  for 
night  work.  College  grad,  at  least  4 
years’  experience.  Medium-sized,  top- 
notch  morning  daily  in  education-farm- 
commercial-vacation-medical  center. 
Box  1794.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN  for  46,- 
000  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  High- 
scale  Guild  contract.  Send  full  details 
to  ^x  1790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Editorial 


COPY  READER 

Can  you  write  lively  heads? 
Can  you  turn  in  a  good  news 
layout  and  makeup  job?  If 
your  answer  is  "yes"  there’s 
a  job  waiting  for  you  on  the 
most  progressive  daily  in  the 
East.  Our  circulation  is  over 
100,000  and  we’re  located  in 
Zone  2.  Salary  is  negotiable. 
Fringe  benefits  aplenty.  Write 
Box  1760,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  on  mid-South  morning 
daily  for  young,  energetic  general  news 
reporter  with  limited  experience  who 
wants  no  obstacles  on  way  to  journey¬ 
man  status.  Camera  knowledge  help¬ 
ful.  Send  resume  to  Fritz  Wirt,  night 
editor.  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Times-News. 


REPORTER  for  City  Hall  and  general 
assignment  on  downstate  Illinois  daily,  i 
Preference  for  young,  experienced  man 
or  J-School  graduate.  Send  resume  to  | 
Box  1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 
EDITOR  — 

for  an  eastern  Pennsylvania  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  in  the  30,000  class. 
Present  editor  must  retire  in  ’66. 
Salary  open,  commensurate  with 
ability.  Applicant  must  have  proven 
background,  ability  in  writing, 
editing  and  management.  Pension 
and  other  worthwhile  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  included.  Replies  will  be  treated 
as  confidential.  Send  full  resume  of 
experience  to 

Box  1767 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ZONE  2  DAILY  of  150,000  circ.  has 
choice  spots  for  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  or  beat  reporters  with  4  to  6 
years’  exacting  experience.  Excellent 
pay ;  ideal  community  for  family  rear¬ 
ing.  Prefer  reporters  from  prize  dailies 
of  30,000-up.  Write  Box  1775,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


ALERT  REPORTER  to  operate  news 
bureau  in  8,000  city  for  27,000  daily, 
midwest,  fast-growing  industrial  dairy 
resort  area.  Want  aggressive  digger; 
photo  ability  desirable.  Elditor,  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 


OALIFORNIA  CDXSU5IIXI  M.kOAZlNB 
in  the  home  and  home  service  field 
desires  talents  of  first-class  editor. 
Must  be  highly  experienced,  high-sal¬ 
aried,  imaginative,  g;ood  writer,  or¬ 
ganizer  and  administrator  among  other 
things.  Send  complete  resume  and  ref¬ 
erences  to:  Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  104, 
Redondo  Beach.  California.  All  appli¬ 
cations  held  in  strict  confidence. 


OaMPEHESIT  NEWS  WRITER  to  pre¬ 
pare  summary  reports  on  military/air¬ 
craft  market  intelligence  with  srrowing 
firm  just  outside  N.Y.C.  Salary  open. 
Box  1810,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  MAN,  some  experience  preferred, 
but  will  consider  reporter  with  solid 
background.  We  are  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  imagination  and  drive  who 
wants  to  climb  the  ladder  on  an  ex¬ 
panding  afternoon  daily  (66,000)  in 
Southeastern  Penna,  Moving  expense 
allowance  and  top  employe  benefits. 
Write  in  complete  confidence  to  Box 
1850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR. 
Prefer  Midwesterner,  40-66  age  range. 
Contact:  Elditor,  Free  Press.  Mankato, 
Minn.  56001. 


NEED  FAST.  E1XPERIE3NCED  copy 
desk  man.  Aggressive,  medium-sized 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1840,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED 
HOME  ECONOMIST 

for  leading  central  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper.  Re- 
I  quires  good  knowledge  of 
food  and  fashion.  Must  be 
capable  of  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing.  Age  30-45.  Permanent 
position.  Excellent  employe 
■  benefits.  Replies  should  in- 
,  elude  full  details  as  to  edu- 
!  cation,  experience  and  abili¬ 
ties.  Write  Box  1808,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 

I  COPY  EIDITOR  with  minimum  of  4 
years’  experience.  Write  to:  Russell 
I  Reeves.  Day  Managing  Elditor,  The 
Plain  Dealer,  1801  Superior,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio  44114. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTER,  s^soned, 
creative,  energetic,  for  responsible  as¬ 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily, 
bas^  in  New  York,  national  in  scope, 
j  interest  in  banking  desirable  but  not 
I  essential.  Elxceptional  opportunity  par- 
i  ticulariy  for  a  young  man  seeking  to 
I  develop  personally  and  professionally  in 
i  this  specialty.  Box  1812,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


MANAGING  EIDITOR  wanted  to  take 
.  charge  large  weekly,  including  cam- 
I  era.  Top  salary.  Permanent.  Good  fu- 
,  ture  man  able  handle  responsibility. 
I  Write  fully.  Leader,  Salem,  Ind., 
I  47167. _ _ 

NEWSPAPER 

MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 

The  magazine  staff  of  one  of  the 
I  country’s  leading  newspapers,  mid¬ 
west  location,  has  a  responsible 
opening  for  a  young  man  with 
demonstrated  skill  in  handling  fea¬ 
ture  stories,  copy  editing  and  maga¬ 
zine  makeup.  A  strong  liking  for 
the  "feature  approach”  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Don’t  apply  unless  you  really  want 
the  challenge  of  working  with  a 
young,  energetic  and  extremely 
capable  staff  that’s  bent  on  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  finest  magazine  in  the 
country. 

Send  resume  and  references  (wo 
won’t  contact  them  without  your 
o.k.)  to  Box  1849,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTEJR  tor  70,000  p.m.  in  rapidly- 
growing  area  of  Michigan.  One-year 
experience  minimum  Michigan,  In¬ 
diana  and  Ohio  only.  Send  resume  to: 
Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac  Press,  Box  9. 
Pontiac,  Mich.,  48018. 


REPO’RTER,  male,  general  news, 
needed  imm^iately.  Elxperience  helpful 
but  beginner  considered.  Eknployee 
benefits  include  life  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  profit-sharing,  etc. 
Three  Rivers  Commercial,  Throe  Riv¬ 
ers.  Mich.,  49093.  Phone  278-1665,  Ebct. 
96. 


REI'OR’IER  for  court  house  beat,  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  "Pro"  desired.  After¬ 
noon  daily.  Write;  J.  W.  Bryan.  Eldi¬ 
tor,  Current-Argus,  Carlsbad,  N.  Mex. 
88220. 


REEOR’IER-EDITOR  (25-35)  on  11,- 
000  daily  in  attractive  small  city,  good 
schools  and  churches.  Permanent  job 
for  right  man.  Good  starting  salary, 
advancement.  Contact  Walter  EL 
Browne,  Jr.,  Daily  Advocate,  Green¬ 
ville.  Ohio  (613-548-3161). 


STA’TE  EIDITOR — Discriminating  copy 
man  with  mature  judgement,  reporting 
experience,  to  direct  correspondents, 
edit,  write  heads,  makeup.  Afternoon 
27,000  daily  in  42,000  city.  Write: 
Elditor,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Guette. 
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HEIJ*  WANTED 
Editorial 


SMALL  5-DAY  DAILY  needs  desk 
man.  Edit,  dummy,  heads,  etc.  Heart 
at  finest  huntinx-fishing.  Write  or 
call :  EM.  Foes.  P.  O.  Box  129,  Yreka, 
Calif.  (AC  916)  842-8695. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  capable 
makeup  on  A.H.  newspaper  in  Area  7. 
Pull  particulars  first  letter.  Box  1820, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER  wanted  for  one  of 
the  midwest's  finest  sports  sections. 
Five-man  staff.  Unusual  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  your  ability,  ^x  1884, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  PICK  GOOD  PEOPLE 
So  good  that  national  magazines, 
universities  and  PR  agencies  keep 
hiring  them  away  from  us.  Our  ideal 
replacement  will  be  a  young  man, 
strong  in  sociology  or  political  sci¬ 
ence,  a  perfectionist  in  writing,  a 
demon  at  deep  research,  who  be¬ 
lieves  a  strong  group  of  weeklies 
(50.000  ABCi)  can  be  an  important 
force  in  building  a  better  commu¬ 
nity.  We  want  him  to  have  ideas 
for  stories  and  layouts  even  we 
haven’t  thought  of.  and  the  ambition 
to  move  up  in  management.  Write 
fully  to  Paul  Williams,  managing 
editor.  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th, 
Omaha.  Neb.,  68107. 


WIRE  EDITOR  who  can  double  on 
local  news  beat  for  lively  small  daily. 
J-8chool  grad  considered.  Need  soon 
as  ^ssible.  Apply  Stewart  Newlin. 
Wellington,  Kansas,  Daily  News. 


YOUNG  WRITER  with  wit.  imagina¬ 
tion  and  style  to  concentrate  on  off¬ 
beat  features  for  aggressive  30,000 
daily  in  prosperous  mountain  area.  . 
Limited  experience  or  college  writing  i 
could  qualify.  Send  three  samples  of 
your  best  feature  work  to  Box  1848, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


D  E  S  K  M  A  N 
Afternoon  Metropolitan  Daily  in  Lower 
Zone  2  has  imm^iate  oiiening  for  fast, 
accurate  copyreader  under  40.  Aii- 
vancement  opportunities.  Major  Mfsli- 
cal.  Top  Insurance  Plan.  Sick  Benefits 
and  Retirement.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Box  1870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

To  share  top  newsroom  management, 
medium-size  daily,  delightful  Zone  9 
city.  Shirt-sleeve  oi»eration  Imt  i»er- 
manent.  opportunity.  Must  know  make¬ 
up.  new.s.  style.  Full  details  including 
present  salary.  Box  1868,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


FOREIGN  ASSIGNMENTS 
New  challenge  and  opimrtunity  for 
working  newspapermen  with  teaching 
experience  and/or  ability  for  2-year 
assignments  in  Africa.  Small  town  or 
weekly  experience  an  advantage.  Gotsl 
salary,  housing,  basic  furnishings  plus 
other  lienefits.  Box  1855,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
Editorial 


I  GE^lERAL  REHNlRTEai  on  6500  after- 
I  noon  daily  in  12,000  population  college 
town.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
I  for  an  a^erressive  personable  younf? 
I  man.  Definite  op|K>rtunity  for  advance- 
;  ment  if  you  can  prove  ability.  W.  W. 
Keith,  Winfield  Courier,  WInheld.  Kan¬ 
sas  67156. 


(K>ai>  OPPORTUNITY  on  Midwest 
I  daily  over  50,0(K)  for  reporter  with 
I  couple  years*  exiierience.  Can  use  re- 
I  cent  collejfe  frraduate  if  ready  to  work 
'  and  learn.  Salary  in  line  with  cxi>eri- 
I  ence  and  qualifications,  liox  1862,  Kdi- 
i  tor  &  Publisher. 


!  IF  YOU'RB  AN  EXPERIENC'BD  desk 
man  who  can  handle  wire,  city  and 
state  staff  <m  successive  nif^hts:  if 
,  you're  interested!  in  working  for  a  first- 
I  rate,  well-established,  hiKhly-competi- 
'  tive  mominf?  paiier  in  upstate  New 
1  York;  if  you're  looking;  for  a  fair 
I  wa^re,  {?ood  lienefits  and  working  con- 
I  ditions  and  a  chance  to  advance:  if 
I  you  know  ne\\'s  and  makeup  and  have 
\  executive  ability,  you  should  write  oV 
;  phone  collect  to:  C.  W.  Voorhis,  Execu- 
j  tive  Editor.  The  Sun-Hulletin,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.Y.  18902. 


'  MANAOINO  EDITOR  afternoon  daily 
:  in  collej^e  towm.  Must  Ite  able  to  <lirect 
.  and  manage  a  5  i>erson  staff.  Experi- 
I  ence  preferred!,  but  younjj  man  on  way 
:  up  will  lie  considered!.  E&P  Zone  7. 
i  Box  186,5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  MANAGlNd  EDITOR  for  one  of  na- 
:  tion’s  oiitstandinK  weekly  newspaiiers, 

I  Zone  2.  Ext>erienced  in  new’s  and  edli- 
'  torial  w'ritinK:  able  to  manaf?e  staff: 
write  pace-setter  with  full  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  makes  i^eople  want  to  buy 
ami  read  a  larKe  weekly  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  Must  lie  able  to  understand 
advertising;,  business  and  mechanical 
det^artment  problems  and  w’ork  with 
heads  of  these  sections.  Write  fully 
statins  salary.  Box  1874.  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  Northern  California  daily.  Box 
1H80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  OUTSTANDING  REPORTER,  at  least 
I  4  years*  exiierience — willing  to  work, 

I  able  to  write — for  prize-winninp  140,- 
!  (K)0  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Send  re- 
'  sume  including;  pay  history.  Include 
\  clippinf^s.  Box  176S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTBR-PHOTOGRAPHER.  J-^rad 
or  equivalent  experience,  for  lively 
Northern  Ohio  offset  daily.  Write  or 
call;  Herman  Schaafsma,  REFLEC¬ 
TOR,  Norwalk.  Ohio, 


THE  SPOT  ON  SPORTS  STAFF  of 
energetic  ux>state  N.Y.  morninj?  paper 
:  is  oi>en  to  yount;  man  with  ability  in 
sports  writing,  head  writing  and  make- 
j  iq>.  Submit  salary  requirements  and 
qualifications  in  first  letter.  Box  1860, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  I 

Promotion 

.SOIJD  OPPORTUNITY:  We  nee<l  a 
man  in  top  news  job.  v/ith  good  judge¬ 
ment  and  character,  energetic  and  am¬ 
bitious  to  help  build  an  even  lietter 
setni-weekijr  (already  a  prize-winner) 
in  a  goo<i  college-industry  town.  Stay 
a  few  years  and  move  up  to  big-time, 
or  settle  with  us  for  life.  Zone  3.  Box 
1878.  Btlitor  &  Publisher.  j 

EXPERIENCED  BCAN  to  take  chsrg, 
of  our  advertising  and  copy  ?-omotion 
department.  Must  be  able  f)  prodoos 
good  layouts,  write  good  copy  agd 
have  some  knowledge  of  art  ixcellsot 
salary,  good  working  condn.cns  sad 
benefits  on  a  newspaper  wtth  over 
135,000  circulation  in  Area  I.  $7,644 
a  year  to  start.  Write  Box  1884 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance  | 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  for  daily 

PHOTOGRAPHERS  with  imagination  i 
and  skill  needed  by  magazine  that  i 
plays  photos  BIG.  TB)NNIS,  Box  5, 
l^vinia  Station.  Highland  Park,  III. 
60039. 

newspaper.  Ability  to  create  .md  exe¬ 
cute  a  comi.lete  promotion  program. 
Minimum  two  years'  professiuual  expe¬ 
rience  and  u  B.A.  degree.  Excellent 
future  for  iterson  who  can  i-ut  idea, 
into  action.  E.  and  P.,  Area  Zone  9, 
Salary  $123  to  $150  iwr  week.  Submit 
written  resume  to  Box  1875,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WRITERS-CARTOONISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 
wanted  in  areas  listed  below:  U.S.A., 
Japan.  Hong  Kong,  Philippines,  Viet 
Nam.  Australia,  India,  Africa,  On- 
tral  &  So.  America,  European  coun¬ 

Public  Relations 

tries.  Please  reply  by  submitting  past 
work  or  samples  and  self-stamped-ad- 
dressed  envelope  to:  C.  C.  Ayalin, 
Photography  Associates,  357  Franconia 
St.,  San  FS^ncisco,  Calif.  94110. 

MAJOR  CHICAGO  AREA  I’NITEMITT 
seeks  a  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  to  have  the  responsibility  for  all 
press  relations,  radio  and  television 
placement,  and  st>eeial  feature  mate¬ 
rial.  Some  publication  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Must  be  a  good  interviewer 
and  an  excellent  writer.  Box  1825, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TENNIS  WRITERS  needed  all  states, 
especially  Minnesota.  Kansas,  West 
Virginia,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota. 
TENNIS  Magazine.  Box  5,  Ravinia 
Station,  Highland  Park,  Ill.  60039. 

ASSISTANT  PR  DIRECTOR 
Major  national  health  association  need, 
cxperiencerl  writer  for  speeches,  fea¬ 
tures,  news  releases.  Newspaper  back¬ 
ground  or  association  i’R  work  help¬ 
ful.  Gutxl  salary.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements.  Box  1864,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STRINGERS  WANTED 

Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  1876.  Editor  &  Publisher 

WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  <'ommercial  publications.  Editor 
P.O.  Box  530,  North  Hollywoocl,  Calif. 

STRINGiai  WANTED  from  state  capi¬ 
tal  and  major  city  newspapers  to  re- 
ix>rt  successful  bidders  on  state  and 
municipal  purchases.  Will  pay  retainer 
to  right  man  or  woman.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Address  M.  Sweeny,  Box  1887, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPFJRIENCED  NEWS  WRITER 

wantetl  for  ('atholic  imblic  relationi 
deiiartment.  Work  includes  hard  new,, 
features,  t>hoto  editing  and  direction 
of  radio  and  tv  cfTorts.  Must  be  crea¬ 
tive,  promotional-minded.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1858,  Eiditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  at>plication 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Capable  young  writer  to  handle  busy 
news  operation  in  3-man  PR  deport¬ 
ment  at  ro-educutional,  liberal  arts 
college  in  East.  Will  work  on  publica¬ 

Photoengrarers 

tions,  too.  Should  lie  good  writer  and 
have  editorial  or  public  relations  expe¬ 
rience.  Skill  with  news  camera  valuable 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER.  Must  be  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Steady  situation. 
Vacation,  insurance,  pension  plan.  The 
Standard-Times,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
02742. 

iiualifications.  Box  1885,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ASSISTANT 
Public  Relations  Division  of  expand¬ 
ing  firm  in  Chicago  neerls  recent  male 

ROUTER  PROOFER  who  can  assist 
with  Dow  Etching.  Night  shift,  STV* 
hours,  6-day  week,  $136.50  per  wwk. 
Union  or  non-union.  Box  1682,  Bklitor 

1  &  Publisher. 

journalism  grad  to  assist  in  prepara¬ 
tion  of  press  releases,  lulvertising,  ex¬ 
hibits  and  si>ecial  public  relations,  pro¬ 
motion  .-inci  information  programs. 
Some  e.xperience  desirable,  l>ut  not  » 
sential.  Submit  complete  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement  with  cov¬ 
ering  letter.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1RS6,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

1  Pressmen 

EXPERIBNCED  Tl^BITLAR  COMBINATION 
pressman  wanted  by  leading  Southern 
'  New  England  weekly.  Union.  $130  plus 
'  full  benefits.  Pleasant  shore-side  com- 
1  munity.  Box  1811,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

j  EXPE:RIENCED  press  room  W#rk- 

1  ing  foreman  or  supervisor.  Goss  32- 
i  i)age  deck  press  with  color  hump.  Goo<l. 
basic  press-rocmi  "know-how”  require<l 
as  well  as  ability  to  efficiently  ^min¬ 
ister  crew.  Must  understand  the  imi>or- 
tance  of  sotting  up  good  working  8Che<l- 
ules,  keeping  necessary  reconls  and 
cleanliness.  T^is  is  an  AM  7-ilay  pajier, 
so  much  resjionsibility  rests  on  this 
individual.  If  you  are  this  man,  apply 
at  once.  Daily  News.  Box  1660,  An¬ 
chorage.  Alaska  99501, 

Salesmen 

SALES  REPRESErNTATTVES— Nation¬ 
al  producer  of  typesetting  equipment 
has  a  number  of  attractive  sales  open¬ 
ings  that  must  be  filled  at  once.  K 
you  have  a  Graphic  Arts  backgroond 
and  sales  experience,  apply  at  once  hf 
sending  resume  and  salary  requirement, 
to  Box  1805,  Eiditor  4k  Publisher. 

-SALESMAN  OP  PRINTINO  BQUIPMENT- 
Upper  Midwest  firm  representing  th, 
finest  Graphic  Arts  equipment  ne^ 
traveling  representative.  Compensation 
open  dependent  on  experience.  Neei- 
paper  printing  and  publishing  back¬ 
ground  necessary.  Selling  experiesw 
very  helpful.  Our  employees  kso* 
about  this  opening.  All  replies  will  k* 
held  confidential.  Write  Box  1141' 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  —  6 
,  afternoon  non-union  daily.  Chart  Area 
2,  12,500  circulation.  Excellent  oppor- 
j  tunity  for  man  in  30’,  who  has  worked 
in  all  phases  of  composing  room  with 
TTS  operation.  Some  knowledge  of 

1  cold-type  beneficial  but  not  abaolutely 

1  necessary.  Above-average  newspaper  in 

1  delightful,  beautiful  area.  Free  hand  to 

1  accomplish  results  for  personal  growth. 

!  Salary  open.  Box  1744,  Editor  &  Pulv 

1  lisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN.  OHIO  43138 
Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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gIDWI  ST  EDITOR-MANAGER  avail-  NEED  SPARKLE  for  your  copy  desk, 
able.  money-maker.  All  departments  maKazine  or  special  section  7  YounK. 
know-li'iw.  Wide  daily-weekly  experi-  :  aKKressive  copy  desk  man  seeks  the 
enee.  Cifset  conversions.  Family,  Box  rittht  combination.  Not  afraid  to  work. 
1S09,  Ixiitor  &  Publisher.  I  Write  Box  1792,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


C.artoonists 

editorial  cartoonist,  experi¬ 
enced.  desires  position  in  Zone  3,  4  or 
6.  Box  1817,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


nationally  SYNDICATH®  Comic 
Strip  Artist  wishes  job  as  maKazine 
cartoon  editor.  California  preferred. 
Box  1816,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

■‘UTTLE  MERCHANT”  EXPmiT 
Complete  program  for  building  circu¬ 
lation  and  good  will  through  Carrier 
and  Dealer  Training.  Familiar  with  all 
phases.  For  resume  and  details,  write 
Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  34,  seeks  to  move  to  house 
organ.  Wide  experience  writing,  editing 
layout,  photo.  Now  employed  metro 
daily  at  $8. 000-plus.  Prefer  West.  Box 
1739,  fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


21-YEAR-OLD  b'EMALE  Editor-in- 
Chief  big-10  daily  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  position  in  or  near  large 
city.  June  grad  in  economics.  Looking 
for  opportunity  to  advance.  Box  1769, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER.  34. 
married,  family.  Ten  years’  experience. 
Seeking  position  in  college  town.  Zones 
6  or  8.  College  grad.  Top  references. 
Box  1778,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  assist¬ 
ant  gould  like  to  relocate  in  South  or 
Southwest.  Experienced  in  ABC.  Mar¬ 
ried,  34.  and  very  good  on  promotion. 
Box  1726,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AGGRESSIVE.  HONEST  CM  <iesires 
rhallenging  position.  Proven  ability — 
20  years'  experience  all  phases  circu¬ 
lation.  Jncluding  “Little  Merchant” 
and  ABC.  Resume  and  references  upon 
request.  Box  1881,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCTJLATION  MANAGER  Young 
ambitious  college  graduate  ready  to 
move  up  in  circulation  field.  I)emon- 
strated  ability  in:  promotion;  carrier 
supervision;  cost  control;  mail  room 
and  office  management.  Currently,  and 
past  four  years,  serving  as  assistant 
on  high  revenue  prmiucing  70M  El-S. 
Box  186:1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nRCUUXTION  MANAGB3R.  mature. 
18  years'  exi)erience  all  i>hases.  Tops 
in  carrier  i)romotion,  motor  route: 
know  ABC  and  “Little  Merchant” 
Plan.  Mail  room.  Organize  and  build 
for  future.  References.  Write:  P.O. 
Box  ISSO.'i,  St.  Petersburg,  Ha.  3.3733. 

Classified  Adrertisinn 

CAM — 25  Years’  experience  (25-330,- 
000).  Aggressive — producer  I  Now  avail¬ 
able.  Box  1725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  EDITOR  of  lively  daily  seeks  re¬ 
locate  in  Midwest.  Personal  reasons. 
Top-flight,  well-paid  newsman.  Box 
1793,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG.  EXPERIENCED  copy  desk 
man  seeks  challenging  and  permanent 
spot.  Good  on  heads — excellent  on  lay¬ 
out  and  editing;  handle  slot,  makeup. 
Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT  WRITER-EDITOR.  Im¬ 
aginative,  energetic  5-year  man  with 
daily  experience  as  editor,  deskman, 
IN-DEP'TH  writer.  Award  proven  tal¬ 
ent.  30,  married,  excellent  references. 
Desires  quality  job  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  research  or  PR,  preferably 
California.  Box  1823,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER-CARTOONIST  seeks 
I  challenge.  Top  references.  Box  1827, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HAVE  16  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  on 
^  Texas  dailies  in  every  phase  of  editorial 
I  work:  14  years  with  present  firm. 

Presently  editor  of  32-page  Sunday 
I  tabloid.  Prefer  Zones  6.  8  or  9  but 
I  would  consider  oUiers.  Box  1829,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CAM  wishes  to  relocate, 
university  city.  west,  southwest.  J- 
grad,  7  years’  experience  classified  and 
retail.  Age  31.  married.  Box  1869,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SEASONED  AD  MANAGER,  strong 
all  phases.  20  years’  experience,  top 
producer.  Now  employed.  Box  1826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NBJWSPAPERMAN  with  wide  experi¬ 
ence  here  and  abroad  seeks  position 
where  ability  and  background  can  pay 
off.  Resume  on  request.  Box  1819, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS-NEWS-OOLUMNIST 
Assistant  simrts  editor,  sports  colum¬ 
nist  and  editorial  page  columnist  for 
30,000  circulation  daily  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  immediately  in  California,  Chi¬ 
cago  area.  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Detroit,  Boston  area,  N.Y.(j. 
or  Washington,  D.C.  area,  London, 
with  a  large  metropolitan  daily.  Box 
1836,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU :  care  more  about  linage  than 
sgc;  let  a  salesman  sell  rather  than 
burdening  him  with  office  detail;  and 
provide  ample  reward  for  top-notch 
sales  work,  you  and  I  should  get  along 
fine.  Box  1883,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 

REPOR’TER-FEA’TURE  WRI’TER.  10 
years’  experience— mostly  daily;  pres¬ 
ently  on  weekly.  Getting  married, 
wants  permanent  spot  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  or  near  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
Mme,  clippings.  Box  1716,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BA  ENGLISH.  ’64  GRAD— edited  col¬ 
lege  publications.  Pi  Delta  Epsilon — 
seeks  position  as  editorial  assistant  or 
wpy  spot.  Box  1756,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WASHINGTON  SBntVICE  —  Excellent 
contacts,  accredited  all  Washington 
agencies,  immediately  available  for 
general  assignment  and  interpretive 
comment :  conservative.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  governmental  and  Con¬ 
gressional  coverage.  Age  31.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Washington  service,  three  years 
cityside  with  leading  N.Y.C.  daily. 
Box  1847,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

I*®ITf>R,  44,  for  me<lium  or  small 
Midwest  daily.  A.B.,  GOP,  Mason. 
Box  1861.  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPOR'TBR  seeks 
now  California  daily  job;  :13,  married, 
diligent  worker.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


budding  foreion  correspondent 
s«ks  stimulating  work  in  International 
yiBits :  well-traveled;  speaks  French, 
uerraan.  Swedish ;  takes  photographs; 
J-grad  ’66.  Box  1807.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WOMAN,  JUNE  J-GRAD,  seeks  job  as 
newspaper  reporter  or  magazine  writer. 
Zone  1  or  2.  Experience  writing  for 
large  daily;  3  years  on  campus  daily. 
Box  1831,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  SMALL  DAILY  EDI’TOR  seeks 
opportunity.  Promotional-minded.  Prov¬ 
en  producer  in  competitive  situations. 
Tops  on  local  news  and  layouts.  All 
desks-all  departments.  Now  in  Zone  5. 
Family,  best  references.  Box  1837,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


A  GOOD  WOMAN’S  EDITOR  is  hard 
to  find.  Here’s  one  on  large  daily; 
seeks  new  position — more  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Wide  background  editing,  writing, 
layout.  Box  1879.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IS  THERE  S'nLL  A  LIBERAL  news- 
IMiper  in  the  U.S.  ?  Seasone*!  new.sman 
(41) —everything  from  small  weekly  to 
metropolitan  daily  to  national  maga¬ 
zines — must  relocate,  illness  in  family. 
Please  write  or  call:  Ed.  Sachs.  7710 
N.  Marshfield  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  6U6'26 
(AC  312)  764-1859. 


JUNE  GRAD  with  refxirting,  i>hoto  ex- 
fierience,  seeks  challenging  |>osition. 
Eric  Raimy,  Antiwh  College  Union, 
Yellow  .Springs,  Ohio  45387. 


METRO  DAILY  Co|)y  Wire  Elitor 
B.J.,  35.  single,  /.ones  1-2.  Box  1867, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  28.  with  varied  experi¬ 
ence.  seeks  job  on  daily  or  weekly. 
Will  relocate.  Not  afraid  of  work.  Box 
1890,  bklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  exiwrienced  in  general 
reporting,  camera,  features.  Daily  or 
weekly.  Zones  2.  3,  5.  Box  1866, 

Elitor  &  Publisher. 


R  E  P  O  R  T  B  R-C^LUMNIST,  25.  on 
Southern  metro  daily  seeks  offers.  Mini¬ 
mum  salary  $130.  Stymied  by  sacrecl 
cows,  e<litorial  apathy.  Married,  ma¬ 
ture.  Box  1871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER.  8 
years’  experience,  seeks  general  news 
side  spot  on  large  PM,  Zone  8,  with 
chance  to  develop.  Wages  negotiable. 
Box  1877,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESKMAN  on  60.000  daily. 
27,  J-Grad,  seeks  ixHiition  on  Zone  5 
metropolitan  paper.  Box  1888,  Hklitor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  experienced.  Top 
references.  (k>od  worker.  Write  col¬ 
umn.  Box  1732,  Blitor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  SmTDENT  NEWSPAPER  BOUND, 
preferably  sports  writing.  Available 
after  June  16.  G.  Hollister,  190  E.  72 
St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 


TALENTED  FEMALE  WRITER— in¬ 
spirational  material,  question /answer 
column,  poetry,  wit,  news — desires  col¬ 
umn  small  town,  daily  or  weekly, 
where  homespun  thinking  is  appreci¬ 
ated.  Ann  Marshall,  10  Doyle,  Long 
Beach.  N.Y.  11561. 


VERSATILE,  EXPERIENCED  NEWS, 
sports  reporter  seeks  spot  on  city, 
state  or  sports  desk.  Can  cover  munici¬ 
pal,  police  or  courts ;  can  take  assign¬ 
ments,  cover  beat.  Box  1884,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Free  Lance 

NEE®  A  ETtEE  LANCER? 

We  have  professionals  in  ad  copy.  art. 
articles.  Ixmks.  copy  editing,  graphic 
arts,  layout,  photography,  pix  story, 
research,  promotion,  speec-hes.  foreign. 
“Atl  phases  of  communications” 
HEJADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St..  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 

Operators-Machinists 

’TTS  OPERATOR:  fast  and  accurate, 
straight  or  tabular.  Male,  36,  married. 
Union.  All-around  composing  room  ex¬ 
perience.  Zone  9.  Box  1833,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST,  age  34.  twelve  years’  ex- 
Iierience  in  hot  metal  and  cold  type. 
Linofilm  and  EUectron  ’TTS  with  Lino- 
matic  operating  units  experience  in¬ 
cluded.  Must  l>ay  over-scale;  must  U)- 
cate  Arizona  or  Southern^  California 
area.  Write:  Richard  E.  Kaptur,  Ma¬ 
chinist,  Hammond  Times.  Hammond. 
Indiana  46320. 


MAKE:-UP  OPERATOR.  5  years’  ex- 
])erience ;  can  do  Lwllow.  Age  25.  Area 
6.  James  T.  Herring.  213  21st.,  Mc- 
Comb,  Mississippi  39648. 

Photography 

YOU  GET  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR 
Nationally-known  creative  photogra¬ 
pher  has  outgrown  present  position. 
Over  70  awards  in  past  4  years.  Chief 
Photographer  or  Roto  staff.  Young, 
family.  Best  references  —  outstanding 
portfolio.  Expects  top  salary  for  top 
work.  Future  important.  Box  1800, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST.  33.  married;  10 
years’  newspaper  experience;  also 
magazine;  wants  position  with  organi¬ 
zation  desiring  talent  and  capability. 
Box  1791,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Printers 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Well-rounded  in  knowledge  and  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Seeks  connection  with 
progressive,  medium-size  daily  where 
capable  man  with  no  nonsense  ap¬ 
proach  to  production  can  utilize  past 
experience.  Age  45.  Box  1838,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

Production 

EXPERIENCED  ALL  DEPAR'TMENTS 
— With  emphasis  on  composing,  news 
:ind  i)ersonnel.  Documented  iierform- 
ance.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  sys¬ 
tems,  methods  and  communications. 
Abreast  new  proceeses.  Age  41 ;  family; 
college.  Currently  with  Area  4  Metro. 
Seeking  heavy  responsibility  in  active, 
progressive  atmosphere.  Strictest  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  1859,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

PR  MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT  for 
corporation.  Heavy  defense,  electronics 
with  top  companies.  Fifteen  years’  all 
phases  PR — shirt-sleeve  to  supervisory. 
Newspaper  background.  College  grad, 
age  36.  Will  relocate.  Box  1803,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  PUBUC  INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR’S  POSITION  WANTTO 
by  woman  with  25  years  in  publicity, 
publications  and  public  relations.  Cur¬ 
rently  employeil  as  News  Bureau  Direc¬ 
tor  in  small  liberal  arts  college.  Posi¬ 
tion  preferre*!  in  college  where  promo¬ 
tion  of  academic  feats  wins  precedence. 
Box  1857,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


’TTS  OPERATOR.  California  area. 
Heavy  experience — fast  and  accurate. 
Box  1706,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR-WRITER-AR'nST  seeks  PR 
or  editorial  spot  on  trade  journal. 
Imaginative,  energetic,  8  years’  expe¬ 
rience.  Available  at  once.  South  only. 
Box  1872,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  5,  1965 


I’M  NOT  A  NEXIPH'YTE  nor  am  I  un- 
employe<l;  not  desperate,  hut  intereste*! 
in  promotion.  I  have  prizes,  clippings, 
films,  etc.,  to  show.  I  know  PR  work. 
If  you  can  use  a  “pro”  let  me  know. 
Reply  assured.  Box  1873.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

ANNIVERSARY.  PROGRESS  or  what 
have  you  e<lition8.  References  and  sam¬ 
ples  available.  Commission  only.  Call 
collect  (AC  316)  HU  3-8461.  or  write: 
P.O.  Box  111,  Do<lge  City,  Kans. 

Special  Services 

WANT  A  TW  EDITOR?  Try  us.  We 
can  save  you  money,  send  you  first- 
rate  material.  Services  include  TV 
crossword  puzzles,  cartoons,  features, 
etc.,  plus  weekly  ’TV  program  log  for 
I  your  area.  Rates  and  samples  upon  re- 
I  quest.  Box  1882.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rolx'rt  U.  Brown 

Publish  and  Be  Damned 


London 

Lord  Shawcross  was  talking 
about  English  law  and  the  “vol¬ 
uminous  and  technical  lx)dy  of 
legal  rules”  affecting  newspaper 
publication  when  he  encouraged 
newspapers  to  “publish  and  be 
damned”  in  cases  where  the  law 
seemed  in  doubt. 

The  British  press  are  subject 
to  severe  laws  of  libel  w'hich 
have  a  tendency  to  inhibit  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting.  Juries  in  this 
country,  just  as  in  the  United 
States,  have  a  tendency  to  award 
exhorbitant  damages  to  plain¬ 
tiffs  against  the  press  in  cases 
involving  libel  and  invasion  of 
privacy. 

The  reaction  of  the  London 
press  to  Lord  Shawcross’  ad¬ 
monition  was  uniformly  appre¬ 
ciative  of  his  suggestion  that 
the  law  should  pro\dde  a  defense 
of  “qualified  privilege.”  He  also 
said  juries  should  be  eliminated 
in  such  cases. 

Under  the  present  system, 
noted  the  Daily  Mail,  “there  are 
times  when  the  risk  is  too  great 
to  be  taken”  to  follow  the  “pub¬ 
lish  and  be  damned”  formula. 
“But  for  some  papers  it  could 
be  a  case  of  “publish  and  be 
ruined” — in  the  public  interest. 

The  Daily  Mail  continued: 

“Yet  the  vindictive  penalties 
are  imposed  by  members  of  the 
public  sitting  as  juries  who,  says 
Lord  Shaw'cross,  are  ‘often 
prejudiced  against  the  press.' 

“Some  plaintiffs  are  staggered 
by  the  large  sums  they  receive. 
Some  would  never  know  they 
had  been  libelled  if  they  had  not 
been  pursued  by  a  certain  sec¬ 
tion  of  lawyers  who  specialize  in 
this  trade. 

“Lord  Justice  Pearson  said 
recently  that  ‘it  is  better  to  be 
libelled  in  a  newspaper,  suffer 
not  much  damage,  and  be  given 
a  generous  endow'ment  for  the 
rest  of  one’s  life.  That  cannot 
be  right.’ 

“It  is  wrong.  It  makes  for  bad 
justice  and  worse  policy.  To 
quote  Lord  Shawcross  again,  the 
national  life  would  be  in  danger 
and  politics  corrupt  if  the  press 
did  not  perform  the  duty  of 
disclosure.  Yet  that  duty  is  be¬ 
set  with  peril.” 

Hi  *  * 

The  Daily  Mirror,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  to  be  following  Lord 
Shawcross’  advice  and  displayed 
his  “publish  and  be  damned” 
comment  prominently  in  connec¬ 


tion  with  its  current  expose  of 
financial  extravagance  in  the 
British  Broadcasting  Com))any. 

The  Mirror  started  its  cam¬ 
paign  on  A})ril  20  under  a  head¬ 
line  which  said:  “Yet  the  BBC 
have  the  nerve  to  ask  for  more 
money — and  they  are  getting 
it!” 

On  April  21,  Clifford  Davis, 
the  Mirror’s  television  editor, 
exposed  the  case  of  the  BBC 
producer  who  hadn’t  produced 
anything  for  over  two  years. 

Early  this  week  on  May  24, 
the  Mirror  published  admissions 
al)out  BBC  wastage  and  over- 
.staffing  reportedly  made  by  Sir 
Hugh  Greene,  director-general 
of  BBC,  at  a  meeting  of  200  of 
his  executives  on  April  27. 

On  Tuesday,  May  25,  George 
Campey,  head  of  BBC  publicity, 
said  “things  taken  out  of  con¬ 
text  sometimes  give  a  false 
picture.” 

And  on  Wednesday  May  26 
the  Mirror  printed  the  text  of 
the  tape-recorded  transcript  of 
Sir  Hugh  Greene’s  meeting.  It 
cov’ered  most  of  three  tabloid 
pages. 

Among  the  admissions  were: 
An  increase  of  7,000  employes 
(38%)  over  1959  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  9%  in  program 
hours;  Travel  and  Duty  Expen¬ 
ditures  up  96%  in  that  period. 
In  discussing  “economy  steps 
which  are  likely  to  follow,”  Sir 
Hugh  said: 

“What  remains  must  be  action 
at  all  levels  to  achieve  a  more 
economic  use  of  all  resources, 
human  and  material,  and  to  cut 
out  waste. 

“We  must  start  questioning 
some  of  our  time-honored  prac¬ 
tices  and  some  of  our  traditional 
policies. 

“The  tradition,  for  instance, 
that  everyone,  practically  every¬ 
one  engaged  in  certain  jobs,  pro¬ 
ducers,  etc.,  has  an  office  of  his 
own  and  a  personal  secretary  of 
his  own.” 

Sounds  like  a  real  boondoggle. 

*  *  * 

The  BBC  is  having  its 
troubles.  Sir  Hugh  said  BBC  is 
opposed  to  any  move  which 
would  permit  it  to  accept  adver¬ 
tising.  And  yet,  he  said  the 
increase  in  the  license  fees  paid 
by  the  public  to  £5  for  a  com¬ 
bined  fee  and  25  shillings  for 
sound-only  effective  Aug.  1  is 
inadequate  and  only  an  interim 
solution.  “It  should  enable  us 


now  to  get  through  for  another 
two  years,  certainly  until  March 
31,  1967,  without  exceeding  our 
borrowing  powers  of  £10,000,- 
000.” 

In  addition,  BBC  is  in  trouble 
with  the  viewers.  A  “shock”  tv 
l)rogram  about  Congo  atrocities 
containing  .scenes  of  a  white  girl 
l)eing  attacked  by  young  Afri¬ 
cans  and  references  to  rape  and 
cannibalism  brought  protests 
from  the  Viewers  and  Listeners 
As.sociation  300,000-strong  and 
a  demand  for  Sir  Hugh’s 
resignation. 

• 

Lawmakers 
Give  Back 
Floor  Seat 

Little  Rock 

The  Arkansas  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  has  voted  to  over¬ 
turn  a  ruling  of  its  Efficiency 
Committee  and  permit  floor 
privileges  to  the  Pine  Bluff 
Commercial. 

The  Commercial  was  bumped 
out  of  one  of  seven  press  desks 
in  the  well  of  the  House  to  make 
room  for  the  10-paper  Palmer 
newspaper  group.  (E&P,  May 
29).  The  Efficiency  Committee 
chairman.  Representative  Glenn 
Walther  of  Little  Rock,  said  the 
decision  was  made  because  the 
Palmer  group  had  decided  to 
staff  the  legislature  and  had 
more  circulation  than  the  Com¬ 
mercial.  The  Commercial’s  re¬ 
porter,  Harry  Pearson,  moved 
to  the  House  gallery. 

Capitulate  After  Filibuster 

Representative  Nathan 
Schoenfeld  of  Hot  Springs  cir¬ 
culated  a  petition  to  overturn 
the  Efficiency  Committee’s 
ruling,  and  62  of  Arkansas’s  100 
representatives  signed  it.  Op¬ 
ponents  filibustered  through  one 
“morning  hour”  but  capitulated 
the  next  day.  The  voice  vote  to 
let  Mr.  Pearson  back  on  the 
floor  was  almost  unanimous. 

The  Commercial  sent  two  addi¬ 
tional  reporters  to  Little  Rock 
(45  miles  from  Pine  Bluff)  to 
reinforce  Mr.  Pearson  after  the 
paper  was  barred  from  the 
floor.  Managing  Editor  Gene  C. 
Foreman  went  on  television  to 
plead  the  First  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  specialized  in 
in-depth  coverage,  disclosing 
financial  ties  between  legisla¬ 
tors  and  special  interest  groups, 
for  example,  while  leaving  rou¬ 
tine  coverage  to  the  Associated 
Press.  He  has  also  quoted  legis¬ 
lators  at  length  and  verbatim, 
often  to  their  chagrin. 


Race  Carto  on 
ComplainG 
Are  Reject  id 

L  N'DON 

Complaints  aliout  a  Daihi  Ex¬ 
press  cartoon  by  Michael  Cum¬ 
mings  dealing  with  the  imi migra¬ 
tion  problem  have  been  rc.iocted 
by  the  Press  Council. 

The  cartoon  depicted  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  entangled  in  a 
large,  spiky  tree  repre.st-nting 
colored  people,  while  nearby  a 
man  in  blinkers,  described  as 
“M.P.s  in  favor  of  immigra¬ 
tion,”  watered  a  crocus  drawn 
with  the  face  of  a  colored  per¬ 
son. 

The  caption  was:  “When  ours 
was  planted  it  looked  like  a 
crocus  too.  .  . 

Peter  M.  White  complained  on 
behalf  of  39  senior  and  junior 
members  of  Hertford  College, 
Oxford: — 

“This  cartoon  distorts  histori¬ 
cal,  political,  and  social  realities 
to  express  a  view  which  is  not 
merely  the  lowest  taste,  but  is 
a  direct  and  calculated  insult  to 
colored  peoples  in  Britain  and 
America,” 

Another  objection  came  from 
Patrick  Davies  and  C.  S. 
Downie,  of  St.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  who  said  the  cartoon 
was  calculated  to  provoke  racial 
disharmony. 

Outrageous  Allegation 

Robert  Edwards,  editor  of  the 
Daily  Express,  told  the  council 
that  to  say  the  aim  of  the  car¬ 
toon  was  to  propagate  racial  un¬ 
rest  and  bitterness  was  an  out¬ 
rageous  allegation.  It  wras  con¬ 
trary  to  the  whole  policy  of  the 
newspaper. 

It  was  nonsense  to  assert  that 
the  cartoon  apportioned  blame 
for  the  color  problem  in  Amer¬ 
ica. 

No  one  could  deny  that  Amer¬ 
ica  had  a  massive  color  problem, 
and  that  Britain  also  had  the 
seeds  of  one. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  the  cartoon 
expressed  the  view  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  allow  in  Britain  a 
situation  akin  to  that  in  Amer¬ 
ica  when  control  of  immigra¬ 
tion  would  enable  our  society 
painlessly  to  absorb  people  from 
the  Commonwealth  on  a  basis 
of  equality. 

He  added:  “Part  of  the  trou¬ 
ble  here  is  the  inability  of  some 
people  to  believe  that  anyone 
can  hold  honest  and  sincere 
opinions  that  are  opposed  to 
their  own,  and  they  therefore 
see  a  sinister  meaning  where 
none  exists.” 
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OTHER  STAR  PRODUCTS  INCLUDE  THE  SELECTROM ATIC  QUADDER.  IMPROVED  PARTS  AND  THE  V-BELT  MOTOR  DRIVE. 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  •  KANSAS  CITY  MO.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTREAL 


AUTOSETTERS  ON  MIXED  BATTERY  IN  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


AUTOSETTERS  ON  COMETS  IN  KANSAS  CITY  STAR 


There  is  only  one  basic  Star  AutoSetter  model.  It  fits  all  keyboard 
linecasting  machines  from  veteran  Model  8’s  to  the  most  modern 
Monarchs.  Specially  modified  machine  keyboards  are  not  required 
since  the  same  AutoSetter  operating  unit  applies  to  all  keyboards 
in  only  a  few  minutes. 


The  advantages  of  universal  AutoSetter  design  are  obvious.  Should 
a  new  machine  replace  an  older  model,  the  AutoSetter  can  be 
quickly  transferred  to  the  new  equipment  without  defacement  of 
the  older  machine. 


AutoSetter  readers,  operating  units,  and  other  equipment  can  be 
temporarily  switched  to  another  tape  machine  as  a  “back-up”  in 
case  of  operating  difficulty.  A  simple  dial  adjusts  the  speed  of 
the  AutoSetter  to  the  casting  speed  of  the  other  machine. 


Maintenance  is  simplified  too.  Familiarity  with  only  one  model  is 
required,  making  the  monitors’  and  machinists’  jobs  more  easily 
handled. 


Write  for  color  brochure  illustrating  all  the  advantages  of  Star  autosetters  on  monarchs  in  warren  (OHIO)  tribune  chronicle 
AutoSetter  operation. 


STAR  PARTS  CO. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

A  DIVISION  OF  roWKRS  B  KATOM 


’'•»<Fi<  in  1/S..-I. 


The  Honor  of  Going  to  Washington 


Spellers  Philip  Payne,  Carol  Ference,  Nancy  Turney  an 
Lynn  Bender  saw  the  Capitol  and  much  mor 


The  four  young  people  above  are  Hoosiers.  A  year  ago 
they  were  among  the  finalists  in  the  National  Spelling 
Bee,  representing  newspaper  sponsors  in  Indianapolis, 
Hammond,  Evansville  and  Fort  Wayne.  When  they 
weren’t  wrestling  with  words  like  excoriate  and  persi¬ 
flage,  glaucoma  and  bouffant,  which  was  a  great  deal  of 
the  time,  they  were  enjoying  the  sights  of  Washington 
and  thrilling  to  unforgettable  experiences. 

Next  week  in  Washington  a  new  group  of  70  champion 
spellers,  three  from  as  far  away  as  Guam,  Hawaii  and 
Alaska,  will  compete  in  the  38th  annual  National  Spelling 
Bee.  They  are  the  survivors  of  the  more  than  six  million 


boys  and  girls  who  started  spelling  at  the  local  level  las 
fall.  Each  is  something  special.  One  of  them  will  succeel 
Akron’s  Bill  Kerek  as  national  champion. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  and  the  53  othl 
daily  and  Sunday  papers  that  sponsor  the  National  Spd 
ing  Bee  are  proud  to  bring  to  their  young  readers  a  pro 
gram  that  contributes  to  academic  achievement  in  ai 
atmosphere  of  fun  and  enjoyment. 

The  high-level  characteristics  of  the  National  Spellii 
Bee  are  a  tribute  to  all  who  participate.  The  honor  o 
going  to  Washington  for  the  national  finals  is  one  of  t 
finest  a  young  person  can  achieve. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS 


PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION,  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


•  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 
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